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PARTI 

CONFERENCE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Thursday  Morning  Program 

MAJOR  TOPIC  I:    Cooperation  in  Attracting,  Selecting  and 
Training  a  Professional  Staff  for  the  Teaching  Service 

Michael  H.  Lucey,  President  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Experimental  Study  of  Education,  Principal  of  the  Julia  Richman 
High  School,  New  York  City,  Presiding. 

1.  Singing.     Led  by  J.  Ambrose  Breese,  Director  of  Music, 

State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 1 

2.  Introductory  Remarks  by  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Chairman 

of  the   Conference 1 

3.  A  Word  of  Welcome 2 

By    Harold    G.    Campbell,    Associate    Superintendent    of 
Schools,  New  York  City 

4.  The  Joint  Responsibility  of 4 

(a)  The   Secondary  Schools  which   Prepare   and  Rec- 
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OMMEND     Candidates     for     Admission     to     Teacher 
Training  Institutions 

(b)  The  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  which 
Select  and  Thiain  Candidates  for  the  Teaching 
Service  and 

(c)  The  Public  School   Superintendents  and  Personnel 
Officers    who    Administer    Appointments,    Assign- 
ments AND  Follow-up  Supervision 
By  Ned  H.   Dearborn,  Director  of   Teacher   Training, 
State  Department  of  Education,  New  York 

5.  What  the  High  Schools  are  Doing  to  Meet  Their  Re- 

sponsibility         10 

(a)  By  Interpreting  the  Teaching  Service  and  Supply- 
ing Information  to  High  School  Students 

(1 )  Report  from  New  York  City 10 

By  Elmer  E.  Bogart,  President  New  York  High 
School  Principals'  Association ;  Principal  Morris 
High  School 

(2)  Report  from  Philadelphba 14 

By  Henrietta  S.  Pollock,  Director  of  Vocational 
Counselling,  William  Penn  High   School 

(3)  Report  from   Connecticut 20 

By  Genevieve  M.  Leary,  Supervisor  of  Practice 
Teaching,  New  Haven  State  Normal  School 

(b)  By  Certifying  Records  and  Furnishing  Personal 
Estimates 23 

( 1 )  Report  from  Rhode  Island 23 

By  John  L.  Alger,  President  Rhode  Island  College 

of   Education 

(2)  Report  from  Pittsburgh 27 

By  Herbert  L.  Spencer,  Principal,  Henry  Clay 
Frick  Training  School   for  Teachers 

(c)  Discussion 33 

By  Olive  M.  Jones,  Former  President  National 
Education   Association 

6.  Singing,  J.  Ambrose  Breese 36 

7.  What  the  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  are 

Doing  to  Meet  Their  Responsibility 37 

(a)  By  Better  Defining  the   Criteria  for  Determining 

the  Selection  of  Candidates 37 

(1)  By  John  R.  Patterson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Roselle,  New  Jersey 37 
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(2)  By  Elizabeth  H.  Morris,  State  Teachers  College, 
Albany,  New  York 39 

(b)  By  Interpreting  the  Progressively  Advancing  Stand- 
ards OF  the  Teachers  College  to  Superintendents, 
High  School  Authorities,  Parents  and  High  School 

Pupils  48 

By  Robert  M.  Steele,  State  Teachers  College,  California, 
Pennsylvania 

(c)  By  Steadfastly  Refusing  to  Graduate  and  Certifi- 
OATE  Those  Students  w^ho  Lack  the  Personal  or 
Professional   Equipment   Essential  to   Success    in 

Teaching  51 

By  Edw^in  W.  Adams,  Director,  Philadelphia  Normal 
and  Practice  Schools,  Pennsylvania 

(d)  General  Discussion   54 

Led  by  Roscoe  L.  West,  State  Director  of  Teacher- 
Training,   State  Department  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

Thursday  Afternoon  Program 

MAJOR  TOPIC   I  of  Morning  Session   (continued) 

Harry  W.  Rockwell,  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  President  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  Presiding 

1.  Singing.    Led  by  J.  Ambrose  Breese 58 

2.  Introductory  Remarks  by  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Chairman 

of  the  Conference 58 

3.  What  the  Superintendents  and  Personnel  Officers  are 

Doing  to  Meet  Their  Responsibility 63 

(a)  By  Furnishing  Reliable  Information  on  Relative 
Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Trained  Teachers  for 
Bach  of  the  Several  Major  Types  of  Educational 

Service  Within  the  State 63 

By  ChaiRles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
New  Jersey 

(b)  By  Reporting  to  Teacher  Training  Institutions  on 
the  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Their  Graduates.  . .     68 
By    John    H.    Bosshart,    Superintendent    of    Schools, 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey 

(c)  By  Provisions  for   Substitute  Service  Which   Does 

Not  Exploit  Novices 71 

By  Herbert  C.  Clish,  Prinicpal  Baldwin  Demonstration 
School  and  Supervisor  of  Unassigned  Teachers  in  Public 
Schools  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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(d)  By   Follow   Up    Training    of   Novices    Dxtring    the 

Period  of  Probationary  Service 74 

By  W.  Howard  Pillsbury,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Pelham,  New  York 

(e)  By  Educational  Guidance  of  Teachers  Throughout 
THE  Earlier  Years  of  Their  Teaching  Experience.  .    80 
By   George   M.    Crutsinger,    Professor   of    Education, 
North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton,  Texas 

4.  General  Discussion  of  the  Topics  of  the  Whole  Day's 
Program 88 

By  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Director  of  Teacher  Preparation,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Connecticut 

Thursday  Evening  (Banquet)  Program 

MAJOR  TOPIC  II :  Cooperation  in  Setting  Up  Policies  and  in 
Administering  Programs  of  Service  in  a  State  System  of 
Teacher-Training  Institutions 

John  S.  Roberts,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  (in  immediate 
charge  of  the  Training  Schools  for  Teachers),  New  York  City, 
Presiding 

1.  Singing.    Led  by  Henry  J.  Clancy,  Tenor,  New  York  City    91 

2.  Introductory  Remarks  by  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Chairman 

of  the  Conference 91 

3.  How  Can  the  Division  of  Teacher-Triaining  in  the  State 

Department  of  Education  so  Order  its  Activities  as  to 
Unify  the  Whole  State  Program  of  Teacher-Training 
Without  Destroying  the  Initiative  and  the  Sense  of 
Responsibility  of  the  Individual  Teacher-Training 
Institutions  ?    97 

By  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Director  of  Teacher  Preparation,  State 

Department  of  Education,  Connecticut 

4.  How  Can  We  Motivate  the  More  Active  Participation  of 

Individual  Faculty  Members  in  Cooperative  and  Demo- 
cratic Methods  of  Setting  Up  and  Administering  the 
Educational   Policies   and   Service   Programs    of   the 

Teachers  College  ?  101 

By  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Professor  of  Teachers-College  and 
Normal-School  Education,  New  York  University 

5.  Vocal  Solo,  Henry  J.  Clancy,  Tenor,  formerly  State  Nor- 

mal School,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 107 

6.  Reports  of  Progress  in  Unifying  the  Educational  Services 

OF  THE  Whole  Faculty  Through  Cooperative  Partici- 
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pATiON  OF  ITS  Members   in   Setting  Up  iNSTiTtrnoNAL 
Policies  and  Programs 

(a)  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Towson 107 

By  Agnes  Snyder,  Head  of  Department  of  Education 

(b)  Philadelphia  Normal  School 115 

By  Dorothea  S.  Paul,  Chairman,  Department  of  Social 
Service 

(c)  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers 118 

By  Maurice  E.  Rogalin,  Principal 

(d)  Potsdam  State  Normal  School 122 

By  M.  Margaret  Stroh,  Dean  of  Women 

7.  Vocal  Solo,  Henry  J.  Clancy 126 


PART  II 

CONFERENCE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  OFFICERS 

Friday  Morning  Program 

MAJOR  TOPIC  in :  The  Teachers  College  Program  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Effective  Use  of  English,  a  Student-Faculty 
Cooperative  Enterprise 

RoscoE  L.  West,  Director  of  Teacher- Training,   State  Department 
of  Education,  New  Jersey,  Presiding 

1.  Singing.     Led   by    Thomas    Wilson,    Director   of    Public 

School  Music,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 127 

2.  Introductory  Remarks  by  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Chairman 

of  the  Conference 127 

3.  A  Plea  and  a  Plan  for  the  Cooperation  of  the  Admin- 

istrative Officers  and  Members  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
Development  of  an  Effective  and  Dynamic  Program  of 

Training  in  English 130 

By  Walter  Barnes,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English, 
State  Teachers  College,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

4.  Singing.    Led  by  Thomas  Wilson 141 

5.  The  Specific  Work  of  the  English  Department  and  the 

Unique  Contributions  Which  Can  be  Made  by  Each  of 
THE  Other  Departments  Cooperating  with  It 142 

(a)  By  Samuel  W.  Patterson,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
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English  in  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
New   York  City 142 

(b)  By  LeRoy  B.  Herbert,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Science,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New 
York  City 147 

(c)  By  F.  M.  Hamilton,  Head  of  Department  of  Education, 
New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York 
City 149 

6.  The  Nature  and  Significance  of  Effective  Cooperation 
Between  Faculty  and  Students  in  the  Achievement  of 

English  Objectives 153 

By  Alexander  J.  O'Neill,  of  the  Department  of  English  in 
the  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City 

Friday  Afternoon  Program 

MAJOR  TOPIC  IV:    The  Teachers-College  Program  of  Educa- 
tion IN  Health,  a  Student-Faculty  Cooperative  Enterprise 

Ned  H.  Dearborn,  Director  of  Teacher-Training,  State  Department 
of   Education,  New  York,  Presiding 

1.  Singing.    Led  by  Thomas  Wilson 165 

2.  Introductory  Remarks  by  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Chairman 

of  the  Conference 165 

3.  What  are  the  Major  Objectives  in  a  Teacher-Training 

College  Program  of  Education  in  Health  ? 169 

By  Signe  E.  Hagelthorn,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,  New  York  University 

4.  What  is  the  Actual  Health  Status  in  Terms  of  These 

Objectives  of  Students  at  the  Time  They  Enter  the 

Teacher-Training  College  ?   174 

By  Florence  Somers,  formerly  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Phy- 
sical Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Massachu- 
setts 

5.  What   are  the   Principal   Difficulties  the   Student   is 

Confronted  by  When  He  Sets  Himself  to  the  Task  of 
Achieving  the  Personal  Health  Objectives  Which 
Have  Been  Set  Up  ? 182 

By   Marie   E.   Wagner,   Department   of    English,   Maxwell 

Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 

6.  Singing.    Led  by  Thomas  Wilson 186 

7.  What  are  the  Principal  Difficulties  the  Faculties  En- 

counter IN  Helping  the  Student  to  Do  So? 186 

By  John  G.  Flowers,  Principal  of  the  Demonstration  School, 
State   Teachers   College,   Montclair,   New  Jersey. 
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8.  Whiat  Can  Officers,  Facijlty  Members  and  Students  do 
Cooperatively  to  Achieve  for  Themselves  and  to  Help 
Each  Other  to  Achieve  the  Desired  Health  Objec- 
tives ?    191 

By  LiDA  Lee  Tall,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Towson, 

Maryland. 

PART  III 

CONFERENCE  OF  STUDENTS 

Call  to  Student  Conference 197 

Greetings  to  Student  Conference  by  William  John  Cooper, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 203 

Friday  Evening  (Banquet)   Progreun 

MAJOR  TOPIC  V :  Student  Cooperation  with  Each  Other  and 
w^iTH  the  Faculty  and  Administrative  Officers  in  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions 

Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Professor  of  Normal- School  and  Teachers- 
College  Education,  New  York  University,  Presiding 

Elizabeth  Ertel,  President  of  Senior  Class,  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers    (Manhattan) 

Edward  Leonard,  President  of  Student  Organization,  Jamaica  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers  (Queens) 

and 

Bernard  Donovan,  Member  of  Senior  Class  Maxwell  Training 
School  for  Teachers   (Brooklyn),  Associate  Chairmen 

1.  Singing  of  Alma.  Mater  (and  Other)  Songs  by  the  Sev- 
eral Delegations  of  Students  (Between  Courses) 205 

2.  Singing  First  and  Second  Stanzas  of  "America  the  Beau- 
tiful "  205 

3.  Introductory  Remarks  by  Ambrose  L.   Suhrie,  Chairman 

of  the  Conference 205 

4.  Eight  Minute  Addresses 214 

(a)  Competitive  Cooperation  of  Faculty  and  Students  in 
THE  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  State  Teachers  College..  214 
By  Warren  D.   Cummings,  Junior-Member  Executive 
Board 

(b)  Embracing  an  Opportunity  to  Gain  Experience  and 
TO  Render  Service  at  the  Fredonia,  New  York,  State 

Normal  School  217 

By   Lawrence   Perry,    President   of   the  Alma   Mater 
Society 
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(c)  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Our  Plan  of  Ap- 
prentice Teaching  in  the  Glassboro,  New  Jersey, 

State  Normal  School 221 

By  Kathryn  Qaffney,  President  Student-Council 

(d)  Professional  Growth  Through  Student  Activities  in 
the  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  State  Normal  School.  .  226 
By  Mary  Chambers,  President  of  the  School  and  Society 
League 

5.  Vocal  Solo 232 

By  Henry  J.  Clancy,  Tenor,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

6.  Ten  Minute  Address  on  Understanding,  the  Basis  of  Co- 

operation      234 

By  Cameron  Beck,  Personnel  Director,  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change 

7.  Two  Minute  Responses  by  Students  to  the  First  Roll 

Call  of  Institutions 241 

(a)  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York 241 

By  Ruth  Topping,  President  of  Senior  Class 

(b)  State  Normal  College,  Salem,  Massachusetts 243 

By  Doris  M.  Morton,  President  of  Co-operative  Council 

(c)  State  Normal  School,  Towson   (Baltimore),  Mary- 
land    244 

By  Augustus  Hackman,  President  Senior  Class 

(d)  Wilson  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C 245 

By  Margaret  Beckett,  Secretary  of  Glee  Club 

(e)  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pennsylvania  245 
By  Hilda  F.  Moore,  Student  Representative 

(f)  State  Teachers  College,  Florence,  Alabama 247 

By   Annie   Warde,    Student   President   of    Dormitory 
Board 

(g)  State  Normal  School,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 248 

By  Mabel  Spencer,  President  of  Student  Council 

(h)  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  New  York 249 

By  Helen  L.  Clark,  President  of  Student  Council 

8.  Address,  Hon.  William  J.  Cooper,  United  States  Commis- 

sioner of  Education 252 

9.  Closing  Song,  "Auld  Lang  Syne  " 256 
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Saturday  Morning  Program 

MAJOR  TOPIC  V  of  Friday  Evening  (continued) 

Ambrose   L.   Suhrie,   Professor  of   Normal-School    and   Teachers- 
College  Education,  New  York  University,  Presiding 

Elizabeth  Ertel,  President  Senior  Class,  New  York  Training  School 
for  Teachers   (Manhattan) 

Edward  Leonard,  President  of  Student  Organization,  Jamaica  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers  (Queens) 

and 

Beristard  Donovan,  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  Maxwell  Training 
School  for  Teachers  (Brooklyn),  Associate  Chairmen 

1.  Singing  First  and  Second  Stanzas  of  "America  the  Beau- 
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2.  Introductory  Remarks  by  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Chairman 
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(a)  The  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  the  Philadel- 
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Enterprise  258 

By  John  N.  Patterson,  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly 

(b)  High  Lights  of  the  Castleton,  Vermont,  State  Nor- 
mal School 262 

By  Ethel  Eddy,  Student  Representative 

(c)  Teaching  and  Learning  to  Teach  ;  the  Demonstra- 
tion Program  at  the  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  State 

Normal  School  266 

By  Kathleen  McKenzie,  Sub-Chairman  of  the  Assem- 
bly Committee 

4.  Two  Minute  Responses  by  Students  to  the  Second  Roll 

Call  of  Institutions 271 

(a)  State  Normal  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 271 

By  Anne  Cushing,  President  of  Student  Council 

(b)  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  New  York 273 

By  Winifred  S.  Lee,  President  of  Senior  Class 

(c)  State  Teachers  Coulege,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee..  274 
By  Howard  Carr,  President  Student  Council 

(d)  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New  yoRK...,  275 
By  Florence  Gormley,  Editor  of  the  Echg 
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By  Mildred  Garland,  Vice-President  Dramatic  Club 
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(Sent  to  School  Officers  and  Members  of  Faculties  of 

Teacher  Training  Institutions  Listed  Below.    See 

also  "Call  to  Student  Conferences,"  page  197 

The  Fourth  Annual  Spring  Conference  of  Normal 

Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

The  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College  Section  of  The 

New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of 

Education 
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Thirty-Third  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 
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Thursday,  April  18,  Friday,  April  19,  and 
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Cooperation  the  Major  Theme  of  the  Conference 

"Cooperation  means  so  to  conduct  ourselves  that  others  may 
be  able  to  work  with  us" 

The  following  school  officials  are  invited  to  this  conference: 
State  Commissioners  of  Education, 
City  and  County  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
State  Directors  of  Teacher-Training, 
Presidents  of  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
Principals  of  State  Normai.  Schools, 
Directors  and  Principals  of  City  Teachers  Colleges,  Normal 

Schools  and  Training  Schools  for  Teachers, 
Professors  and  Instructors  in  Teacher-Training  Institutions, 
Supervisors  of  Student-Teaching, 
Training  or  "Critic"  Teachers, 
Demonstration  School  Teachers, 
State  and  City  Directors  of  High  Schools, 
High  School  Principals, 
Vocational  Counsellors  in  High   Schools, 
Training  School  Advisers,  High  Schools  of  New  York  City, 
Elementary  School  Principals, 
Students  and  Faculty  Members  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of 

Education  in  New  York  City  and  Vicinity, 
Student    Officers    and    Student    Delegates    from    Teacher- 
Training  Institutions. 


Purposes  of  the  Conference 

1.  To  promote  a  professional  acquaintance  among  persons 
having  a  common  professional  interest  in  the  education  and 
training  of  teachers. 

2.  To  disseminate  information  concerning  prevailing  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  all  teacher-training  institutions  partici- 
pating. 

3.  To  define  more  clearly  the  common  problems,  admin- 
istrative and  instructional,  of  these  institutions. 

4.  To  lay  the  foundations  for  inter-institutional  co-opera- 
tion in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

5.  To  form  representative  committees  to  go  forward  with 
the  study  of  these  problems  and  to  make  reports  at  subse- 
quent meetings. 

Conference  Topics 
Suggestions  of  topics  to  form  the  basis  of  this  conference 
have  come  from  many  sources.  The  topics  chosen  include 
those  in  which  there  seems  to  be  at  this  time  the  most  wide- 
spread interest  as  indicated  by  the  institutional  representa- 
tives who  constitute  the  Interstate  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Section  of  the  Society. 

Intensive  Character  of  Program 
The  topics  chosen  are  limited  in  scope  and  are  very 
sharply  defined.  Preparation  has  been  intensive;  reports 
will  be  compact;  general  discussions  will  be  pointed  and 
the  time  limits  set  down  in  connection  with  each  topic  will 
be  strictly  observed  by  the  speakers  (or  rigidly  enforced 
by  the  Chairman).  The  nature  of  many  of  the  topics  in- 
cluded in  this  program  is  such  as  to  call  for  treatment  by 
official  spokesmen  of  school  systems  and  institutions  repre- 
sented. The  conference  is  very  fortimate  in  securing  ac- 
ceptances from  so  many  prominent  school  officials  and  pro- 
fessional experts. 


Any  member  of  the  audience  may  ask  well  formulated, 
definite,  relevant  questions  at  the  points  indicated  in  the 
program.  A  stenographer  will  make  record  of  these  ques- 
tions and  in  so  far  as  time  does  not  permit  of  brief  and 
explicit  oral  answers  during  the  Conference  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  add  the  desired  answers  in  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings. 

Conduct  of  Conference 

Every  officer,  every  speaker  and  every  auditor  should 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  contribute  something  very  signifi- 
cant to  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

1.  Let  every  auditor  be  in  his  seat  and  ready  to  help  begin 
each  session  strictly  on  time  and  without  confusion  or  other 
handicap  to  the  Chairman,  to  the  Speakers  or  to  the  other 
Auditors. 

2.  In  order  that  the  topics  may  be  presented  in  their 
proper  sequence  let  every  speaker  be  on  time  and  seated 
in  the  front  of  the  hall  ready  to  respond  without  a  moment's 
delay  when  called  upon. 

3.  Let  each  speaker  have  present  and  seated  in  the  front 
of  the  hall  a  properly  authorized  proxy  (supplied  with  a 
duplicate  copy  of  his  report)  and  ready  to  respond  on  time 
in  his  stead  if  he  should,  from  unavoidable  cause,  be  absent 
when  his  topic  is  called. 

4.  Let  everybody,  including  auditors  and  speakers,  cheer- 
fully sustain  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  enforce 
the  time  limit  set  for  each  of  the  topics  in  the  official  pro- 
gram as  printed. 

Published  Proceedings   of  These  Conferences 
The  Proceedings  of  the  first  three  conferences  have  been 
published  as  follows : 

"Problems  in  Teacher  Training,"  Volume  I  (Proceed- 
ings of  First  Conference,  1926)  $1.25  postpaid,  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


"  Problems  in  Teacher  Training,"  Volume  II  (Proceed- 
ings of  Second  Conference,  1927)  and  "  Problems  in 
Teacher  Training,"  Volume  III  (Proceedings  of  Third 
Conference,  1928)  $1.25  apiece  postpaid,  Brandow 
Printing  Company,  Broadway  and  N.  Ferry  Street,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

The  Proceedings  of  this  conference  will  be  published 
under  the  title,  "  Problems  in  Teacher  Training,"  Volume 
IV  (Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Conference,  1929)  at  $2.00 
postpaid.  Book  Store,  New  York  University,  Washington 
Square  East,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Membership  in  This  Section  of  the  Society 

The  Treasurer  of  this  Section  of  the  Society,  Miss  Anna 
Fuda  of  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  St. 
Nicholas  Terrace  and  135th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  au- 
thorized a  representative  in  each  of  the  teacher-training 
institutions  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
to  solicit  and  receipt  for  the  membership  dues  of  $2.00  for 
the  calendar  year,  1929.  Any  person  who  desires  to  join 
the  Section  and  has  not  been  solicited  to  do  so  on  or  before 
April  1st,  should  send  dues  by  check  direct  tO'  the  Treasurer. 

Members  who  have  paid  their  dues  for  1929  will  receive, 
therefor,  by  mail,  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Proceedings  (1929) 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  issued  from  the  press  and  in  addition 
from  time  to  time  notices  of  all  important  activities  of  the 
Section.  The  small  margin  of  dues  above  the  actual  cost 
of  printing  and  distributing  the  Proceedings  will  be  used  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  printing  and  distributing  these  pro- 
grams, sending  notices,  etc.  No  speaker  is  paid  for  his 
services.  The  Chairman  compiles  and  edits  the  Proceedings 
without  expense  to  the  Section. 

By  authorization  and  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education  the 


memberships,  dues  and  financial  obligations  of  this  Section 
are  matters  kept  entirely  separate  from  those  of  the  parent 
society.  Membership  in  this  Section  does  not  constitute 
membership  in  the  Society  nor  is  the  reverse  true.  The 
official  receipts  for  membership  dues  in  this  Section  clearly 
state  the  benefits  given  in  return  for  membership  dues. 

Reservations  for  Dinners 
All  persons  attending  the   Conference  are  urged  to   be 
present  at  these  functions.     They  will  be  informal  and  will 
offer  fine  opportunity  for  getting  acquainted  with  members 
of  the  staffs  of  other  institutions. 

Ticket    reservations    may    be    made    through    committee  „ 

representatives  or  other  persons  properly  authorized  in  the  | 

several  institutions  (see  list  page  xii).  Tickets  may  also  be 
secured  by  sending  full  address  and  accompanying  check 
to  the  Treasurer  on  or  before  April  15.  Price  of  tickets, 
$3.25  per  cover  (including  all  tips  to  waiters). 

Hotel  Reservations 

The  Hotel  Pennsylvania  can  provide  accommodations  at 
reasonable  rates  for  all  who  come  if  requests  are  made  in 
time. 

Persons  who  prefer  good  accommodations  in  the  smaller 
hotels  should  address  Mr,  John  E.  NeCoUins,  Music  Edu- 
cation Building,  New  York  University,  Washington  Square 
East,  New  York  City. 

(SPECIAL) 

THIRD   ANNUAL   CONFERENCE 

ON 

ADMISSION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

STUDENTS 

The  third  annual  conference  on  the  admission  and  classi- 
fication of  students  in  teacher-training  institutions  will  be 


held  in  Council  Room  1005,  Tenth  Floor,  Washington 
Square  College  Building,  New  York  University,  Washing- 
ton Square  East,  Wednesday,  April  17,  beginning  at  10 
a.  m.  The  conference  will  adjourn  for  luncheon  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  and  will  continue  during  the  major  portion 
of  the  afternoon. 

This  conference  is  informal  and  unofficial.  Any  official 
of  a  teacher  training  institution  who  is  responsible  for,  or 
interested  in,  the  policies  of  admission  and  classification  of 
students  is  invited  to  attend.  The  conference  has  been  an- 
nounced for  the  day  preceding  the  Fourth  annual  spring 
conference  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Normal-School  and  Teachers- 
College  Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experi- 
mental Study  of  Education  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  more 
convenient  for  those  who  plan  to  attend  both  conferences. 


INTRODUCTION   AND   ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

The  general  purposes  of  this  regional  conference  of  Nor- 
mal School  and  Teachers  College  workers  have  become  so 
widely  and  generally  known  through  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  annual  meetings  and  are  so  fully 
indicated  in  "  The  Call  for  the  Conference "  printed  on 
page  xvii  of  this  volume  that  no  further  comment  is 
necessary. 

The  general  theme  of  the  Conference  this  year  was  **  co- 
operation." The  large  and  representative  attendance  upon 
all  of  the  sessions,  the  character  of  the  program  as  actually 
carried  out  and  the  satisfying  general  results  achieved  fur- 
nish abundant  evidence  of  the  fine  cooperative  spirit  of 
officers  and  teachers  in  state,  city,  and  county  school 
systems  as  well  as  of  the  Presidents,  faculty  members  and 
students  in  State  and  Municipal  Teachers  Colleges  and  Nor- 
mal Schools  in  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
and  the  South. 

The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  all  who  have  helped  in  setting  up  or  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  of  the  several  sessions,  and  to  those  insti- 
tutions and  individuals  whose  advance  subscriptions  for  this 
volume  of  proceedings  have  made  its  publication  possible. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  to  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Barnes,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English, 
State  Teachers  College,  Fairmount,  West  Virginia,  for 
assistance  in  preparing  the  manuscripts  for  publication  and 
to  Miss  Dorothy  G.  Hubbell  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Square  Library  of  New  York  University  for  preparing 
the  Index  of  Subjects  and  the  Index  of  Names  for  this 
volume. 

Ambrose  L.  Suhrie, 

Chairman  of  the  Conference 
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The  Honorable  William  John  Cooper 
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AN  APPRECIATION 
by 

HARRY    W.    ROCKWELL 

President  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 

Those  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  progress  of 
teacher  training  in  the  East  entertain  a  very  real  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  Chairman  and  his  Committee  Asso- 
ciates for  the  inspiring  and  helpful  teacher  training 
conference  which  they  initiated  several  years  ago  and  have 
since  maintained.  Attendance  at  a  session  of  this  confer- 
ence will  immediately  impress  one  with  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  progressive  development  in  teacher  training  which 
this  movement  will  influence  when  it  has  gained  a  complete 
measure  of  support  from  the  teacher  training  institutions 
which  it  endeavors  to  serve. 

The  programs  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges  have  thus  far  concerned  themselves  chiefly  with 
administrative  problems  and  for  obvious  reasons.  Such 
regional  conferences  as  Dr.  Suhrie  and  his  associates  have 
inaugurated  and  conducted  must  be  of  special  value  in  stimu- 
lating the  entire  faculties  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers 
Colleges  to  continued  professional  growth  and  improvement. 
Regional  meetings  of  this  type,  if  well  distributed  nation- 
ally, could  reach  a  large  proportion  of  teacher  training 
faculty  members  and  be  of  great  professional  benefit. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  conference,  which  immediately 
impresses  one  in  attendance,  is  the  session  devoted  to  extra- 
curricular and  student  activities.  The  whole-hearted  and 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  student  contingent  in  the  con- 
ference is  an  inspiring  manifestation  of  the  purposeful  and 
dependable  attitude  of  the  young  people  who  are  being 
trained  in  our  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

Heads  of  state  and  city  school  systems  throughout  the 
East  are  manifesting  interest  in  this  conference  and  are 


giving  it  their  loyal  support.  The  increasing  consciousness 
of  the  basic  importance  of  teacher  training  on  the  part  of 
school  executives  is  a  fortunate  development  which  must 
result  in  the  recruitment  of  more  able  talent  for  the  teaching 
profession  and  closer  and  more  helpful  contacts  with  the 
field  where  graduates  of  our  teacher  training  institutions 
are  to  find  their  opportunities  for  professional  service. 

Harry  W.  Rockwell 

President 

Office  of  the  President,  State  Teachers  College 

BuflFalo,  New  York 


PART  I 
CONFERENCE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


THURSDAY  MORNING  PROGRAM 

Nine  forty-five  in  Grand  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City 

Michael  H.  Lucey,  President  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Julia  Richman  High  School, 
New  York  City,  Presiding 

MAJOR  TOPIC  I.  COOPERATION  IN  ATTRACT- 
ING, SELECTING  AND  TRAINING  A  PRO- 
FESSIONAL STAFF  FOR  THE  TEACHING 
SERVICE 

1.  SINGING  LED  BY  J.  Ambrose  Breese,  Director  of  Music, 

State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

2.  INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS     by     Ambrose     L. 

Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference: 

Friends,  this  morning's  program  begins  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  I  am  happy  to  note  among  the  audience 
the  familiar  faces  of  men  and  women  who  have  come  from 
considerable  distances  to  be  here  for  this  first  session.  It  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  see  such  a  splendid  response  from 
points  at  long  range,  as  also  from  among  the  schools  of  the 
Metropolitan  district  of  New  York  and  across  the  river. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  session  this  morning  should  be  presided 
over  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Lucey.  I  shall 
always  recall  with  pleasure  my  associations  with  Dr.  Lucey, 
not  only  as  President  of  the  Society,  but  as  a  worker  in  the 
ranks.  He  has  always  been  very  active  in  his  support  of 
everything  this  Conference  has  undertaken  to  do.     I  have 
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great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  Michael  H.  Lucey,  Principal  of  the  Julia  Richman  High 
School  of  New  York  City, 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session: 

I  have  been  adding  up  the  time  schedule.  I  find  that  Dr. 
Suhrie  has  accounted  for  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes.  It 
is  now  ten  o'clock.  We  are  to  adjourn  at  12  o'clock.  That 
means  that  he  has  accounted  for  all  but  ten  minutes  and  as 
he  has  given  no  time  allotment  to  the  two  discussion  periods, 
I  take  it  that  the  function,  of  the  presiding  officer  is  prin- 
cipally that  of  a  timekeeper  or  referee  so  I  will  proceed  at 
once  to  my  job. 

I  am  very  glad  to  present  to  you  the  man  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  High  School  system  of  New  York  City  covering  some 
thirty-seven  High  Schools  which  enroll  approximately 
150,000  pupils.  We  are  not  proud  of  the  size  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  we  are  proud  of  the  work  which  is  done  under 
the  inspiration  of  our  Director,  Dr.  H.  G.  Campbell,  Asso- 
ciate Superintendent  and  not  infrequently  Acting  Superin- 
tendent of  our  New  York  City  schools. 

3.  A  WORD  OF  WELCOME 

HAROLD    G.    CAMPBELL 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    I  understand  that  it  is  my  func- 
tion to  welcome  you  to  the  City  of  New  York  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  you  have  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  of  our  City  and  the  Board 
of  Education  are  both  extremely  interested  in  the  problems 
that  are  before  this  Conference.  It  makes  little  diflPerence 
how  large  the  system  of  schools  is  or  how  small  we  have 
always  one  factor  which  cannot  be  eliminated  in  the  process 
of  education  and  that  is  the  teacher.  Whether  it  is  the 
teacher  at  one  end  of  the  log,  and  the  agencies  at  the  other, 
or  the  teacher  in  a  well-equipped  classroom,  that  person  is 
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absolutely  necessary,  and  it  behooves  us  as  school  people 
to  see  that  the  teacher  is  given  the  best  possible  training. 
We  are  not  at  the  present  moment,  in  New  York  City, 
faced  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  teachers.  We  are,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  clamoring 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  at  least  in  our  Elementary 
schools,  faced  with  the  problem  of  giving  them  adequate 
training. 

From  my  observations  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  things 
we  should  do  in  training  our  teachers  is  to  develop,  if  pos- 
sible, a  better  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught.  We  find  in  a  great  many  cases  teachers  who  can 
write  voluminous  theses  upon  methods  of  teaching,  but  who 
have  not  the  subject  matter  to  teach.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  to  consider.  Whether  we  can  solve  this 
by  research  or  by  the  ubiquitous  questionnaire  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  as  we  see  our  teachers  in  action, 
too  many  of  them  have  not  the  solid  foundation  of  subject 
matter  which  is  needed. 

Another  problem  that  I  think  faces  us  is  a  proper  coopera- 
tion between  all  of  the  institutions  engaged  in  solving  the 
problem  of  teacher-training. 

In  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City,  as  many  of  you 
here  know,  we  have  established  the  position  of  Training 
School  Adviser ;  that  is  to  say  we  appoint  in  each  high  school 
of  the  city  a  teacher  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  pupils 
who  wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  are  properly  ad- 
vised as  to  subjects  which  must  be  taken  for  entrance  to 
our  teacher-training  institutions  and,  if  necessary,  as  to 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  teaching  career.  I  feel  sure 
that  among  those  persons  who  are  here  to-day,  there  are 
many  who  will  be  able  to  give  you  an  idea  as  to  how  we  are 
attempting  to  solve  our  problem  here,  and  I  know  that  many 
of  you  who  are  attempting  to  solve  the  same  problem  will 
give  to  us  information  which  we  both  need  and  desire.     It 
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is  not  my  intention  to  settle  all  of  your  problems  for  you; 
I  wish,  however,  that  I  could  do  so. 

You  have  a  program  before  you  that  is  an  excellent  one 
and  I  feel  that  in  welcoming  you  I  have  done  my  duty.  I 
do  want  to  say,  however,  to  Professor  Suhrie,  the  Chairman 
of  this  Conference,  and  to  the  members  of  his  committee, 
that  if  the  schools  of  New  York  can  do  anything  to  help 
this  Convention,  they  will  need  only  to  command  us.  And 
I  would  say  to  all  visiting  teachers  here  that  the  latch- 
string  of  every  school  building  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
some  eight  hundred  of  them,  is  out  for  you. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  Dr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Teacher  Training  and  Certification  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education  at  Albany: 

4.  THE  JOINT  RESPONSIBILITY  OF: 

(a)  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  WHICH  PRE- 
PARE AND  RECOMMEND  CANDIDATES  FOR 
ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER  TRAINING  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

(b)  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 
COLLEGES  WHICH  SELECT  AND  TRAIN  CAN- 
DIDATES FOR  THE  TEACHING  SERVICE 
AND 

(c)  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  PERSONNEL  OFFICERS  WHO  ADMIN- 
ISTER APPOINTMENTS,  ASSIGNMENTS  AND 
FOLLOW-UP  SUPERVISION 

NED  H.  DEARBORN 

Director  of  Teacher  Training,  State  Department  of 
Education,  New  York 
The  articulation  of  the  teacher  training  agencies  and  the 
public   schools  is  of  primary   importance.     Wherever  one 
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goes,  he  finds  a  deplorable  lack  of  coordination;  that  is, 
deplorable  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  coordination  which 
is  possible.  It  is  easy  for  public  school  people  to  condemn 
the  work  of  teacher  training  agencies.  Many  times  harsh 
and  unsympathetic  remarks  are  made  regarding  the  work 
of  these  institutions.  On  the  other  hand  the  teacher  train- 
ing agencies  are  in  danger  of  failing  to  understand  the 
purposes,  plans,  and  practices  of  the  public  schools.  The 
teacher  training  institution  can  easily  isolate  itself  to  the 
point  where  it  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Since  sus- 
picion is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  ignorance,  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  teacher  training  institutions  and  by  the 
public  school  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  so  that 
neither  will  be  suspicious  or  distrustful  of  the  other  but  will 
work  in  close  and  understanding  cooperation.  After  all, 
each  of  these  agencies  supplements  the  work  of  the  other; 
each  is  necessary  to  the  other ;  both  have  common  purposes ; 
and  both  have  many  similar  conditions  to  meet  and  similar 
problems  to  solve.  Therefore,  the  more  each  knows  about 
the  other,  the  better  will  be  the  work  of  both. 

I  have  been  assigned  three  specific  questions  to  answer 
in  the  brief  period  of  ten  minutes  and  I  shall  proceed 
directly  to  these.     They  are : 

1.  What  Responsibility  Does  the  Secondary  School 

Have  in  the  Selection  of  Students  for  Teacher 

Training  Institutions? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secondary  School  has  the  direct 
obligation  of  furnishing  its  students  with  complete  and 
accurate  information  regarding  teaching  as  an  occupation. 
This  can  be  done  in  several  ways. 

The  work  can  be  given  directly  through  regular  vocational 
and  educational  guidance  courses.  It  can  be  given  through 
a  systematic  plan  of  assembly  talks.  Knowledge  of  this 
character  can  be  disseminated  by  means  of  individual  con- 
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ferences  between  students  and  faculty  members  or  special 
officers,  for  example,  the  vocational  counselor.  Students 
may  also  be  instructed  by  means  of  bulletins,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  containing  information  regarding  teaching  as  an  occu- 
pation. 

The  secondary  schools  have  an  obligation  to  the  public 
school  system  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  their  own  students 
to  assist  the  teacher  training  institutions  in  the  selection  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  (a)  scholastic  achievements,  (b) 
physical  fitness,  (c)  personality  traits  and  (d)  character 
traits.  Through  observation,  secondary  school  officials  and 
teachers  are  able  to  give  very  valuable  information  to 
teacher  training  agencies  on  these  points.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not  impossible  to  think  of  the  high  school  officials 
and  teachers  using  fairly  objective  measurements  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  these  items.  A  careful  evaluation  of 
high  school  students  on  these  points,  given  to  and  received 
by  the  teacher  training  institutions  in  a  strictly  confidential 
manner,  will  go  far  towards  the  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ing personnel  in  our  public  schools. 

2.  What  Responsibility  do  the  Teacher  Training 
Institutions  Have  in  the  Selection  of 
Students 
To  begin  with,  these  institutions  should  be  best  able  to 
provide  the  secondary  schools  with  that  kind  of  information 
regarding  teaching  as  an  occupation  which  will  enable  the 
high  schools  to  impart  this  information  to  their  students 
with  a  minimum  of  bias  or  prejudice  and  a  maximum  of 
completeness.     Representatives  of  the  teacher  training  in- 
stitutions can  participate  in  the  assembly  or  forum  plan  of 
guidance  work  and  the  institutions  can  further  assist  in  the 
publication  of  books,  magazine  articles,  pamphlets,  circu- 
lars, etc.,  which  should  be  widely  distributed  among  the 
secondary  schools. 
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The  second  obligation  of  the  teacher  training  institution 
is  also  supplementary  to  an  obHgation  of  the  secondary 
school.  Teacher  training  institutions  should  take  the  in- 
itiative but  should  work  in  cooperation  with  the  secondary 
school  people  in  formulating  plans  for  evaluating  students 
in  terms  of  (a)  scholastic  achievement,  (b)  physical  fit- 
ness, (c)  personality  traits  and  (d)  character  traits.  The 
conferences  necessary  between  these  two  groups  in  the 
formation  of  such  plans  will  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding,  on  the  part  of  both  groups,  of  the 
problem  of  selection. 

The  third  obligation  of  the  teacher  training  institution  is 
in  determining  the  mental  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  ad- 
mission. This  may  have  been  done  by  the  secondary  school ; 
but  granted  that  it  is,  the  teacher  training  institution  still 
should  provide  a  check  against  the  result  of  the  secondary 
school  effort. 

The  fourth  obligation  for  which  the  teacher  training 
institution  is  responsible  is  to  get  some  measure  of  the 
professional  attitude  of  the  applicant  for  admission.  This 
may  be  done  by  the  use  of  school  habit  rating  scales,  apti- 
tude or  prognosis  tests,  interest  tests,  etc. 

The  fifth  obligation  of  the  teacher  training  institution  is 
that  of  synthesizing  all  of  the  factors  so  far  mentioned. 
This  means  assigning  some  arbitrary  weight  to  each  of  the 
items  in  question  and  establishing,  as  a  result  of  this  syn- 
thesis, a  standard  for  admission  which  will  result  in  increas- 
ingly better  quality  in  our  teaching  personnel. 

3.  What  Responsibility   Does  the  Public   School 

Superintendent  Have  in   the  Administration 

OF  Appointments,  Assignments  and  Follow- 

Up  Supervision? 

First  of  all,  the  appointments  should  be  made  with  the 
advice  of  the  teacher  training  agencies.     The  public  school 
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superintendent  may  wish  to  see  the  candidate  at  the  teacher 
training  institution.  He  may  even  wish  to  see  her  teach 
if  it  is  a  part  of  her  regular  daily  schedule;  but  observation 
of  teaching  should,  in  my  judgment,  always  be  done  in  the 
teacher  training  institutions  under  the  regular  working  con- 
ditions of  the  school  and  not  in  a  school  system  separate 
from  the  teacher  training  institution  under  unnatural  con- 
ditions. In  the  matter  of  assignments,  the  public  school 
superintendent  and  personnel  officials  should  assign  newly 
selected  teachers  to  those  schools  which,  for  personal  rea- 
sons, the  appointee  seems  best  fitted.  Teachers  should  also 
be  appointed  to  that  area  of  school  service  for  which  their 
training  has  specifically  prepared  them. 

In  the  third  place,  the  public  school  superintendent  has 
an  obligation  for  developing  a  special  program  of  super- 
vision for  teachers  for  the  first  two  years  after  graduation 
from  teacher  training  institutions.  The  plan  of  supervision 
will  vary  from  place  to  place  but  the  reasons  for  this  special 
supervision  remain  the  same: 

(a)  Her  preparation  in  the  teacher  training  school  is 
really  the  beginning  of  her  preparation  as  a  teacher. 

(b)  She  is  unfamiliar  with  local  community  conditions 
and  local  school  problems. 

(c)  She  must  be  brought  to  know,  on  the  basis  of  well 
established  facts,  that  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  public 
schools  are  in  harmony  with  the  idealism  which  she  brings 
from  the  teacher  training  institution. 

(d)  She  needs  that  kind  of  professional  stimulus  which 
will  insure  growth. 

The  teacher  training  institution  has  a  complementary 
responsibility  in  furnishing  superintendents  with  all  possible 
information  regarding  the  scholastic  record,  personal  con- 
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duct,  professional  attitude,  and  teaching  ability  of  the  ap- 
pointees. The  teacher  training  institutions  should  also  take 
some  part  in  the  follow-up  work  and  program  of  supervision 
during  the  first  two  years  after  graduation.  This  obliga- 
tion is  secondary  to  the  obligation  of  the  public  school 
superintendent.  Therefore  representatives  of  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  should  participate  in  this  program  always 
in  harmony  with  the  public  school  program.  This  coopera- 
tion will  serve  two  purposes : 

(a)  It  will  encourage  beginning  teachers  and  furnish 
them  the  kind  of  help  that  is  frequently  needed. 

(b)  It  is  a  constant  source  of  information  regarding  prac- 
tices and  needs  of  public  schools. 

If  these  obligations  are  recognized  as  privileges  by  the 
teacher  training  institutions  and  by  the  public  schools,  the 
charge  will  no  longer  be  justified  that  our  public  schools 
and  teacher  training  agencies  do  not  know  the  plans,  pur- 
poses, and  procedures  of  each  other.  Each  will  be  working 
intelligently  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  other.  Articu- 
lation will  then  be  a  matter  of  practice  and  not  merely  a 
matter  of  theory. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  Dr.  Dearborn  has 
pointed  out  the  responsibility  of  the  High  Schools  in  attract- 
ing and  selecting  proper  material  for  the  Normal  Training 
schools  and  Teachers  Colleges. 

We  shall  now  consider  how  the  High  Schools  are  meet- 
ing  this    responsibility. 

The  first  speaker,  for  New  York  City,  is  Dr.  Elmer 
Bogart,  President  of  the  High  School  Principals'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  and  principal  of  the  Morris  High 
School. 
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5.  WHAT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING  TO 
MEET  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITY: 

(a)  BY  INTERPRETING  THE  TEACHING  SERVICE 
AND  SUPPLYING  INFORMATION  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

(1)  Report  from  New  York  City 

elmer  e.  bogart 

President  New  York  High  School  Principals'  Association; 

Principal  Morris  High  School 

1  have  not  prepared  a  written  report,  for,  knowing  as  I 
did,  that  Dr.  Lucey  is  to  be  Chairman  of  this  session,  I 
was  not  afraid  to  be  informal. 

I  am  to  give  to  you  an  interpretation  of  teacher  guidance 
service  as  carried  out  in  New  York  City.  This  is  very 
simple  as  far  as  my  own  school  goes,  but  not  easy  in  so 
far  as  I  am  to  describe  any  other  school  than  my  own. 

I  want  to  try  to  tell  you  just  how  we  try  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  prospective  student  or  students  who  might  be 
good  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  and  how  we 
sometimes  render  this  servise  to  school  children  even  before 
entrance  to  High  School. 

Here  is  a  pamphlet  of  information  entitled  "  The  Morris 
High  School  Hand  Book "  which  goes  out  to  parents  of 
students.  The  first  three  pages  of  this  is  entitled  "  Planning 
for  the  Next  Three  Years — Do  you  Wish  to  go  to  College  ?  " 

I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  upon  request  several  copies  of 
this  pamphlet  to  any  person  interested. 

The  question  is  raised  with  the  parents  and  with  the  pupil 
before  he  leaves  the  Elementary  School  as  to  what  is  open 
to  him  or  her  and  the  pupil  is  asked  what  he  or  she  would 
like  to  do.  That  is  the  general  background  with  which  he 
enters  our  High  School.  We  have  information  given  out 
by  mimeographed  circulars  and  pfrinted  pages.  I  have 
brought  along  some  from  our  own  school. 
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Then  we  have  another  sheet  here,  which  furnishes  in- 
formation in  the  form  of  College  Entrance  Requirements 
as  stated  in  the  units  for  most  of  the  colleges. 

We  also  have  a  large  mimeographed  sheet  giving  specifi- 
cally the  requirements  for  admission  to  Colleges  in  New 
York  City  to  which  we  send  a  great  many  of  our  boys  and 
girls. 

Then,  specifically  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  who  has 
become  interested  in  teaching,  there  is  another  book  issued, 
in  our  school,  and  in  fact  I  think  it  is  issued  in  all  high 
schools  in  this  city.  In  it  are  stated  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Training  Schools  for  Teachers  supported 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  and  again  the  re- 
quirements for  colleges,  so  that  we  are  trying  all  the  while 
to  place  before  the  student  information  necessary  for  him 
if  he  is  to  reach  his  goal  in  preparing  for  admission  to  a 
particular  college  or  training  school  for  teachers. 

Now  about  the  Normal  Training  School  Adviser.  That 
person  seeks  to  find  out  those  students  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  listening  to  what  training  schools  mean,  gathers 
them  together  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  link  between  the  training 
school  and  the  high  school.  She  visits  the  training  school 
and  follows  up  the  students  who  went  to  it  and  finds  out  in 
what  ways  her  school  is  cooperating  or  can  better  cooperate 
with  the  training  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  general  system  of  Advisers  I  may 
say  that  they  are  given  an  allowance  of  one  period  a  day 
on  their  teaching  schedule  for  this  service.  We  have  one 
for  each  grade.  Sometimes  an  Adviser  will  follow  the 
pupils  up  through  the  grades,  or  perhaps  the  Adviser  will 
remain  as  senior  class  adviser  all  the  while.  The  Grade 
Adviser  and  the  Training  Adviser  are  cooperating  all  the 
while.  We  steer  some  pupils  away  from  the  idea  of  be- 
coming teachers  as  we  encourage  others  to  become  teach- 
ers.   Many  of  our  Subject  Teachers  for  special  practice  are 
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Advisers  for  students  who  are  interested  in  taking  up  their 
particular  lines  of  teaching. 

This,  in  general,  is  the  picture  of  information  given 
throughout  the  City  High  Schools.  Some  are  doing  more, 
some  less,  but  we  are  all  trying  our  best  to  give  the  student 
every  opportunity  to  consider  the  possibilities  and  advan- 
tages, and,  of  course,  the  disadvantages  of  teaching. 

Economic  conditions  are  dominating  the  situation.  A  few 
years  ago  few  could  be  induced  to  apply  for  admission  to 
training  schools.  During  the  war,  when  a  clerical  worker 
could  earn  perhaps  twice  as  much  as  a  teacher  we  found 
it  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  come.  Recently  the  other 
thing  has  happened  and  we  have  hundreds  of  people  who 
are  awaiting  appointments.  We  now  have  an  over-supply. 
Our  own  school  used  to  send  about  60  each  half  year.  But 
now  the  number  is  dropping  off  considerably,  the  reason 
being  the  over-supply.  They  realize  the  disadvantage  of 
the  long  waiting  period. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  we  did  in  our  school.  We 
selected  all  the  students  who  were  likely  to  become  can- 
didates for  training  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  term, 
grouped  them,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  a  graduate 
who  was  a  training-school  adviser.  We  found  it  was  very 
helpful  to  have  them  all  together.  Their  ideals  were  com- 
mon. They  were  kindred  souls  and  they  recited  to  the  same 
English  teacher,  who  was  looking  out  particularly  for  speech 
deficits.  Then  that  group  was  given  certain  plans  of 
working  in  English  that  would  seem  to  lead  them  up  to 
a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  job  of  teaching.  The 
teacher  prospects  were  asked  to  write  in  their  compositions 
topics  having  somewhat  to  do  with  teaching.  Then  we 
had  an  arrangement  whereby  students  were  given  some 
notion  of  What  the  job  of  teaching  is  like,  by  rendering  a 
period  of  service  to  one  of  the  schools.  They  volunteered 
to  give  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  the  way  of  service. 
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Should  a  teacher  be  late  or  absent  before  we  could  obtain 
a  substitute  we  drafted  a  student  from  the  group  of  training 
school  prospects.  We  had  them  assisting  in  the  office  in  the 
matter  of  record  work,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  what 
the  operation  of  a  school  means.  You  see,  we  were  all 
trying  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  students  what  is 
needed. 

Periodically  we  gave  a  report: 

1.  Is  this  student  reliable? 

2.  Is  he  cheerful? 

3.  Is  he  truthful  and  obedient? 

4.  Is  he  neat? 

5.  Has  he  habitually  a  good  posture — while  sitting,  while 
standing  and  while  walking? 

6.  Has  he  clean  habits? 

7.  Is  his  use  of  English  good? 

8.  Has  he  a  foreign  accent? 
and  so  on ! 

All  of  these  things  are  put  before  the  student  perhaps 
a  year  before  he  leaves  the  High  School  so  that  attention 
can  be  focused  on  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
training  school  for  teachers.  Two  channels  are  open :  Stu- 
dents for  training  schools  are  particularly  interested  in  be- 
coming teachers  in  Elementary  schools.  The  other  channel  is 
through  the  teachers  colleges  or  the  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences  where  a  candidate  might  hope  to  prepare  to  become 
a  teacher  in  High  School,  or  in  a  higher  institution,  a  col- 
lege. The  student  who  takes  that  channel  can  perhaps 
change  his  mind  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year. 

The  Chairman  is  already  calling  me  to  order.  Have  I 
spoken  for  ten  minutes.  Dr.  Lucey? 

Dr.  Lucey:   Yes,  fifteen  minutes! 

Then  I  must  stop,  but  I  wish  to  finish  by  saying  that  what 
we  are  really  trying  to  do  here  is  to  keep  out  of  our  training 
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schools  for  teachers  those  who  do  not  give  satisfactory 
promise  of  becoming  successful  teachers. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  I  must  stop  such  an  interesting  speech.  I  might 
add  that  the  term  "  training  school  "  as  used  by  Dr.  Bogart 
is  synonymous  with  "  normal  school  "  or  "  teachers  college  " 
as  these  terms  are  used  outside  of  the  city. 

As  a  high  school  principal  in  New  York  City  I  am  in 
position  to  assure  the  members  of  this  conference  that  the 
policies  adopted  and  the  practices  followed  at  the  Morris 
High  as  described  by  Dr.  Bogart  are  representative  of  those 
in  other  high  schools  of  this  city. 

We  shall  next  hear  a  report  from  Philadelphia.  Miss 
Henrietta  S.  Pollock,  Director  of  Vocational  Counselling  in 
the  William  Penn  High  School,  has  rendered  notable  service 
there  and  will  report  for  that  city. 

(2)  Report  from  Philadelphia 

henrietta  s.  pollock 

Director  of  Vocational  Counselling,  William  Penn  High 

School 
Guidance  in  the  choice  of  one's  life  work  cannot  be 
deferred  until  the  senior  year  of  the  secondary  school.  On 
the  contrary  it  should  be  discussed  with,  and  properly  pre- 
sented to,  every  student  as  early  in  the  school  career  as 
possible.  In  Philadelphia  schools,  guidance  in  general  is 
handled  in  much  the  same  way  throughout  the  system, 
though  some  schools  give  special  emphasis  to  certain  phases 
of  it.  Being  a  representative  of  the  William  Penn  High 
School  I  can  review  it  as  it  functions  in  our  school  program. 
Guidance  is  begun  the  day  the  pupil  enters  the  school. 
The  school  is  divided  into  student  adviser  groups  of  forty 
members,  each  group  being  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  known  as  a  "  student  adviser."  The 
groups  meet  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  day  to  report 
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attendance,  and  at  certain  specified  periods  weekly  for  con- 
ference with  the  student  adviser.  At  these  stated  times 
matters  of  school  organization  are  discussed,  the  curricula 
is  explained,  and  problems  concerning  the  life  of  the  school 
as  a  democracy  are  handled.  If  the  adviser  is  alert,  this 
furnishes  her  an  excellent  opportunity  to  locate  the  leaders 
in  her  group  and  to  discover  those  who  need  personal  and 
individual  help  either  from  the  adviser  or  from  the  school 
counselor. 

When  the  pupils  enter  the  high  school  from  the  elementary 
school,  they  have  in  addition  to  their  scholastic  rating  an 
intelligence  quotient  determined  by  a  group  test  admin- 
istered several  weeks  before  the  close  of  their  elementary 
school  term.  According  to  these  two  ratings  they  are 
divided  into  three  groups,  rapid,  medium,  and  slow  progress. 
The  roster  is  so  arranged  that  these  classes  recite  at  parallel 
times,  so  that  as  the  term  progresses,  if  a  pupil  prove 
herself  better  fitted  for  a  section  other  than  that  to  which 
she  was  originally  assigned,  she  may  easily  be  transferred. 
For  each  ensuing  term  the  scholastic  rating  earned  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  current  term  determines  her  place  in  one 
of  the  three  sections. 

The  heads  of  departments  explain  to  the  student  body 
the  definite  requirements  of  each  department  and  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  specific  choices  of  studies.  This  is  done 
in  order  that  the  proper  electives  may  be  chosen  each  term, 
so  that  these  electives  plus  the  required  subjects  shall  fulfill 
the  necessary  requirements  for  the  definite  line  of  work 
which  the  pupil  intends  to  pursue. 

Sometime  during  the  first  month's  residence  in  the  school, 
each  pupil  is  given  a  "  guidance  sheet "  to  fill  out.  This 
is  a  questionnaire  which  asks  the  name,  address,  date  of 
birth  and  birthplace  of  the  child,  birthplace  of  parents, 
whether  or  not  both  parents  are  living,  their  occupations, 
members  of  the  family  group,  number  employed,  general 
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physical  condition  of  child,  difficulties,  if  any,  in  certain 
studies,  educational  and  vocational  plans  for  the  future,  and 
outside  interests. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year  the  home 
of  each  pupil  is  visited  by  a  "  visiting  teacher."  The  results 
of  these  visits  are  registered  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  guid- 
ance sheet,  so  that  the  counselor  may  have  at  hand  not  only 
the  picture  of  the  child  and  family  which  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  questionnaire  but  also  an  impression  of  the  family 
background  and  the  actual  home  conditions.  As  a  result 
of  these  visits,  many  interviews  must  be  held  by  the  coun- 
selors both  with  pupils  and  with  parents  to  assist  in  proper 
educational  and  vocational  guidance,  and  in  some  cases  to 
make  it  possible  to  keep  good  material  in  school. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  semester  the  scholastic  achieve- 
ment of  each  pupil  in  each  of  her  studies  is  rated  as  Excel- 
lent, Good,  Fair,  Poor,  or  Deficient.  (E,  G,  F,  P,  D.)  At 
the  same  time,  each  teacher  of  each  pupil  rates  by  the  same 
symbols  the  following  character  traits :  cooperation,  indus- 
try, initiative,  responsibility,  and  personality.  At  the  end 
of  the  High  School  Course  there  are  eight  such  records, 
and  the  composite  picture  thus  drawn  helps  much  in  recom- 
mending the  pupil  either  for  placement  or  for  the  definite 
school  of   higher  learning. 

The  William  Penn  High  School  has  a  well  developed  and 
well  organized  student  government  association  through 
which  conscientious  workers  and  good  leaders  are  easily 
detected.  The  clubs  in  connection  with  this  student  organ- 
ization help  much  in  revealing  certain  definite  lines  of  ability 
which  these  young  people  possess. 

My  object  in  citing  the  foregoing  activities  of  the  school 
is  to  explain  how  we  attempt  carefully  to  study  the  child 
as  an  individual,  so  that  in  as  far  as  possible  we  may  suc- 
cessfully guide  her  into  the  particular  line  of  work  for 
which  she  seems  best  fitted  by  ability  and  disposition.     In 
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addition  to  these  functions,  both  teachers  and  student 
advisers  report  to  the  counselors,  whenever  occasions  arise, 
specific  cases  which  need  consideration,  and  many  of  these 
call  for  educational  guidance. 

In  choosing  pupils  for  teacher  training  schools  all  the 
previous  performances  of  the  guidance  programme  are 
utilized.  Each  child  deserves  as  his  birthright  the  best 
training  both  mental  and  ethical  that  can  possibly  be  given 
him  to  develop  in  him  those  traits  which  will  function 
toward  a  successful  life  for  himself  and  a  life  of  service  to 
others.  Only  those  who  are  capable  of  properly  training 
the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  this  profession.  In 
the  William  Penn  High  School  our  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  taught  us  that  pupils  who  have  an  I.  Q.  of  less 
than  110  on  the  Terman  Test  do  not  possess  the  mental 
ability  successfully  to  complete  the  normal  or  college  pre- 
paratory curriculum.  The  few  exceptional  cases  with  lower 
I.  Q.'s  who  are  able  to  achieve  this  work  belong  to  the 
group  of  students  who  exert  unusual  application  and  possess 
the  determination  to  achieve.  A  pupil  who  enters  Normal 
School,  must,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  have  earned  a  general  average  of  85%  during 
the  senior  year  with  a  minimum  of  80%  in  English  and 
mathematics.  The  pupils,  therefore,  who  are  accepted  in 
schools  of  higher  learning  invariably  are  drawn  from  the 
upper  third  of  the  class  or  superior  group.  The  close  guid- 
ance given  the  pupils  in  the  William  Penn  High  School 
makes  it  possible  to  watch  their  progress.  During  the  four 
years  spent  in  the  school,  pupils  who  have  chosen  curricula 
other  than  the  normal  or  college  preparatory,  but  who  pos- 
sess the  necessary  mental  qualifications  and  who  seem  to 
be  better  fitted  for  the  teaching  profession  than  for  the  one 
for  which  they  are  training,  are  interviewed  and  advised, 
and  where  it  seems  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  if  they  so 
desire,  are  transferred  to  this  curriculum. 
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In  addition  to  superior  scholarship  and  no  less  important, 
is  the  proper  moral,  ethical,  and  social  attitude  of  anyone 
choosing  teaching  as  her  life  work.  Here,  again,  the  close 
supervision  given  the  pupils  during  their  residence  in  the 
school  helps  determine  whether  or  not  they  possess  these 
necessary  traits.  The  character  records  mentioned  before, 
the  attitude  of  allegiance  to  student  government,  the  exhi- 
bition of  proper  leadership  in  the  school,  the  unselfish  desire 
to  serve  the  school,  and  a  conscientious  effort  to  be  honest 
in  purpose  and  in  action,  all  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
urging  the  pupil  to  train  for  teaching.  On  the  other  hand 
those  not  possessing  these  quaHfications  are  advised  not  to 
choose  teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  physical  condition  of  a  prospective  teacher  is  another 
very  important  consideration.  No  person  with  a  heart  con- 
dition, active  tubercular  condition,  serious  thyroid  disturb- 
ance, or  emotional  instability  should  choose  teaching  as  her 
vocation.  To  forestall  such  an  error,  every  pupil  in  the 
school  is  given  a  general  physical  examination  during  each 
year  of  residence  in  the  school.  The  physically  handicapped 
(lame,  facial  or  hand  disfigurement,  partial  paralysis)  must 
be  dissuaded  from  entering  the  class  room.  The  counselor 
reaches  these  cases  before  they  have  too  definitely  decided 
upon  that  choice.  Often  it  is  very  difficult  to  dissuade 
them. 

It  is  hard  to  define  what  one  means  by  "  personality." 
It  is  something  physical,  ethical,  and  social ;  is  easily  recog- 
nized but  hard  to  define.  Very  important  it  is,  however, 
that  our  future  teachers  should  possess  that  charm,  which 
is  really  inborn,  and  very  seldom  acquired,  though  even 
when  inborn  it  can  and  should  be  developed.  The  children 
feel  it,  it  permeates  the  class  room,  without  it  the  success 
of  the  school  room  is  doubtful,  and  the  wise  counselor  must 
recognize  it,  so  that  those  without  it  may  be  urged  to  train 
for  other  fields. 
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And  finally,  the  teacher  must  speak  "  our  English."  By 
that  I  mean  grammatical  English,  with  clear  enunciation, 
and  an  absence  of  any  foreign  accent.  Children  learn  b)/ 
imitation ;  and  if  the  teacher's  English  is  not  pure,  this  will 
be  reflected  in  her  pupils.  The  English  teachers  in  the  high 
school  must  detect  such  cases  and  either  they  or  the  coun- 
selor must  explain  the  difficulty  that  will  arise  if  persons 
who  do  not  speak  "our  English"  attempt  to  enter  upon 
the  teaching  service. 

In  conclusion — the  successful  teacher  should  possess  the 
following  qualifications : 

Superior  mental  ability 

Desire  to  continue  studying  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  time 

Proper  moral  character 

Personality 

Proper  social  outlook 

Good  physical  health  and  freedom  from  serious  physical 
handicaps. 

Teachers,  advisers,  heads  of  departments,  and  counselors 
must  cooperate  in  carefully  studying  individual  pupils  and 
in  assisting  them  to  proper  choices. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  Philadelphia  has 
long  maintained  an  excellent  guidance  program  in  many  of 
its  high  schools.  Last  year  Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  for  Girls,  made  a 
notable  report  before  this  conference  on  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  counselling  program  in  that  high  school.  Miss 
Pollock  has  added  much  to  the  record  of  educational 
achievement  in  that  city  by  the  detailed  description  she 
has  given  of  many  equally  notable  innovations  made  in  the 
William  Penn  High  School. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  Dr.  Suhrie  has  selected  with 
great  care  the  speakers  who  are  to  represent  "the  provinces" 
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on  this  program.  He  tells  me  that  Miss  Genevieve  M. 
Leary  of  New  Haven  who  will  report  for  Connecticut  has 
made  a  very  significant  state  wide  survey  the  results  of 
which  we  shall  now  hear. 

(3)  Report  from  Connecticut 

genevieve  m.  leary 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  New  Haven  State  Normal 

School 

The  Division  of  Teacher  Preparation  in  Connecticut  is 
concerned  with  the  formulation  of  future  poUcies  relative 
to  the  selection  and  admission  of  candidates  for  the  normal 
schools. 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  secure  some  information  from 
high  school  students,  which  should  be  of  value  in  the  formu- 
lation of  these  policies ;  and  with  this  idea  in  mind,  question- 
naires were  sent  out  in  March  of  this  year  to  a  number 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  together  with  a  letter  to 
each  high  school  principal  asking  him  to  select  a  certain 
number  of  young  women  from  his  senior  class  to  answer 
the  questionnaire.  The  principal  was  further  requested  to 
select  those  who,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  desirable  can- 
didates for  the  teaching  profession. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  the  questionnaires  returned  to  the 
Division  of  Teacher  Preparation  and  I  shall  report  the 
results  briefly. 

The  total  number  of  selected  cases  reported  was  359; 
39  per  cent  of  this  number  are  interested  in  elementary 
teaching,  and  only  5  per  cent  of  this  interested  group  have 
no  intention  of  preparing  for  elementary  work.  Sixty-one 
per  cent  are  not  interested.  Twenty-one  reasons  are  given 
for  this  lack  of  interest.  The  outstanding  ones  seem  to 
be:  a  greater  interest  in  some  other  work,  reported  by  27 
per  cent;  dislike  of  teaching,  reported  by  9  per  cent;  a 
conception  of  elementary  teaching  as  a  monotonous  calling, 
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reported  by  6  per  cent;  a  desire  to  teach  in  a  high  school, 
reported  by  8  per  cent ;  and  a  lack  of  interest  in,  and  Hking 
for  children,  reported  by  6  per  cent.  Small  salaries,  lack 
of  opportunity  for  advancement,  no  work  in  the  summer, 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  positions,  economic  con- 
ditions at  home,  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  type  of  studies 
pursued  in  the  Normal  schools  are  among  the  other  reasons 
given  for  lack  of  interest  in  elementary  teaching  as  a  career. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  why  they  are  interested  in 
elementary  teaching,  82  per  cent  report  a  desire  to  work 
with  children;  79  per  cent  a  desire  since  childhood  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  school ;  48  per  cent  a  desire  to  render 
service;  36  per  cent  want  positions  with  good  social  stand- 
ing; 29  per  cent  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  advanced 
study  without  the  cost  of  tuition;  27  per  cent  are  motivated 
by  admiration  for  former  teachers ;  26  per  cent  desire  to 
please  their  parents ;  23  per  cent  are  interested  in  short 
working  hours  and  summer  vacations;  and  19  per  cent  are 
acting  on  the  advice  given  them  by  high  school  and  other 
teachers.  Among  the  other  reasons  given  for  interest  are : 
the  desire  to  earn  money  for  higher  education;  the  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  work;  a  desire  for  continuous  work; 
the  location  of  a  good  normal  school  near  home;  and  the 
desire  to  curb  the  ideas  of  adolescents. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  what  these  selected 
young  women  intend  to  do  upon  graduation  from  high 
school  the  following  data  may  be  presented :  ?>7  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  will  enter  normal  schools;  21  per  cent 
will  enter  business;  19  per  cent  will  enter  college;  9  per 
cent  will  take  up  nursing.  Seven  cases  are  undecided  as  to 
their  future;  eight  must  earn  money  at  once;  and  a  few 
are  interested  in  art,  tea-rooms,  interior  decoration,  dancing, 
and  travel. 

They  were  also  asked  what  they  would  like  to  know  about 
elementary  teaching.     Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
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ber  of  cases  are  interested  in  learning  how  positions  may 
be  obtained;  31  per  cent,  in  the  necessary  personal  qualifi- 
cations for  teaching;  27  per  cent,  in  the  beginning  salaries 
and  chances  for  advancement;  25  per  cent,  in  the  possible 
careers  in  education;  17  per  cent,  in  the  credit  allowed  in 
colleges  for  normal  school  work;  and  17  per  cent,  in  the 
satisfactions  that  come  in  teaching.  Other  items  of  interest 
to  these  students  are  the  opportunity  for  specialization  in 
one  subject  in  a  normal  school  and  the  demand  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  at  the  present  time. 

In  connection  with  student  life  at  the  normal  schools, 
38  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  want  information 
about  student  teaching;  35  per  cent  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  activities  at  a  normal  school;  20  per  cent  are 
interested  in  the  social  program;  and  10  per  cent  in  the 
opportunities  for  play.  Fifty-six  per  cent  desire  to  spend 
a  sub-freshman  day  at  a  normal  school  and  51  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  express  a  desire  to  hear  speakers  from 
the  normal  schools,  while  33  per  cent  do  not. 

According  to  this  study,  based  on  information  given  by 
young  women  who  are  considered  very  desirable  candidates 
for  teaching,  the  normal  schools  are  holding  their  own  in 
the  attraction  of  students,  since  they  interest  39  per  cent. 
Our  greatest  rival  is  the  business  world,  which  attracts  21 
per  cent,  and  next  comes  the  college,  with  19  per  cent. 

It  is  promising  and  interesting  to  find  that  the  reason 
most  frequently  given  for  interest  in  elementary  teaching 
is  the  desire  to  work  with  children, 

A  sub- freshman  day  at  the  normal  school  for  high  school 
seniors  seems  to  be  popular  with  this  selected  group  and 
over  half  of  the  number  desire  to  hear  speakers  from  the 
schools.  The  outstanding  items  about  which  they  desire 
information  are  the  ways  in  which  positions  may  be  obtained 
and  student-teaching. 
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Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  How  splendidly 
this  report  from  Connecticut  has  indicated  the  need  for, 
and  the  practicability  of  securing  state  wide  cooperation 
among  High  School  authorities  and  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions and  agencies.  Dr.  Suhrie  tells  me  that  in  Rhode 
Island  there  exists  a  peculiarly  close  bond  between  the  high 
schools  which  through  careful  guidance  present  their  best 
graduates  for  admission  to  the  State  College  of  Education 
and  this  institution  which  has  a  somewhat  unique  and  cer- 
tainly very  effective  method  of  selective  admission.  I  un- 
derstand Dr.  John  L.  Alger,  President  of  the  College,  the 
next  speaker  on  our  program  and  his  professor  of  sec- 
ondary education  who  is  also  the  state  inspector  of  high 
schools  and  who  made  report  here  last  year,  deserve  much 
credit  for  perfecting  the  details  of  the  plan  which  will  now 
be  presented. 

(b)   BY  CERTIFYING  RECORDS  AND  FURNISH- 
ING PERSONAL  ESTIMATES 

(1)  Report  from  Rhode  Island 

john  l.  alger 

President  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 

To  understand  what  the  high  schools  in  Rhode   Island 

are  doing  by   certifying   records   and    furnishing   personal 

estimates,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  the  Rhode 

Island  plan  of  admission  which  has  now  been  in  successful 

operation  for  five  years. 

Its  essential  features  are  (1)  a  definite  quota  from  each 
town  and  city,  (2)  nomination  of  candidates  and  alternates 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  (3)  selective  admission 
of  this  quota  through  competitive  examination,  a  careful 
study  of  high  school  records  and  of  personal  fitness  for 
teaching,  (4)  a  final  physical  examination  before  acceptance. 
The  first  of  these,  the  quota,  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  this  selection,  and  should  be  so  recognized  by  other  states. 
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The  following  are  among  the  reasons  for  this  belief :  ( 1 ) 
Each  community  should  and  v^ll  assume  a  fair  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  selection  of  its  future  teachers.  (2) 
Superintendents  and  principals  will  not  feel  the  burden  of 
this  responsibility  in  the  same  way  if  they  are  merely  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College. 
They  would  then  be  asking  simply  that  the  students  recom- 
mended be  given  a  chance  to  try.  (3)  The  community 
must  be  reasonably  willing  to  take  these  students  back  as 
teachers  after  graduation,  without  an  added  period  of  pro- 
bationary teaching  elsewhere.  Otherwise,  something  is 
wrong  either  with  the  students  or  with  the  training  given 
by  the  Teachers  College.  (4)  Such  a  careful  selection  soon 
becomes  recognized  as  a  signal  honor,  and  as  entailing 
responsibilities  as  well  as  bringing  satisfactions.  Admission 
must  be  made  an  attraction  to  the  best  students,  not  a 
charity  to  those  who  can  do  nothing  else.  (5)  Each  town 
and  city  should  have  a  reasonable  supply  of  its  own  citizens 
who  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  teach  in  its  schools.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  town  should  not  be  able  to  furnish  a 
fair  number  of  suitable  candidates  for  preparation  for  teach- 
ing. As  an  aid  in  this  direction,  Rhode  Island  has  for  nearly 
sixty  years  paid  approximately  the  traveling  expenses  of 
every  such  student  in  the  State  living  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  five  miles  from  the  College.  City  teachers  are  not  as 
a  rule  happy  in  country  schools.  There  must  be  oppor- 
tunity for  selecting  teachers  according  to  need,  but  under 
ideal  conditions  a  superintejadent  should  not  be  forced  to 
depend  on  an  outside  source  of  supply. 

It  seems  to  be  believed  in  many  places  that,  while  Rhode 
Island,  with  its  single  College  of  Education,  can  easily  carry 
out  this  plan  of  admission  by  quotas,  in  other  states  this 
would  not  be  possible.  It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  have  a  centralized  control  of  admissions  of  some  kind, 
either  through  cooperation  by  the  various  institutions,  or  by 
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a  Board  of  Admissions  representing  these  institutions.  The 
difficulty  is  by  no  means  insurmountable,  and  the  advan- 
tage is  more  than  worth  the  effort. 

Our  competitive  examinations  are  given  in  May  of  each 
year  for  admission  in  the  following  September.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  high  schools  and  superintendents  select  their 
candidates  and  arrange  their  lists  in  the  order  preferred. 
The  selection  is  made  in  different  ways  in  the  different  com- 
munities. Providence,  with  many  high  schools  and  private 
schools,  solves  its  problem  by  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  its 
Director  of  Research  and  Guidance.  This  official,  working 
through  the  various  advisers  and  principals,  does  much  to 
interest  students  of  the  right  type  in  the  possibility  of  prep- 
aration for  teaching.  He  brings  together  for  his  own  com- 
petitive tests  all  applicants  from  his  city  who  wish  to  apply 
for  admission  to  our  State  College  of  Education.  Each  case 
is  studied,  with  the  aid  of  personal  interviews  where  needed. 
His  final  test  is  quite  searching,  and  his  numbered  list  of 
candidates  and  alternates  is  remarkable  for  its  success  in 
the  selection  of  those  best  adapted  for  teaching. 

The  problem  is  studied  with  equal  fairness  by  every 
superintendent  in  the  State.  We  have  only  words  of  praise 
for  their  success  in  this  direction  and  for  their  help  and 
cooperation  in  cases  where  doubt  arises. 

An  important  part  in  the  selection  is  the  "  personal  fitness 
index."  This  had  its  origin  in  a  similar  paper  used  by  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Education  when  it  was  under  the 
administrative  direction  of  Dr.  Suhrie,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Conference.  It  is  intended  to  give  a  fairly  complete  picture 
of  the  applicant  through  the  use  of  positive  qualities,  rather 
than  negative,  and  without  any  attempt  to  use  percentages. 
This  is  done  by  underscoring  or  doubly  underscoring  or 
crossing  off  a  few  words.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  pictures 
are  honestly  drawn,  and  that  the  list  of  qualities  given  is 
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found  helpful.  The  report  as  presented  is  for  our  use 
alone  and  is  not  made  public. 

At  first  there  were  many  problems  to  be  solved.  Co- 
operation must  be  secured  from  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals. There  was  some  scepticism  as  to  the  value  of  a 
short  competitive  test.  The  question  of  comparative  values 
of  ratings  from  different  types  of  schools  might  have  proved 
troublesome,  for  it  is  evident  that  such  ratings  from  private 
and  parochial  schools  usually  show  a  very  different  range 
of  marks  from  those  of  the  public  schools.  There  was  no 
way  for  equalizing  or  evaluating  these  marks.  To  refuse 
to  accept  them  would  have  been  unjust.  To  accept  them 
at  their  face  value  might  have  been  unfair.  To  base  the 
proportion  to  be  admitted  on  the  number  of  applicants  from 
the  different  schools  would  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  this 
our  competitive  entrance  test  proved  its  value,  but  an  addi- 
tional aid  came  from  the  general  agreement  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  ratio  should  be  fixed  between  the  numbers  to  be 
accepted  from  private  schools  and  from  the  public  schools. 
This  ratio  is  determined  approximately  by  the  numbers  in 
the  graduating  classes  of  the  public  and  private  schools 
concerned.  Such  a  ratio  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the 
numbers  to  be  admitted  from  the  different  schools  within 
these  groups. 

The  success  of  the  plan  has  been  far  beyond  our  expec- 
tations. Standards  in  the  College  have  been  higher  than 
ever  before,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  failures 
has  been  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  In  recent 
years  these  have  seldom  exceeded  5%  of  any  class.  A 
few  others  drop  out  for  various  reasons,  but  the  percentage 
of  all  admitted  who  complete  at  least  three  years  of  our 
course  is  surprisingly  large.  At  the  present  time  nearly 
one  third  of  those  who  enter  remain  through  the  fourth 
year,  and  most  of  the  others  continue  their  work  for  a 
degree  through  our  various  classes  for  teachers. 
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Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  It  may  be  an  open 
question  whether  the  plan  which  has  just  been  pre- 
sented with  great  clearness  by  Dr.  Alger  and  which  has 
been  developed  in  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union  and 
having  but  one  Teachers  College  could  be  adopted  in  toto 
and  successfully  administered  in  the  Empire  of  Texas  with 
her  eight  or  ten  public  Teachers  Colleges  but  surely  there  is 
much  in  this  plan  that  should  commend  itself  to  every  state. 
In  New  England  most  of  the  teachers  colleges  and  normal 
schools  are  small  by  contrast  with  those  in  the  west  and 
south.  They  work  for  quality  not  for  size.  Their  educa- 
tional programs  are  well  conceived,  are  worked  out  in  great 
detail  and  are  administered  with  great  efficiency. 

Now  we  shall  hear  from  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Spencer  (seems  to  me  I  have  heard  that  name  before),  the 
new  principal  in  charge  of  a  new  teacher  training  program 
in  the  beautiful  new  Henry  Clay  Frick  Training  School 
building  of  that  city,  will  make  this  report. 

(2)  Report  from  Pittsburgh 

herbert  l.  spencer 

Principal,  Henry  Clay  Frick  Training  School  for  Teachers 

What  are  the  High  Schools  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
doing  to  meet  their  responsibility  to  the  teachers  colleges  by 
certifying  records  and  furnishing  personal  estimates. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  administration 
in  the  Municipal  Teacher  Training  Institution  in  Pittsburgh 
(called  the  Henry  Clay  Frick  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers) is  the  selection  of  students  for  the  institution.  The 
enrollment  of  the  school  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  school  who  have  dropped  out 
or  withdrawn  during  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
applicants  for  the  Teacher  Training  School  is  generally 
about  seven  or  eight  times  as  great  as  the  ntunber  who  are 
admitted.    For  instance,  in  February  there  were  nearly  two 
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hundred  applicants,  and  we  took  in  thirty  girls.  This,  you 
will  admit,  presents  a  real  problem  in  selection. 

No  girl  may  apply  for  admission  who  is  not  among  the 
upper  third  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  High  School  in 
point  of  scholarship  record. 

We  believe  that  we  know  very  little  about  the  selection  of 
teachers.  We  are,  however,  using  a  scheme  which  we  feel 
gives  us  excellent  results  considering  the  number  of  appli- 
cants who  apply. 

All  applicants  for  the  Henry  Clay  Frick  Training  School 
are  rated  as  follows : 

1.  Physical  fitness,  as  determined  by  a  rigid  physical  ex- 
amination under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene. 

2.  Scholastic  record,  as  shown  by  High  School  marks. 

3.  Special  aptitude  and  strength  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  elementary  school,  as  shown  by  elementary  school  marks. 

4.  Personal  and  social  traits,  as  shown  by  High  School 
Principal's  rating  and  by  tests  given  by  the  Training  School. 

5.  Mental  efficiency,  as  shown  by  standardized  objective 
tests  given  by  the  Training  School  and  by  the  High  School. 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  assigned  me,  I  shall 
confine  my  paper  to  a  presentation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
High  Schools  are  going  to  meet  their  responsibility  in  cer- 
tifying records  and  furnishing  personal  estimates. 

We  require  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  to  send  to 
the  Training  School  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  High  School 
Permanent  Record  Card,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Permanent  Record  Card.  These  permanent 
record  cards  give  the  usual  information  in  regard  to  birth, 
nationality,  residence,  etc.,  along  with  the  complete  record 
of  the  elementary  school  work  and  of  all  the  work  the  appli- 
cant has  taken  during  her  High  School  course.  It  also 
shows  the  I.  Q.  as  determined  by  standardized  tests  given 
at  different  times  during  her  school  career. 
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The  Principal  is  also  requested  to  fill  out  the  rating  card 
showing  the  personal  and  social  traits  relating  to  the  activi- 
ties of  teaching.  This  rating  card  is  a  subjective  device 
originally  designed  by  Dr.  Sones  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  myself  for  the  purpose  of  rating  practice  teach- 
ers in  secondary  education.  We  have  no  objective  evidence 
at  present  of  the  reliability  of  this  rating  scale.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  gives  us  a  better  measure  of  the  girl's  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  a  teacher  than  we  can  obtain  otherwise. 
This  rating  card  consists  of  sixteen  traits  which  we  believe 
are  essential  for  a  successful  teacher.     These  traits  are : 

1.  Physical  condition  and  stamina 

2.  Mental  vigor  and  intelligence 

3.  Presence  and  manners 

4.  Emotional  stability 

5.  Dynamic  qualities 

6.  Self-orientation  and  sportsmanship 

7.  Self-reliance  and  self-confidence 

8.  Outlook  on  life 

9.  Human  sympathy 

10.  Friendliness  and  sociability 

11.  Initiative  and  originality 

12.  Cooperation  and  leadership 

13.  Responsibility  and  reliability 

14.  Work  spirit  and  industry 

15.  Morals  and  ideals 

16.  Professional  motive  and  attitude 
Each  trait  was  resolved  into  five  steps : 

1.  "Normal"  or  "Average"  in  the  middle  column  sig- 
nifies the  status  of  most  teachers  in  the  trait  being  consid- 
ered.    (The  status  of  five  out  of  every  ten  teachers.) 

2.  "  Somewhat  above  normal  or  average "  signifies  a 
noticeable  superiority  in  the  trait  being  considered.  (The 
status  of  two  out  of  every  ten  teachers.) 
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3.  "  Somewhat  below  normal  or  average "  signifies  a 
noticeable  inferiority  in  the  trait  being  considered.  (The 
status  of  two  out  of  every  ten  teachers.) 

4.  "  Very  great  superiority  "  is  the  status  represented  in 
the  colimin  second  to  left  of  the  middle.  (About  one  case 
in  twenty.) 

5.  "  Very  great  inferiority  or  weakness  "  is  the  status  rep- 
resented in  the  column  second  to  right  of  the  middle.  (About 
one  case  in  twenty.) 

Each  step  under  each  trait  is  defined  with  a  brief  state- 
ment in  order  that  there  may  be  a  more  uniform  rating  of 
each  applicant.  For  instance,  under  the  trait  "  Physical 
condition  and  stamina  "  we  have  the  following : 

(    )  (   )  (    )  (    )  (    ) 

superb  vitality     noticeable  normal  health    somewhat  below  notable  weakness 

and  health  superiority  and  vitality        status  usually       physically 

physically  met  with 

A  complete  copy  of  the  questionnaire  follows : 

Henry  Clay  Frick  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Rating  of  Applicants  in  Personal  and  Social  Traits  Related 
to  the  Activities  of  Teaching 

Rating  of School 

Date Rated  by 

Directions  for  Rating  Students 
Below  you  will  find  sixteen  personal  and  social  traits 
which  are  rather  common  to  all  teachers  in  one  degree  or 
another.  In  rating  the  student,  work  from  the  middle  col- 
umn, which  represents  the  status  of  the  average  teacher. 
In  connection  with  each  trait,  raise  the  question  "  does 
Miss  So  and  So  depart  from  the  normal  or  average  in  this 
particular  trait?"  If  so,  is  it  above  or  below  the  status  or 
condition  of  most  teachers.  Also  consider  the  following 
definitions : 
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"  Normal "  or  "  average  "  in  the  middle  column  signifies 
the  status  of  most  teachers  in  the  trait  being  considered. 
(The  status  of  five  out  of  every  ten  teachers.) 

"  Somewhat  above  normal  or  average  "  signifies  a  notice- 
able superiority  in  the  trait  being  considered.  (The  status 
of  two  out  of  every  ten  teachers.) 

"  Somewhat  below  normal  or  average  "  signifies  a  notice- 
able inferiority  in  the  trait  being  considered.  (The  status 
of  two  out  of  every  ten  teachers.) 

"  Very  great  superiority "  is  the  status  represented  in 
the  column  second  to  left  of  the  middle.  (About  one  case 
in  twenty.) 

"  Very  great  inferiority  or  weakness  "  is  the  status  repre- 
sented in  the  column  second  to  right  of  the  middle.  (About 
one  case  in  twenty.) 

(Place  a  check  mark  in  the  parenthesis  above  the  description 
that  applies) 

1.  Physical  condition  and  stamina 
(    )  (    )  (    )  (    )  (    ) 

superb  vitality     noticeable  normal  health    somewhat  below  notable  weakness 

and  health  superiority  and  vitality        status  as  usually  physically 

physically  met  with 


notably 
brilliant 


(    ) 
magnetic 


2.  Mental  vigor  and  intelligence 

(    >u  (    >     ..  (    >  t.> 

somewhat  as  normally  somewhat  stupid 

above  average    met  with  in  slow 

the  profession 

3.  Presence  and  manners 
(    )  (    )  (    )  (    ) 

noticeably  acceptable  unattractive         repelling 

above  average    and  satis-  and  negligent 
factory 


(    ) 
superbly 
poised 


4.  Emotional  stability 

(    )  (    )  (  .) 

noticeably  normally  somewhat 

self-possessed  self-controlled     flighty 


(    ) 
very  erratic 


(    ) 
superbly 
dynamic 


5.  Dynamic  qtuilities 

(    )  (    )  (    ) 

somewhat  normal  force  somewhat 

above  average    and  repressed 

enthusiasm 


(     ) 
lifeless 
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6.  Self-orientation  and  sportsmanship 
(  .)            ^       (    )                  (    )  (    )  (    ) 

extravertive  above  average    average  somewhat  introvertive 

a  superb  in  disrej,  ard        sportmanship  self-centered         and  a  poor 

team  player         of  self  and  disregard  and  whiny  loser 

of  self 


(     ) 
notably 
courageous 
and 
independent 


(     ) 
superbly 
buoyant 


7.  Self-reliance  and  self-confidence 


(    ) 
somewhat 
above 
normal 


(     ) 
normally 
self-reliant 


(     ) 
somewhat 
below 
normal 


8.  Outlook  on  life 

(    )  (    )  (    ) 

noticeably  normally  somewhat 

above  average    cheerful  gloomy 


(     ) 
extremely 
apprehensive 
and  distrustful 
of  self 


{     ) 
pessimistic 
cr  negative 


9.  Human  sympathy 

(    )  (    )  (    )  (    ) 

extremely  noticeably  average  somewhat 

tolerant  and         above  average  kindness  and      exacting 

patient  patience 


.        (     ) 
mtolerant 
and  critical 


rbly 


( 

superc 
friendly  and 
sociable 


10.  Friendliness  and  sociability 

(    )                   (    )                    (    )  (    ) 

somewhat           normally  somewhat  cold  and 

above  average    friendly  and  cool  and  unsociable 

sociable  aloof 


11.  Initiative   and   originality 


(    )  (    )  (    )  (    ) 

very  noticeably    somewhat  normally  somewhat 

creative  above  average    independent  dependent 

12.  Cooperation  and  leadership 

(    )  (    )  (    )  (    )^ 

pronounced  noticeable  average  somewhat 

ability  in  ability  to  ability  to  below 

leadership  lead  work  with  average 

others 


(     ) 
completely 
resourceless  and 
uninitiative 


(     ) 
obstructive 


antagonistic 


13.  Responsibility   and   reliability 


(    )  (    ) 

remarkably  somewhat 

responsible  and  above 

conscientious  average 


(     )  (     ) 

normal  somewhat 

promptness  below 

responsibility  average 
and 
reliability 


(     ) 
negligent  or 
irresponsible 


14.  Work  spirit  and  industry 

(    )  (    )  (    )  ,.  (    ), 

tireless  somewhat  work  habits  somewhat 

above  average  as  usually  inferior 

in  industry  met  with  work  habits 


(     ) 
lazy 
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15.  Morals  and  ideals 


the  highest 
grade  of 
conduct  and 
ideals 


high  call 
to  service 
and  sincerity 


noticeably 
8Uf)erior 
conduct  and 
ideals 


(  ) 
conduct  and 
standards  as 
usually  met 
with  among 
teachers 


(     ) 
conduct  or 
standards 
somewhat 
questionable 


(     ) 
conduct  and 
standards 
unacceptable 


16.  Professional  motive  and  attitude 
(    )  (    )  (    )  (    ) 

noticeably  average  somewhat  altogether 

above  regard  for  trifling  insincere  and 

average  teaching  mercenary 


Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  It  would  seem  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  refine  the  processes  of  selective  ad- 
mission to  municipal  teacher  training  institutions  more  min- 
utely than  it  can  be  done  in  a  state  system  of  teacher  training 
colleges.  And  surely  Principal  Spencer  and  his  staff  have 
done  much  to  point  the  way. 

The  next  item  calls  for  a  discussion  period  but  we  are 
running  very  short  of  time.  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  former 
president  of  the  National  Education  Association,  is  to  lead 
in  this  discussion. 

Miss  Jones,  can  you  in  about  five  minutes,  hit  one  or  two 
of  the  important  points  only  so  that  we  can  catch  up  a 
little  on  the  time  we  have  lost? 

(C)    DISCUSSION   LED   BY 

OLIVE  M.  JONES 

Former  President  National  Education  Association 
There  are  two  things  that  have  appeared  in  every  paper 
we  have  listened  to.  I  started  in  by  taking  notes,  and  then 
I  remembered  the  clergyman  who  went  to  a  Conference 
lasting  three  days.  On  the  first  day  he  took  125  pages  of 
notes,  and  the  other  two  days  he  just  listened.  I  stopped 
taking  notes  and  just  listened. 

There  are  two  things  which  have  impressed  me  consid- 
erably. First,  the  new  and  exceedingly  great  emphasis  on 
personality  traits  of  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  one 
of  the  biggest  steps  in  advancement  that  has  been  made. 
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Secondly,  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher-training  institu- 
tion and  of  the  High  School  for  the  work  of  the  teacher 
that  is  sent  out.  One  speaker  discussed  the  follow-up  of 
the  work  of  the  teacher.  Another  spoke  of  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Vocational  Counsellor  and  Grade  Adviser 
in  the  follow-up  work  of  the  students  selected  to  prepare 
for  teaching.     Note  the  emphasis ! 

The  second  matter  that  inspired  me  was  the  order  of  list- 
ing of  the  qualities  to  be  considered  by  the  Vocational  Coun- 
sellor in  advising  the  teacher.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  with 
one  exception,  physical  fitness  was  given  first  place.  This 
is  an  illuminating  thing  to  remember ! 

One  thought  comes  to  my  mind.  In  the  emphasis  upon 
eliminating  those  who  are  unfit  for  teaching,  what  is  done 
to  insist  upon  those  who  are  fit  for  teaching  going  into  it? 
It  seems  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  for 
us  to  consider.  I  am  wondering  if  it  might  not  be  worth 
while  to  ask  some  of  the  people  who  have  written  papers 
to  answer  that  question.  How  much  are  we  doing  to  make 
those  who  ought  to  teach,  want  to  teach? 

At  the  present  time  I  am  in  charge  of  about  25  young 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30.  Not  one  is  a  teacher. 
Not  one  would  consent  to  become  a  teacher,  and  almost 
every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  a  teacher  in  an  Elementary 
School. 

These  are  the  questions  that  have  come  to  my  mind. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  In  so  far  as  I  can 
see  the  discussions  will  have  to  be  informal  and  in  small 
groups.     That  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 

When  you  came  in  to  the  Conference  hall  you  received  a 
blank  which  you  are  asked  to  fill  as  a  record  of  your  attend- 
ance at  this  morning  session. 

The  Proceedings  of  this  Conference  will  be  printed  and  a 
volume  can  be  sent  to  each  paying  member.    There  is  always 
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a  great  demand  for  this  volume  of  Proceedings  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  cost  of  printing  is  practically  the  full 
amount  of  the  membership  dues,  namely  $2.00.  Professor 
Suhrie,  our  Chairman  since  the  organization  of  this  Con- 
ference four  years  ago,  has  really  been  put  to  it  in  raising 
money  to  meet  expenses.  He  has  attended  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  program  and  has  been  the  inspiring  mover  in 
it  and  he  has  had  a  real  financial  burden  to  carry.  He  has 
had  to  advance  some  of  his  own  funds  at  times  to  carry 
these  programs  through.  It  would  therefore  be  a  great 
help  if  each  one  would  fill  out  one  of  these  blanks  and  if 
you  have  not  yet  joined  to  do  so,  and  give  them  to  the 
Treasurer  as  you  go  out.  Spread  the  gospel  in  your  own 
schools  that  you  think  the  work  that  Professor  Suhrie  is 
doing  is  well  worth  while  and  should  receive  encouragement 
and  financial  support.  I  shall  call  on  him  for  a  word  before 
we  adjourn  for  a  few  minutes  of  relaxation. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  I  am  very 
sure  that  many  of  you  who  have  listened  to  these  papers 
have  been  a  little  bit  troubled  about  the  time  limits  set. 
You  will  note  however,  that  we  have  chosen  for  discussion 
leaders  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  men  and  women  who 
are  especially  fitted  to  make  good  summaries.  You  can 
count  upon  Miss  Jones  for  a  very  excellent  and  full  sum- 
mary. 

I  think  I  ought  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  new 
Secretary,  Mr.  Fred  M.  Richmond  of  Newark  Normal 
School,  is  just  getting  hold  of  his  work  and  will  be  very 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  you  at  any  time  during  the  day 
and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  information  you  may 
need.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Fred  M. 
Richmond. 

Mr.  Richmond,  Secretary  of  the  Conference:  I  am  just 
learning  my  job,  and  one  of  the  important  duties  I  find  is 
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to  get  an  accurate  list  of  all  of  the  institutions  represented 
at  these  sessions.  Will  you  therefore  kindly  cooperate  by 
signing  the  blanks  at  every  session  which  you  attend  so  that 
we  can  have  a  full  record.  Those  assisting  at  the  rear  of 
the  ballroom  will  collect  the  blanks  as  you  go  out. 

Dr.  Suhrie  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  during  the 
short  recess  period  of  presenting  those  heads  of  teacher 
training  institutions  who  are  in  attendance  to  Associate 
Superintendent  Harold  G.  Campbell  of  the  New  York  City 
schools.    Will  they  please  come  to  the  front  of  the  hall? 

6.  RELAXATION  AND  SINGING 

For  a  few  moments  the  delegates  exchanged  greetings 
and  engaged  in  informal  conferences.  They  were  then 
called  together  again  by  singing  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  " 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Breese. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  By  abbreviating 
our  recess  period  somewhat  we  are  enabled  to  gO'  forward 
with  our  program  on  scheduled  time.  We  are  now  ready 
for  the  next  item  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Wayland  Stearns,  Principal  of  the  Barringer  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey  (interrupting)  :  You  think 
you  know  what  is  the  next  item  on  the  program,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— ^but  you  don't !  New  Jersey  has  at  last  been  admitted 
to  the  Union  and  it  is  becoming  generally  known  that  we 
have  a  High  School  Principals'  Association,  and  on  behalf 
of  that  High  School  Principals'  Association  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  good  will,  and  as  an  assurance  that  they  have 
no  grudge  against  you  because  you  live  in  New  York,  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  this  gavel.  This 
gavel  was  made  by  the  secretary  in  the  Manual  Arts  de- 
partment of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Newark,  "  in  the 
hinterland  beyond  the  Hudson." 
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Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  for  this  additional  means  of  getting  New  Jersey 
speakers  off  the  floor  on  time.  Now  I  can  take  a  gavel  in 
each  hand  and  I  shall  most  certainly  do  my  duty! 

We  shall  return  to  the  program  as  printed  and  find  out 
what  the  teacher  training  colleges  are  doing  with  those 
angels  of  i)erfection  whom  we  send  to  them. 

I  will  now  present  Mr.  John  R.  Patterson,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  of  Roselle,  New  Jersey. 

7.  WHAT  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES  ARE  DOING  TO  MEET  THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITY: 

(a)  BY  BETTER  DEFINING  THE  CRITERIA  FOR 
DETERMINING  THE  SELECTION  OF  CANDI- 
DATES 

(1)    JOHN    R.    PATTERSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Roselle,  New  Jersey 
Ten  years  ago  a  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  in  educa- 
tion studied  the  problem  of  state  support  for  teachers  in 
training.  The  justification  of  the  study  rested  mainly  on 
one  aspect  of  a  general  situation  that  was  regarded  as  a 
national  emergency  in  education.  Too  few  persons  were 
seeking  admission  to  the  teacher -training  institutions.  Many 
wild  lunges  were  made  to  solve  the  problem.  For  example, 
the  Perkins  Normal  School  at  Akron,  Ohio,  paid  its  stu- 
dents not  insignificant  monthly  sums  during  the  training 
period.  The  problem  of  too  few  seeking  entrance  has  been 
solved,  but  not  that  way.  The  solution  came  ab  extra,  not 
ab  intra!  Today  we  are  confronted  with  the  extreme  oppo- 
site condition  regarding  numbers  seeking  admission.  The 
problem  now  is  one  of  selective  admission,  not  the  recruit- 
ing of  adequate  gross  numbers. 

The  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools  are  right  now 
"  problem-conscious  "  as  never  before.    This  conference  and 
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the  three  preceding  ones  through  the  programs  and  the  per- 
sonal stimulations  made  possible,  have  played  no  inconsid- 
erable part  in  making  this  consciousness  articulate.  The 
best  things  that  have  been  expressed  in  the  country  at  large 
have  been  the  utterances  of  these  conferences. 

No  single  problem  has  received  more  intelligent  study 
than  that  of  selective  admission.  These  conferences  have 
heard  an  array  of  talent  of  national  prominence  discuss  this 
problem,  all  the  way  from  the  philosophical  level  to  the 
simple  statement  of  programs  already  operative. 

An  inventory  of  your  thinking  and  practice  here  in  the 
E^st  when  reduced  to  lowest  terms  and  fewest  common 
denominators  yields  five  criteria  for  admissions.  In  "  low- 
est terms  "  the  East  is  rapidly  abandoning  the  single  tradi- 
tional criterion  of  evidence  of  scholarship.  You  have  recog- 
nized the  inadequacy  of  such  a  single  criterion.  You  know 
its  origin  and  deny  its  adequacy,  although  keenly  aware 
of  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  administration.  You  have 
moved  on  to  not  fewer  than  five  common  denominators. 
These  are: 

1.  Scholarship,  general  and  specific 

2.  General  intelligence — whatever  that  means 

3.  Physical  fitness  and  vigor 

4.  Command  of  the  vernacular 

and 

5.  Possession  of  teaching  personality  and  character  traits. 

Your  speakers  have  not  always  said  just  these  things,  yet 
a  consolidation  of  inventoried  data  displays  them  in  bold 
relief. 

Your  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  "  yessing "  these  cri- 
teria. In  their  application  to  cases  of  admission,  sound  and 
wise  administration  is  challenged.  Two  basic  problems 
arise.     They  are: 
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1.  The  derivation  of  reliable  measures  and  tools  for  the 
determination  of  the  necessary  degree  of  presence  in  the 
admittee. 

2.  The  resistance,  in  a  democratic  society,  to  that  which 
seems  to  deny  the  idea  of  an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance 
for  all. 

Both  of  these  are  hard  problems  to  solve.  It  may  be  that 
before  their  solution  be  effected,  external  changes  in  the 
general  social  order  will  play  a  similar  trick  to  that  of  a 
decade  ago  by  causing  the  problem  to  vanish.  However, 
your  speaker  counsels  not  an  attitude  and  disposition  of 
"  wait  and  see."  Instead,  we  public  school  administrators 
would  prefer  to  say  "Get  the  problem  solved  !  Our  children 
need  the  fittest  teachers !  " 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  All  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  this  very  compact  resume  of  the 
prevailing  practices  in  selective  admission  as  reported  by 
the  several  states  and  cities  at  the  previous  gatherings  of 
this  Annual  Spring  Conference  will  be  prompted  to  re-read 
these  more  extended  reports  in  the  published  proceedings 
of  '26,  '27,  and  '28  which  may  still  be  gotten  at  $1.25  per 
copy  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

We  shall  now  hear  from  Dr.  Elizabeth  H.  Morris  of  the 
State  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany.  Dr.  Morris  has 
spent  some  years  in  making  a  serious  and  very  intensive 
study  of  the  problem  of  determining  what  the  valid  criteria 
are  for  the  prognosis  of  teaching  success. 

(2)    ELIZABETH   H.   MORRIS 

State   Teachers   College,  Albany,   Nezv    York 

I.  Previous  proceedings  of  this  Society  have  contributed 

much  to  defining  the  responsibilities  of  normal  schools  and 

teachers  colleges.     One   of   the   most   significant   of   these 

responsibilities  is  that  of  establishing  criteria  for  the  selec- 
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tion  of  students.     Such  a  problem  as  this  carries  certain 
implications,  of  which  three  are  outstanding : 

1.  What  are  the  standards  of  good  teaching? 

2.  Who  are,  the  people  who  are  likely  to  teach  well? 

3.  How  may  the  significant  factors  of  the  hypothetical 
"  teaching  personality  "  be  measured  with  relative  objectivity 
instead  of  variously  estimated  with  the  many  risks  inherent 
in  subjective  rating  scales? 

II.  My  study  begins,  in  a  sense,  where  rating  scales 
leave  off.    It  involves: 

First.  Some  attempt  at  analysis  of  the  true  nature  of  per- 
sonality including  several  questions : 

(a)  What  is  the  essential  meaning  of  frequently  men- 
tioned traits  such  as  initiative,  sympathy,  persistence  as  dis- 
tinguished from  stubbornness,  etc.? 

(b)  How  are  these  various  traits  interrelated? 

(c)  What  are  the  fundamental  devices  for  detecting  and 
extending  these  traits? 

Second.  Formulation  of  the  tentative  measures  of  certain 
important  traits. 

Third.  A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  measures. 

III.  Report  of  some  of  the  outcomes  of  this  study  will 
describe  certain  criteria  for  selection  that  are  proving  useful 
in  the  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany,  New  York.  I 
have  found  evidence  supporting  the  following  standards : 

1.  Personality  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  whole, 
integrated  individual  rather  than  merely  a  person's  pleasant 
manner,  voice,  physical  make-up,  qualities  of  enthusiasm, 
reliability,  accuracy,  or  any  other  particular  characteristic. 
The  over-lapping  of  many  terms  used  in  rating  scales  and 
the  different  combinations  of  traits  listed  in  various  rating 
scales,  call  attention  to  vagueness  of  meaning  of  such  quali- 
ties as  I  have  just  mentioned.  For  example,  when  enthusi- 
asm is  given  in  a  list  which  does  not  mention  health,  it 
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probably  means  vigor ;  enthusiasm  in  a  list  which  does,  how- 
ever, also  include  health  probably  designates  cheerful  out- 
look or  temperament,  a  quality  not  unlike  optimism,  a  term 
in  still  other  lists. 

2.  Since  personality  is  a  complex  blend  of  characteristics, 
in  a  sense  the  whole  sum  of  an  individual's  reaction  ten- 
dencies, it  can  be  measured  only  as  we  achieve  some  satis- 
factory designation  of  the  component  parts.  A  helpful 
division  of  the  elements  of  personality  is  that  which  Allport 
has  given  in  his  "  Social  Psychology."  Some  mention  of 
these  divisions  will  be  made  in  my  comments  on  the  "  Pro- 
file Chart "  we  are  using  at  State  College. 

3.  The  measures  of  various  components  of  personality 
should  be  obtained  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  both  a  com- 
posite score,  by  which  an  individual  may  be  ranked  with 
reference  to  his  fellows,  and  differential  scores,  which  serve 
to  throw  into  relief  the  individual  characteristics  of  each 
candidate.  These  two  kinds  of  scores  also  will  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  Profile  Chart. 

4.  Such  subtle  things  as  attitudes  and  personal  traits 
should  be  estimated  indirectly  and  specifically  rather  than 
by  direct  rating  of  general  abstract  terms.  For  example, 
estimates  of  emotional  breadth  are  more  distinguishable 
when  determined  by  a  variety  of  "  like "  and  "  dislike " 
answers  to  a  specific  list  of  things,  than  when  based  upon 
general  subjective  ratings.  The  tact  of  one  individual  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  another  more  exactly  through  the 
device  of  multiple  choice  reactions  to  a  definite  list  of 
described  situations  than  by  vague  ratings  on  tact.  Finally, 
accuracy  instead  of  being  directly  mentioned  may  neverthe- 
less be  quite  definitely  suggested  through  responses  to  teach- 
ing situations  for  which  both  accurate  and  inaccurate 
reactions  are  suggested.  I  call  this  kind  of  measuring 
indirect  because  it  is  the  accurate  or  inaccurate  behavior  that 
is  asked  about,  rather  than  the  quality  of  accuracy  itself. 
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5.  This  indirect  measurement,  as  already  implied,  must 
be  specific.  In  what  I  have  written  concerning  "  Personal 
Traits  and  Success  in  Teaching,"  I  point  out  that  scoring 
on  such  a  measuring  device  as  my  "  Trait  Index  "  is  a  dif- 
ferential rather  than  a  descriptive  scoring.  The  scoring 
should  quite  possibly  differ  on  certain  items,  according  to 
the  kind  of  teaching  for  which  fitness  is  being  determined. 
Scoring  answer  or  norms  for  elementary  teachers  may  differ 
slightly  from  scoring  answer  or  norms  for  secondary  teach- 
ers. The  choice  of  significant  answers  throughout  the  Index 
(based  on  results  from  contrasting  groups  of  strong  and 
weak  teachers)  has  been  determined  in  a  way  that  serves 
to  pick  out  the  probably  good  teachers  rather  than  directly 
to  indicate  the  traits  most  often  found  in  good  teachers. 
Thus  the  Trait  Index  is  a  diagnostic  rather  than  a  descrip- 
tive device. 

6.  Use  of  various  devices  to  supplement  Intelligence  Test 
has  given  impressive  evidence  of  the  complex  nature  of 
traits  we  wish  to  discover  and  measure.  Leadership,  as 
valuable  in  teaching,  is  undoubtedly  a  complex  blend  of 
many  simpler  qualities  and  often  designates  a  combination 
which  includes  what  might  be  referred  to  as  tact,  breadth 
of  interest,  insight,  initiative,  and  so  on. 

7.  Measures  secured  from  successful  teachers  compared 
to  those  from  weak  teachers  and  from  members  of  other 
professional  groups,  indicate  that  there  is  no  unique  com- 
bination of  traits  which  may  he  termed  the  "  teaching  per- 
sonality'' hut  that  the  desirable  personal  make-up  for  teach- 
ing is  to  be  designated  by  certain  degrees  and  blends  of 
qualities  which  many  people  possess. 

IV.  The  Profile  Sheet  to  which  I  made  earlier  reference 
is  an  arrangement  for  plotting  the  relative  rank  of  an  indi- 
vidual compared  to  the  whole  student  body  by  means  of 
decile  ranks.    That  is,  a  student  whose  rating  in  intelligence 
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is  that  of  the  lowest  tenth  of  our  student  body  is  given  a 
rank  of  1,  an  average  student  has  a  rank  of  4  or  5,  accord- 
ing to  which  side  of  the  median  score  his  individual  score 
happens  to  fall.  Highest  rank  is  indicated  by  a  check  in 
column  10,  and  so  on.  When  ranks  indicated  in  this  way 
are  combined  for  several  kinds  of  measures  on  a  given 
sheet,  it  is  a  quickly  useful  and  visible  summary  of  the 
measures  of  a  student's  traits. 

Use  of  such  a  profile  sheet  has  brought  out  the  following 
points : 

1.  Though  there  are  many  ways  in  which  school  grades 
are  unsatisfactory  measures  of  studlents,  we  find  them 
valuable  as  one  index  of  candidates'  fitness  for  teaching. 
Probably  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  subjective  variability 
of  grades  because  they  reflect,  to  some  degree,  characteris- 
tics of  persistence,  accuracy,  emotional  steadiness,  etc.,  in 
addition  to   or  combined   with   general   intellectual   ability. 

2.  A  desire  to  teach  is  generally  considered  an  important 
part  of  the  candidate's  fitness  for  teaching.  We  have  found 
at  State  College  as  great  success  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom,  according  to  statements  made  at  entrance,  teaching 
was  not  first  choice  of  life  work,  as  for  those  whose  one, 
or  at  least  outstanding,  desire  was  to  teach.  Of  course, 
a  definite  aversion  to  teaching  is  an  unsuitable  attitude  and 
a  definite  handicap,  but  whether  or  not  teaching  is  the 
individual's  first  choice  in  a  professional  sense  becomes  sig- 
nificant only  in  comparison  with  other  facts  about  him. 
Great  desire  to  teach  may  be  vitiated  by  emotional  insta- 
bility, and  so  on. 

3.  In  measuring  the  intellectual  make-up,  we  wish  to  learn 
an  individual's  rank  in  terms  of  total  score,  also  in  terms 
of  an  accuracy  score,  a  speed  score,  a  score  in  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  a  score  on  a  reading  and  comprehension  test. 

4.  Though  correlations  between  health  measures  which 
have  heretofore  been  available  and  other  records   secured 
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were  rather  low,  the  partial  correlation  technique  as  reported 
in  my  study  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  health 
measures  and  corroborated  many  people's  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  health  as  contributing  to  pleasing  personality 
and  as  related  to  success  in  teaching.  There  is  not  time 
to  go  into  this  problem  in  any  detail  but  I  might  state  that 
further  investigation  is  under  way  at  the  State  College  for 
Teachers  to  discover  what  more  exact,  objective  measures 
of  health  can  be  secured  and  how  valuable  an  index  they 
are  of  fitness  for  teaching. 

5.  A  fifth  group  of  measures  constituting  our  profile 
record  is  that  indicating  degree  of  emotional  stability,  emo- 
tional intensity,  emotional  breadth,  and  assurance. 

6.  A  sixth  group  of  measures  which  help  us  to  picture 
the  candidate  as  a  whole  individual,  is  the  group  giving  his 
rank  in  matters  of  complex  social  relations. 

7.  Use  of  the  Profile  Chart  for  outstandingly  strong,  for 
average,  and  for  exceedingly  weak  students  has  disclosed 
the  following  values  of  such  a  Profile  device : 

(a)  High  average  rank  is  in  itself  one  good  evidence  of 
probable  success  in  teaching. 

(b)  Relative  similarity  of  rank  in  the  different  measures, 
though  not  identity  of  rank,  seems  to  be  a  favorable  feature 
of  a  candidate's  profile.  This  fact  seems  to  corroborate  the 
frequently  made  statement,  "A  well  balanced  personality 
is  desirable." 

(c)  Those  differences  in  rank  which  do  occur  may  sug- 
gest interesting  and  significant  aspects  of  the  personality, 
and  are  not  a  disadvantage  if  not  too  great.  For  example, 
if  a  student's  lowest  rank  in  any  measure  is  that  of  3  and 
no  rank  is  higher  than  that  of  6,  his  range  of  4  different 
ranks  is  not  great  enough  to  be  a  handicap.  More  than 
4  different  ranks,  however,  call  for  further  questions  con- 
cerning his  profile,  namely. 
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(d)  Where  do  discrepancies  of  rank  occur^ — that  is,  what 
measures  deviate  particularly  from  the  student's  average — 
and  how  extreme  are  these  deviations  ?  We  have  found,  for 
instance,  that  a  student  who  ranks  2  in  intelligence  but  8 
in  emotional  stability  has  a  better  chance  of  success  in  spite 
of  this  great  discrepancy  in  rank  than  a  student  who  ranked 
only  2  in  both  intelligence  and  emotional  stability.  (It 
should  be  remembered  here  that  a  rank  of  2  means  rank 
in  our  student  body,  and  therefore  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sible intelligence  requirement  for  our  work:  such  a  student 
has  a  lower  intelligence  than  the  average  in  our  college 
group,  but  is  not  a  person  of  low  intelligence  in  general.) 
Furthermore,  rank  2  in  intelligence  combined  with  rank  8 
in  emotional  stability  proves  to  be  a  far  more  favorable  com- 
bination than  rank  2  in  emotional  stability  and  8  in  intelli- 
gence. This  is  probably  especially  true  in  our  college  where 
many  of  the  students  meet  serious  problems  of  readjustment 
to  a  complex,  urban  environment  with  little  personal  super- 
vision, in  place  of  the  rural  environments  and  closer  per- 
sonal contacts  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

(e)  Moderate  degree  of  certain  traits,  such  as  assurance, 
is  probably  more  desirable  than  extreme  degree. 

(f)  Variation  within  a  certain  range  is  probably  not  sig- 
nificant, but  outside  of  this  range  is  important.  For  ex- 
ample, rank  6  in  accuracy  probably  means  little  more  than 
rank  4,  but  a  9th  decile  rank  is  a  definite  asset  compared 
to  the  handicap  of  only  a  1st  or  a  2nd  decile  rank  in 
accuracy. 

V.  I  hope  that  this  inevitably  brief  description  of  a 
profile  scheme  for  bringing  together  a  candidate's  ranks  in 
several  different  measures,  has  been  sufficiently  clear  for 
you  to  understand  the  way  we  are  using  measures  of  scho- 
lastic achievement,  intellectual  and  emotional  make-up, 
health,  and  social  characteristics  to  furnish  numerical  stand- 
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ards  for  satisfactory  general  rank  of  students  who  wish  to 
take  our  training.  Though  we  now  require  a  Regents 
average  of  80,  we  are  studying  the  success  of  an  experi- 
mental group  who  were  allowed  to  substitute  other  assets 
for  a  slight  deficiency  in  this  average.  The  acceptance  of 
so-called  "  sub-8'O's  "  was  determined  by  the  composite  score 
resulting  from  a  profile  rating  such  as  I  have  described. 
Interpretation  of  profiles  is  being  used  for  conference  with 
individual  students.  We  are  finding  that  various  different 
measures  constitute  valuable  criteria  for  selecting  candidates 
and  that  a  profile  summary  of  the  measures  is  a  helpful 
technique  for  furnishing  additional  standards  concerning 
the  significant   relationship   of   the   different  measures. 

The  profile  device  can  be  adapted  to  those  particular 
measures  and  norms  which  are  found  to  be  significant 
indices  in  any  given  institution.  Most  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  lack  the  selective  services  of  a  co-ordinat- 
ing counsellor  such  as  the  one  who  decides  concerning 
applicants  to  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Normal  School.  I  be- 
lieve that  schools  can  profitably  use  a  profile  technique  or 
some  equivalent  for  it  which  will  picture  the  other  than 
intellectual  measures  as  well  as  the  intelligence  rank  of 
candidates. 

Finally,  I  should  like  just  to  suggest  that  the  big  ques- 
tion of  selecting  students  for  our  teacher  training  institutions 
comes  very  close  to  the  big  problem  of  Guidance.  I  must 
take  issue  with  the  statement  made  in  this  conference  last 
year  that  "  the  normal  school  does  not  exist  for  the  welfare 
of  the  students  who  attend  it."  Probably  that  statement 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  not  too  extreme  a  fashion,  but  pro- 
fessional placement  certainly  has  the  two-fold  aspect  of 
serving  not  only  society  but  also  the  individuals  who  con- 
stitute it.  We  must  try  to  understand  the  many  qualities 
of  those  students  who  apply  for  admission  to  our  institu- 
tions by  finding  standard  scores  or  norms  for  many  kinds 
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of  traits.  By  selecting  candidates  who  show  the  greater 
prospects  of  success  we  may  serve  both  them  and  society 
as  a  whole,  and  we  shall  probably  succeed  better  if  we 
follow  the  principle  of  selecting  those  at  the  top  rather 
than  rejecting  those  at  the  bottom,  that  is,  if  we  fill  our 
quotas  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  bring  the  largest  and 
most  varied  chances  for  success,  but  realize  that  many  types 
of  people  make  good  teachers  and  that  there  are  certain 
characteristics  which  all  of  these  types  show  in  common. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  wonder  if  Miss 
Morris  has  one  of  those  forms  with  her  of  which  she  spoke? 

Dr.  Morris:  No,  I  am  sorry,  I  haven't.  The  Trade  In- 
dex is  out  of  print  and  all  available  copies  were  used.  It 
may  be  available  again,  however,  and  it  is  called  "  Person- 
ality Traits  and  Success  in  Teaching."  (Teachers  College 
Contributions  No.  342.) 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  We  will  now  pass 
on  to  the  next  speaker.  Dr.  Suhrie,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conference,  has  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  him. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  I  am  sure  you 
all  feel  sorry  not  to  have  ample  time  to  discuss  the  paper  to 
which  you  have  just  listened  but  we  are  behind  schedule  and 
so  we  shall  have  to  forego  that  pleasure,  but  if  anyone 
wishes  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  order  to  make  comment,  either 
approvingly  or  negatively  will  he  or  she  please  let  me  know  ? 
The  discussion  of  the  paper  may  be  presented  to  me  in 
written  form  and  will  be  included  in  the  Proceedings. 

I  want  to  announce  that  I  have  a  telegram  from  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Steele,  President  of  the  California,  Pennsylvania, 
State  Teachers  College,  saying  that  he  cannot  come.  I  have 
his  paper,  however,  and  it  will  be  included  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 
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(b)  BY  INTERPRETING  THE  PROGRESSIVELY 
ADVANCING  STANDARDS  OF  THE  TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS, 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES,  PARENTS 
AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

ROBERT    M.    STEELE 

President  State  Teachers  College,  California,  Pennsylvania 

To  be  understood  and  appreciated  the  teachers  college 
must  interpret  its  aims  and  purposes  to  the  public  it  serves. 
It  is  dependent  on  public  support.  It  serves  the  public 
need.  To  create  intelligent  and  sympathetic  support  it  must 
go  more  than  half  way  to  establish  contact  with  school 
superintendents,  high  school  principals  and  teachers,  parents, 
and  high  school  pupils.  To  serve  the  public  need  the 
teachers  college  staff  must  go  out  into  the  field  and  become 
personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  these  needs  and 
with  actual  school  conditions.  It  can  not  depend  on  chance 
or  on  its  graduates  to  interpret  its  advancing  standards  to 
school  people.  The  movement  has  been  so  rapid  that  the 
graduate  of  five  years  or  even  two  years  ago  fails  almost 
utterly  to  appreciate  the  ideals  and  the  advancing  standards 
of  today. 

The  teachers  college  must  bring  school  people  to  its  halls 
and  must  send  its  faculty  and  students  out  to  high  schools, 
thus  maintaining  close  and  constant  contact  with  the  field. 

We  have  found  that  small  group  conferences  held  at  the 
college  are  especially  helpful  in  developing  in  the  minds  of 
superintendents  and  high  school  principals  an  appreciation 
of  advancing  college  requirements  and  standards.  We  have 
been  careful  to  invite  to  the  same  conferences  groups 
whose  professional  problems  are  quite  similar  and  have 
arranged  for  round  table  discussions  at  which  each  visitor 
has  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  present  his  views. 
These  conferences  are  called  on  days  when  the  college  is  in 
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regular  session  and  one  part  of  the  day  is  occupied  in  vis- 
iting classes,  in  visiting  the  demonstration  school  and  in 
inspecting  the  plant  in  general.  The  round  table  discussion 
occupies  about  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and  a  similar  period 
in  the  afternoon.  To  this  conference  are  invited  those  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  are  free  and  usually  some  member 
of  the  staff  presents  briefly  some  phase  of  the  teachers 
college  program  and  attempts  to  make  clear  to  the  visitors 
the  new  standards  as  they  develop  and  to  tell  how  the  college 
functions  in  working  out  these  advancing  standards.  Such 
questions  as  admission  requirements,  selection  of  students, 
courses  required,  contact  of  subject  matter  courses  with 
demonstration  school,  organization  and  operation  of  prac- 
tice teaching  are  taken  up.  The  visitors  ask  questions  and 
make  suggestions  and  a  mutual  understanding  results  helpful 
alike  to  college  and  public  school  official. 

One  feature  of  the  conference  is  a  dinner  served  to  the 
visitors  and  members  of  the  staff  followed  by  a  social  hour. 
This  social  hour  adds  to  the  conference  the  "  lobby  "  feature 
which  has  become  so  popular  and  so  helpful  at  national 
and  state  conventions.  Visitors  discuss  with  each  other  and 
with  members  of  the  staff  their  own  peculiar  problems  in 
an  informal  way.  Conferences  of  county  superintendents, 
district  superintendents,  supervising  principals,  high  school 
principals  have  been  held  at  the  California  State  Teachers 
College. 

Likewise  special  teachers  of  the  area  are  brought  together 
to  spend  a  day  on  their  own  problems.  For  example  an  art 
conference  was  held  under  the  leadership  of  the  head  of 
the  art  department.  These  art  supervisors  brought  samples 
of  work  done  by  pupils  under  their  direction  and  prepared  a 
combined  exhibit  of  what  was  regarded  by  the  art  supervi- 
sors themselves  as  satisfactory  work  in  art  for  each  grade  in 
the  public  school.  A  cooperative  spirit  was  developed  which 
led  to  the  sending  of  exhibits  from  the  college  to  the  public 
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schools  in  this  area  and  from  different  districts  art  exhibits 
were  brought  to  the  college  to  be  viewed  by  students. 

The  first  method  then  by  which  the  college  can  meet  its 
responsibility,  for  interpreting  its  advancing  standards  to 
school  people,  is  by  bringing  school  people  to  the  college. 

The  second  way  is  to  take  the  college  out  into  the  public 
schools.  This  may  be  done  by  visits  to  high  schools  by  col- 
lege instructors  and  college  students. 

A  practice  we  have  found  mutually  helpful  is  to  have 
members  of  the  college  staff  consult  with  high  school  seniors 
and  give  information  about  the  state  teacher  training  pro- 
gram and  assistance  in  selecting  teacher  training  curricula. 
High  school  students  are  intensely  interested  in  college  life 
and  we  have  found  that  college  students  seem  able  to  inter- 
pret college  life  better  to  high  school  students  than  do  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  College  seniors  were  excused  from  classes 
a  day  earlier  at  Easter  vacation  time  and  were  asked  to 
visit  their  own  high  schools.  In  preparation  for  these  visits 
seniors  made  every  effort  to  inform  themselves  fully  on  all 
points  of  the  State  program  of  teacher  training  so  as  to 
answer  questions  put  to  them  by  high  school  students  in  their 
own  home  towns.  Conferences  on  their  return  to  school 
gave  much  useful  information  as  to  the  desirability  of  certain 
students  from  their  home  vicinities. 

A  most  satisfactory  arrangement  in  this  respect  is  in 
operation  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Frostburg,  Maryland, 
where  members  of  the  staff  accompany  normal  school  stu- 
dents when  they  go  on  speaking  visits  to  high  schools, 
meeting  high  school  seniors  and  informing  them  regarding 
the  work  of  the  normal  school,  its  courses  and  its  campus 
life. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  only  a  part  of  the  big  business 
of  providing  the  right  kind  of  education  for  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  No  college  faculty  can  prepare  teachers  success- 
fully without  cooperating  closely  and  intelligently  with  those 
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actually  at  work  in  the  field.  The  administrators  and  execu- 
tives and  teachers  must  actually  come  in  to  the  college  to 
keep  familiar  with  what  the  college  is  doing  and  the  college 
staff  must  get  out  into  the  schools  to  keep  familiar  with  the 
actual  working  conditions.  In  all  efforts  to  promote  these 
contacts  the  college  must  go  more  than  half  way. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  The  next  speaker, 
Dr.  Edwin  W.  Adams,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Nor- 
mal School,  has  been  heard  by  this  Conference  on  more 
than  one  previous  occasion.  He  always  has  an  inspiring 
story  to  tell  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  program 
of  teacher  training  in  his  city. 

(c)  BY  STEADFASTLY  REFUSING  TO  GRADUATE 
AND  CERTIFICATE  THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO 
LACK  THE  PERSONAL  OR  PROFESSIONAL 
EQUIPMENT  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESS  IN 
TEACHING 

EDWIN   W,   ADAMS 

Director,  Normal  and  Practice  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  hard-boiled  part  of  the  pro- 
gram! We  have  got  to  the  place  now,  where,  having 
selected  and  admitted  and  attempted  to  train  these  young 
people — you  are  up  against  getting  rid  of  those  who  are 
unpromising  and  inefficient. 

The  problem  of  elimination  of  students  lacking  in  per- 
sonal or  professional  equipment  is  closely  tied  up  with  that 
of  selection.  We  are  all  agreed,  at  least  in  theory,  that  only 
those  students  should  be  admitted  to  our  teacher  preparation 
institutions  who  by  the  best  standards  that  we  know  give 
promise  of  success  in  the  teaching  service  when  adequately 
trained  for  it.  That  we  are  required  to  dismiss  students 
from  our  institutions  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  to 
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refuse  to  graduate  them,  is  in  itself  proof  of  our  inability 
to  predict  with  certainty  likelihood  of  teaching  success. 

All  admissions  to  a  teacher  preparation  institution  should 
be  on  probation.  The  present  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  continuing  students  on  probation  throughout 
their  entire  teacher  preparation  career.  The  legal  proba- 
tionary period  in  Philadelphia  covers  the  entire  first  year. 
To  quote  from  the  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
"  Their  admission  shall  be  for  a  probationary  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  during  which  time,  on  recommendation  of 
the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  names  of  students  who  have 
shown  themselves  unqualified  by  reason  of  temperament, 
personality,  or  other  causes  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  school."  It  is  wise 
that  all  students  and  their  parents,  and  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  high  schools  from  which  they  come  be  made 
to  understand  that  every  student  is  on  probation. 

Among  the  several  factors  upon  which  the  retention  of  a 
student  depends  are:  success  in  the  foundational  subjects 
and  professionalized  subject  matter  courses ;  mastery  of  the 
content  of  the  materials  of  instruction  of  the  grades  for 
which  preparation  is  being  made;  good  health  and  freedom 
from  defects  likely  to  militate  against  successful  teaching; 
developing  personality  in  keeping  with  the  increasing  matur- 
ity and  experience  of  the  student;  continuing  and  develop- 
ing high  standards  of  character  and  conduct ;  and  the  ability 
successfully  to  perform  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
devolving  upon  the  student  in  all  phases  of  the  practice 
teaching  situation.  Students  and  parents  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  graduation  and  certification  will  depend 
upon  satisfactory  attainment  in  all  of  these  fields,  and  that 
failure  in  any  one  will  result  in  dismissal. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  provision  in 
operation  in  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  which  gives 
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the  faculty  full  authority  to  refuse  graduation  to  any  stu- 
dent who  has  failed  in  practice  teaching.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  student  may  at  any  time  during  his  career  in  the 
Normal  School  be  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  for 
dismissal  for  failure  to  meet  reasonable  standards  in  any 
or  all  of  the  items  listed  above. 

The  problem  of  elimination  or  refusal  to  graduate  un- 
qualified students  from  a  teacher  preparation  institution  is 
not  only  difficult,  but  may  prove  dangerous  unless  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  accumulating  and  preserving  neces- 
sary evidence.  Careful  records  should  be  made  of  every 
conference  with  a  student  or  parent  at  which  evidence  of 
unfitness  is  being  presented.  All  this  material  should  be 
kept  on  file  in  the  principal's  office,  and  so  organized  as  to 
be  available  for  use  on  a  minute's  notice.  In  every  critical 
interview  a  third  person,  such  as  the  assistant  principal,  the 
dean  of  women,  the  dean  of  men,  the  dean  of  instruction, 
or  some  other  official  representative  of  the  faculty,  should 
be  present.  All  such  interviews  should  be  followed  by  a 
letter  to  the  parent  giving  the  nature  of  the  findings  at  the 
interview.  Carbon  copies  of  such  letters  should  become  a 
part  of  the  permanent  file.  In  the  case  of  students  who  are 
failing  or  are  likely  to  fail  in  practice  teaching,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  analysis  and  causes  of  failure  written  out  by 
the  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching  in  charge,  read  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  Supervisor  with  the  student,  and  signed  by 
the  student  at  the  clase  of  the  interview.  The  necessity 
for  having  each  case  built  up  with  exceeding  care  and  every 
step  leading  to  elimination  or  the  refusing  of  graduation  a 
matter  of  record,  must  be  fully  realized  if  such  cases  are 
to  be   handled   successfully. 

The  responsibility  for  elimination  at  every  point  during 
the  teacher  preparation  period  should  be  placed  definitely 
upon  the  principal  and  faculty  of  the  teacher  preparation 
institution.     Such  action,  however,  should  be  subject  to  the 
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approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  case  of 
city  institutions,  or  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate,  in  the  case 
of  state  institutions. 

In  general,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  responsible  officer  of  a 
teacher  preparation  institution  to  strive  constantly  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  schools  for  which  the  teachers 
are  being  prepared  and  the  children  who  are  to  be  taught, 
by  a  wise  elimination,  operative  from  the  day  the  student 
applies  for  admission  to  the  normal  college  until  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  institution  has  been  placed  upon  him. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  am  very  glad  that 
we  close  on  that  last  note  because,  after  all,  our  primary 
obligation  is  to  the  children.  All  our  work  is  primarily 
directed  toward  giving  them  better  service. 

We  have  done  very  well.  I  hear  the  clock  striking 
twelve.  We  have  a  chance  for  a  little  summary  by  Dr. 
Roscoe  L.  West,  Director  of  Teacher  Training  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 

(d)  GENERAL  DISCUSSION  led  by 

ROSCOE  L.  WEST 

State  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  New  Jersey 
The  five  common  denominators  for  admission  to  teacher 
training  institutions  set  forth  by  Mr.  Patterson  constitute 
the  goals  towards  which  we  are  aiming.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly more  agreement  on  these  items  than  there  is  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  measure  applicants  on  these  criteria.  In 
scholarship,  for  example,  some  argue  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  high  school  record  as  sufficient  evidence.  Others  point 
out  the  subjectivity  of  high  school  marking  and  the  varia- 
tion between  schools.  They  favor  entrance  examinations  for 
the  determination  of  scholarship.  Unfortunately,  no  exam- 
inations yet  devised  are  reliable,  single  measures  of  past 
scholarship  or  of   future  promise. 
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It  is  agreed  that  physical  fitness  is  a  necessary  element 
in  the  qualifications  of  the  future  teacher,  and,  therefore, 
many  schools  require  the  applicant  to  present  a  physician's 
certificate.  This  does  not  seem  difficult  to  secure  even  by 
applicants  who  are  later  discovered  to  have  serious  heart 
defects,  or  even  to  have  crippled  conditions  that  prevent 
ordinary  work  in  physical  education. 

How  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  secure  any  adequate 
measure  of  a  person's  "  teaching  personality !  "  You  heard 
the  objections  raised  to  the  New  Jersey  plan  of  requiring 
the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  before 
allowing  an  applicant  to  take  the  entrance  examination. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  exclusion  of  students  who 
have  shown  a  personality  or  characteristics  of  temperament 
undesirable  in  a  teacher.  Most  of  our  high  school  princi- 
pals take  this  task  seriously  so  that  our  first  selection  occurs 
here.  We  feel  that  cooperation  is  very  necessary  between 
the  high  school  and  the  normal  school  and  certainly  if  the 
Principal  and  the  faculty  of  a  high  school  are  not  able, 
after  four  years  of  acquaintance,  to  pass  on  a  student's 
probable  success  in  normal  school,  no  one  is  able  to  do  so. 
Unless  we  can  secure  such  cooperation  we  might  as  well 
admit  all  high  school  graduates  and  work  out  methods  of 
elimination  during  their  training. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  evading  the  responsibility  which 
the  schools  have  of  not  allowing  students  to  start  on  a 
line  of  work  for  which  they  are  obviously  unfitted.  The 
high  school  is  now  a  school  of  differentiated  curricula,  not 
all  of  which  are  intended  to  prepare  for  later  work  in 
teacher  training.  I  believe  that  normal  schools  must  set  up 
definite  subject  requirements  for  entrance.  Obviously, 
these  requirements  should  differ  for  different  curricula.  In 
New  Jersey  for  example,  for  entrance  to  our  general  ele- 
mentary curriculum  an  applicant  must  present  at  least 
twelve  high  school  units  in  the  fields  of   English,  history, 
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mathematics,  science  or  foreign  language,  whereas  the  ap- 
plicant to  the  commercial  curriculum  must  present  only 
eight.  Specialization  must  be  recognized  after  a  certain 
minimum  of  general  culture  has  been  required. 

I  should  like  to  commend  most  heartily  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  Dr.  Adam.s  concerning  the  keeping  of 
records  of  students  who  are  warned  of  possible  dismissal. 
Very  often,  the  student  complains  of  inadequate  notice  or 
mis-reports  an  interview  so  that  the  principal  should  keep 
his  material  on  a  case  systematically  in  order.  You  noticed 
also  that  Dr.  Adams  spoke  not  only  of  scholarship  but  also 
of  defects  likely  to  militate  against  successful  teaching,  and 
of  defects  of  personality  and  of  character.  These  things 
must  be  considered  in  the  total  make-up  of  the  teacher. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Morris  presents  some  hopeful  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  future  of  measuring  the  qualities  which 
are  associated  with  success  in  teaching.  If  many  teacher 
training  institutions  could  secure  such  data  and  study  their 
inter- relationships  we  should  some  day  be  in  possession  of 
definite  information  for  predicting  probabilities  of  success 
in  teaching.  To  do  this  effectively  I  believe  we  shall  need 
to  have  more  activity  than  we  have  yet  had  in  the  follow-up 
work  of  normal  school  graduates.  Every  teacher  training 
institution  ought  to  have  a  supervisor  of  recent  graduates. 
Such  a  person  would  work  with  superintendents  and  super- 
visors in  adjusting  the  beginner  to  the  practical  problems  of 
the  classroom.  She  should  spend  much  time  in  studying 
the  relationship  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school  to  the 
work  done  later  by  the  teacher  so  that  we  may  set  up 
standards  for  good  teaching  and  discover  "  who  the  people 
are  who  are  likely  to  teach  well." 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  Happily  we  are  able 
to  close  this  morning  session  about  on  time.  It  has  been 
evident  throughout  this  morning's  program  that  the  speak- 
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ers  have  taken  their  assignments  seriously  and  that  they 
have  placed  a  high  value  upon  the  time  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished leaders  who  have  come  from  far  and  near  to 
attend  this  great  conference.  Dr.  Suhrie  has  a  way  of 
motivating  intensive  preparation. 

And  now  I  think  I  ought  not  to  close  the  program  of 
this  morning  session  without  calling  on  him  for  any  an- 
nouncements he  may  wish  to  make  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference :  In  the  making 
of  this  program  it  seemed  obviously  unwise  to  break  up 
the  second  of  the  two  topics,  but  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  this  afternoon's  program  will  leave  more  time  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Now  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  ought  to  be  said. 

We  have  in  this  audience  this  morning  men  and  women 
who  stand  for  a  great  deal  in  the  teacher  training  cause  in 
the  country  at  large.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
wholly  impossible,  with  the  assistance  that  was  at  hand,  to 
adequately  circularise  the  whole  country.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact  there  are  students  here  already  from  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  as  well  as  from  all  the  upper  tier  of  states 
in  New  England,  and  from  states  well  out  into  the  middle- 
west.  They  will  be  present  at  the  Student  Banquet  on  Fri- 
day night.  Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  have  already 
bought  tickets.  At  that  meeting  we  shall  have  many  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  many  types  of  public  teacher 
training  institutions.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  will  be  there;  Editors  of  New  York's  leading 
dailies,  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  and  City 
Superintendents  of  Schools  as  well  as  Presidents  of  Teach- 
ers Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  Will  be  there.  You,  who 
are  here,  will  be  glad  to  join  with  Federal,  State  and  City 
school  officers  in  paying  tribute  to  these  young  people  who 
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have  come  from  far  and  near.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
particular  feature  of  our  program. 

In  conclusion — may  I  invite  the  Directors  of  Teacher 
Training  in  the  States  and  Cities,  the  Presidents  and  Prin- 
cipals of  Normal  Schools  and  their  representatives  to  come 
forward  to  meet  Dr.  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  and  the 
President  of  the  Society  who  has  presided  this  morning. 

Dr.  Lucey,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  We  will  now  ad- 
journ to  meet  again  at  2  o'clock  sharp. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON   PROGRAM 

Two   O'clock   in   Grand   Ball    Room,    Hotel    Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City 

MAJOR  TOPIC  I.  COOPERATION  IN  ATTRACT- 
ING, SELECTING  AND  TRAINING  A  PRO- 
FESSIONAL STAFF  FOR  THE  TEACHING 
SERVICE  (continued) 

Harry  W.  Rockwell,  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  Colleges  and  President  of  the  State 
Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Presiding 

1.  SINGING  LED  BY  J.  Ambrose  Breese,  Director  of  Music, 

State  Teachers  College,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
In  the  Gloaming 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song 

2.  INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS     by     Ambrose     L. 

SuHRiE,  Chairman  of  the  Conference: 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  promptness  with  which 
you  returned  to  the  hall  this  afternoon.  We  have  been  able 
to  begin  singing  promptly  at  2  o'clock  as  had  been  planned. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  the  Speakers  will  all  come  to  the 
front  of  the  hall  so  that  each  may  be  ready  when  his  turn 
comes. 
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This  Conference  has  been  singly  fortunate  in  the  number 
of  distinguished  leaders  in  the  field  of  teacher  training  who 
have  been  in  attendance  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Con- 
ference this  morning.  This  afternoon  our  deliberations 
will  be  directed  by  one  of  these  gentlemen  whose  presence 
gives  me  far  more  than  ordinary  gratification.  Dr.  Harry 
W.  Rockwell,  the  president  this  year  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  Colleges,  is  a  man  whose  professional 
achievements  have  distinguished  him  among  the  ablest  lead- 
ers in  our  national  group  of  Teachers  College  presidents. 
His  particular  services  and  achievements  as  president  of 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Buffalo  have  won  for  him 
the  love  of  his  students  and  faculty,  the  approval  of  the 
public  and  the  deep  admiration  of  all  who  in  the  travails 
of  college  administration  have  learned  to  comprehend  fully 
how  all  but  insuperable  have  been  the  difficulties  he  has 
surmounted  in  blending  the  civic  pride  of  his  city  and  the 
patriotic  ardor  of  his  state  in  a  magnificent  movement  to 
recreate  the  state  teachers  college  over  which  he  has  for  some 
years  presided  as  President.  Before  turning  over  to  him 
the  direction  of  this  program  for  the  afternoon  session  I 
shall  recognize  Dr.  James  G.  Riggs  of  Oswego,  one  of  the 
veteran  Normal  School  Principals  of  New  York  State,  who 
has  long  been  an  associate  of  Dr.  Rockwell's  in  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Normal  School  Principals.  Dr. 
Riggs  desires  to  speak  for  a  moment  quite  informally  before 
the  formal  program  begins. 

Dr.  Riggs,  Principal  Oswego  Normal  School:  Before  Dr. 
Rockwell  begins  his  serious  business  of  presiding  it  is 
necessary  that  he  be  equipped  with  two  things.  First,  he 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  how  to  administer  the  rules  of 
such  an  assembly,  and  second,  he  should  be  invested  with 
the  symbol  of  his  office.  We  all  know  that  he  is  well- 
equipped  with  the  first  of  these  things.  I  propose  at  this 
time  to  give  him  the  second. 
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On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the  Oswego  State 
Normal  School  stands  a  statue  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  who  was 
the  pathfinder  in  the  new  fields  of  education.  He  blazed 
new  trails.  He  came  many  years  ago  and  brought  together 
the  ragged  children  of  the  streets  and  taught  them.  Later 
he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  found  the  teachers 
so  badly  prepared  that  he  kept  them  after  school  in  order 
that  he  might  train  them.  The  building  still  stands  where 
he  called  his  teachers  together  for  training.  He  found  that 
his  own  methods  were  inefficient  and  he  learned  in  Toronto 
of  Pestalozzi.  He  sent  to  Switzerland  and  got  the  godson 
of  Pestalozzi  to  come  and  labor  with  him.  Thus  we  have 
the  Oswego  method  of  objective  teaching. 

In  the  statue  on  the  front  of  our  campus  Dr.  Sheldon 
has  a  sphere  in  his  hand  and  a  little  boy  is  kneeling  at  his 
side.  He  would  have  enjoyed  the  moment  when  the  statue 
was  brought  from  Albany  to  Oswego.  The  men  were 
moving  it  out  on  planks  and  street  boys  came  to  look  at  the 
statue  and  one  little  fellow  said  "  See  de  ol'  guy !  He  is 
showin'  de  kid  how  to  t'row  de  ball." 

That  was  exactly  what  Dr.  Sheldon  did  try  to  do.  He 
passed  away  but  his  spirit  remains.  He  brought  his  bride 
to  Oswego  in  1861  and  they  planted  two  ash  trees  very 
close  together  which  have  since  become  entwined  into  one 
tree.  This  gavel  was  made  from  that  ash  tree  by  students 
of  our  Vocational  Training  Department. 

In  presenting  this  gavel  to  you,  from  the  oldest  Normal 
School  in  New  York  State,  to  the  newest  College  of  Teach- 
ers and  to  its  newest  President,  let  me  express  the  complete 
confidence  that  you  will  deal  with  it  justly  as  I  know  you 
will  gracefully.  And  in  order  that  the  wood  may  not  be 
lonesome,  I  have  brought  with  it  a  rock  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario,  named  by  the  Indians  for  the  waters  which 
give  back  brilliance. 
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After  the  careful  and  capable  guidance  of  this  program 
this  afternoon  I  hope  that  they  still  may  maintain  in  the 
years  to  come  by  you  as  President  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  Colleges  something  of  Dr.  Sheldon's 
great  humanitarian  spirit  associated  with  the  pleasing  mem- 
ory  of   your  gracious   leadership. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  Dr.  Riggs, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  sure  it  has  been  very  delight- 
ful to  listen  to  this  charming  exposition  of  a  very  interesting 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  teacher-training  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  and  pleasure 
to  receive  this  very  interesting  token  from  the  New  York 
University,  which  does  bring  with  it  something  of  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  that  Normal  School  which  has  made  a 
more  distinctive  contribution  than  any  other  one  of  the 
normal  schools  of  New  York  State. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  receive  this  token  at  the  hands 
of  my  admired  and  respected  friend  and  colleague,  Dr. 
Riggs,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  University,  one  of  whose 
staff  members  has  been  and  is  the  chief  promoter  of  this 
conference,  and  I  trust  that  in  wielding  the  gavel  I  may 
properly  demonstrate  the  real  Oswego  movement.  I  think 
it  is  very  fitting  to  have  an  instrument  of  this  kind.  I  heard 
the  other  day  about  a  gentleman  who  thought  he  had  made 
a  very  good  speech.  After  the  function  he  turned  to  his 
wife  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  about  his  speech.  She 
replied  that  she  didn't  think  he  had  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  he  de- 
manded. "  Well,  you  had  several  very  good  opportunities 
to  stop,  and  you  didn't  embrace  any  of  them,"  answered  his 
wife. 

The  gavel,  then,  will  be  a  very  efficient  stopper. 

I  heard  the  other  day  about  a  speaker  before  a  Southern 
audience,   whose  members   as  you  know,  are   famous   for 
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their  politeness  on  these  occasions.  After  talking  for  half 
an  hour  the  speaker  stated  that  he  was  very  sorry  he  hadn't 
a  watch  with  him  and  would  someone  tell  him  how  long  he 
had  spoken.  No  one  replied,  of  course,  so  he  went  on  for 
another  half  hour  and  then  asked  the  same  question.  Still 
no  one  replied,  so  he  continued  to  talk,  finally  asking  the 
question  for  the  third  time.  At  this,  a  man  in  the  front 
row  replied  "  I  haven't  a  watch  myself,  but  you'll  find  a 
calendar  on  the  wall  behind  you  if  you'll  turn  around." 

I  have  no  watch  either.  I  did  have  a  subject  prepared 
but  I  shall  dispense  with  it  because  we  have  so  many  inter- 
esting offerings  for  you  on  this  program  as  printed. 

One  or  two  significant  things  have  happened  during  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks.  May  I  say  that  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 
a  resolution  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  from  that  Association  to  request  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation of,  say  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  to  be 
used  in  the  study  of  teacher  training.  It  happened  that 
other  very  important  bodies  were  at  that  very  time  consid- 
ering the  importance  of  such  a  study,  and  four  or  five  such 
organizations  passed  similar  resolutions,  among  them  the 
State  Commissioners  of  Education,  the  Association  of  Deans 
of  Schools  of  Education,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  that  these  people  will  take  not  only  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  sun — educationally  speaking — but  will  also  take 
the  initiative  in  a  movement  which  will  be  very  useful  to  us. 

While  speaking  of  that  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that  under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  Dr.  Ned  H. 
Dearborn,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  in 
New  York  State,  our  state  education  association  indulged 
itself  during  the  past  year  in  a  very  wholesome  and  helpful 
movement.  It  has  been  and  now  is  studying  teacher- 
training  in  the  state  of  New  York  from  every  viewpoint 
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to  provide  for  a  much  closer  articulation  of  the  teacher- 
training  interests  with  those  of  public  education  throughout 
the  state  by  visiting  days,  conferences,  etc. 

To  get  back  to  the  program,  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  to 
use  this  modern  stopper  of  mine,  I  should  certainly  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  on  a  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  present  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Elliott,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey. 

3.  WHAT  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PER- 
SONNEL OFFICERS  ARE  DOING  TO  MEET 
THEIR  RESPONSIBILITY: 

(a)  BY  FURNISHING  RELIABLE  INFORMATION 
ON  RELATIVE  SUPPLY  OF  AND  DEMAND 
FOR  TRAINED  TEACHERS  FOR  EACH  OF 
THE  SEVERAL  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE  WITHIN  THE  STATE 

CHARLES    H.    ELLIOTT 

Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  New 
Jersey  recognizes  as  one  of  its  most  important  duties  the 
making  of  such  scientific  studies  as  are  necessary  to  give 
reliable  information  relative  to  the  supply  of  and  the  demand 
for  trained  teachers.  The  first  of  these  studies  was  made 
in  1926-1927  some  months  before  I  became  Commissioner. 
In  the  autumn  of  1927  we  checked  the  study  which  had  been 
made  and  provided  for  a  more  extended  study  designed  to 
furnish  the  basis  for  a  ten-year  program. 

As  I  conceive  it,  it  is  necessary  to  have  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  demand  for  trained  teachers  not  only  that  we 
may  solve  such  questions  as  apparent  over  supply  in  certain 
sections  of  the  State  and  deficiency  in  supply  in  other  sec- 
tions, but  also  that  we  may  know  how  successfully  our  nor- 
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mal  school  graduates  fill  the  positions  to  which  they  have 
been  elected.  We  have  collected  a  large  amount  of  data  on 
the  demand  for  teachers  and  how  it  is  distributed  among 
different  types  of  positions.  We  have  collected  data  on 
sources  of  supply,  such  as :  Recruits  from  transfers  within 
the  State  system,  recruits  from  institutions  within  and  with- 
out the  State,  and  the  group  re-entering  the  teaching  service. 
We  shall  study  the  institutions  outside  the  State  from  which 
these  recruits  come  that  we  may  know  what  kind  of  training 
this  group  of  our  personnel  has  received. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies  we  are  attempting  to  work 
out  the  "  absorption  power  "  of  the  State  school  system. 
Knowing  this  and  adopting  a  norm  for  the  proportion  of 
new  teachers  to  be  supplied  from  our  own  training  institu- 
tions each  year  gives  us  the  basis  for  the  normal  school 
building  program  for  a  period  of  years.  When  it  is  recalled 
that  a  modern  teachers  college  plant  such  as  we  propose  to 
erect  at  Trenton  costs  about  $2,500,000.00  it  becomes  evident 
that  data  gathered  by  scientific  methods  must  replace  guess- 
work. 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  can  only  indicate  some  of 
the  things  that  we  have  attempted  to  do.  The  original  report 
prepared  in  1927  included  a  study  of  school  enrollments 
over  the  period  of  1911  to  1926,  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary, and  attempted  to  work  out  prediction  curves  for  the 
period  1926-1927.  Percentage  of  annual  increase  and  a  con- 
stant annual  increment  were  used  to  develop  two  sets  of 
curves.  The  same  methods  were  used  in  studies  of  the 
growth  of  the  teaching  staff  for  both  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  made  in  1927  and  the  more 
elaborate  ones  since  September,  1927,  we  have  developed 
prediction  tables  for  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  needed 
in  each  year  for  the  eleven  year  period  1926-1937  for  both 
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elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  Of  the  new  teachers 
to  be  supplied  from  New  Jersey  institutions  we  have  set  as 
a  tentative  norm  for  elementary  schools  seventy  per  cent 
and  for  high  schools  fifty  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  the  latter 
figure  is  sufficiently  high  considering  the  excellent  institu- 
tions which  we  have  in  New  Jersey. 

In  this  connection  I  think  all  will  be  interested  in  the 
checks  which  we  are  making  upon  our  prediction  tables. 
We  are  attempting  to  check  prediction  by  actual  experience 
and  taking  into  account  various  factors  that  contribute  to 
population  growth  in  New  Jersey  we  hope  to  construct  for 
ten-year  periods  prediction  tables  of  high  reliability.  My 
colleague,  Mr.  West,  has  worked  out  these  comparisons  with 
great  care  and  I  quote  from  the  table  he  has  prepared.  In 
1925-1926  the  actual  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State  (kindergarten-eighth)  was  623,553.  By  using 
as  a  factor  for  predicted  increase  a  constant  annual  increment 
we  predicted  an  enrollment  of  638,053  for  1926-1927.  The 
actual  enrollment  was  638,162.  For  1927-1928  the  figures 
were:  Predicted  652,553,  actual  646,637.  For  high  school 
enrollments  (Grades  IX  to  XII)  we  have  the  following: 
For  1926-1927,  predicted  94,646;  actual  94,081.  For  1927- 
1928,  predicted  98,986;  actual  100,045. 

Using  the  same  method  the  prediction  for  the  number  of 
elementary  teachers  to  be  employed  in  1927-1928  was  17,145. 
There  were  actually  employed  17,202. 

For  prediction  purposes  we  have  used  also  a  per  cent  rate 
of  increase  for  constructing  prediction  curves  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  reliable  as  the  method  I  have  quoted. 

I  regard  the  work  which  we  have  done  up  to  the  present 
time  as  only  a  beginning.  We  shall  refine  our  methods. 
One  thing  is  evident,  and  that  is  that  population  curves  for 
New  Jersey  must  be  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  many 
factors  such  as  transit  developments,  new  industrial  develop- 
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ments  and  trends  in  population  in  those  sections  of  the  State 
which  are  parts  of  metropolitan  areas. 

As  a  sample  study  for  a  particular  field  I  cite  our  pre- 
liminary study  of  commercial  teachers.  My  colleague,  Mr. 
Rice,  has  determined  that  for  1928-1929  there  were  em- 
ployed 121  new  commercial  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  660 
new  high  school  teachers.  Forty  of  these  represented 
increases  due  to  the  growth  in  demand  for  commercial  teach- 
ing and  81  replaced  those  who  were  in  service  last  year. 
Of  the  121  positions  filled,  30  were  filled  by  the  transfer 
of  teachers  within  New  Jersey.  For  the  remaining  91  po- 
sitions, 61  were  teachers  of  experience  and  30  were  with- 
out experience  other  than  practice  teaching.  Sixteen  of 
these  had  taught  one  year,  nine  had  taught  two  years, 
thirteen,  three  years,  and  the  remaining  twenty-three  more 
than  three  years.  He  found  that  of  the  91  teachers,  33  had 
been  trained  in  New  Jersey.  The  remaining  58  or  64  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  came  from  a  variety  of  institutions 
outside  of  the  State. 

As  to  the  training  of  these  persons  we  found  that  about 
one-third  of  the  new  commercial  teachers  hold  degrees 
granted  on  the  basis  of  a  four-year  course  beyond  the  high 
school.  One-fourth  comes  from  three-year  normal  schools, 
and  the  remainder  hold  degrees  based  on  a  college  course 
taken  in  two  or  three  years.  We  have  found  that  the  turn- 
over for  commercial  teachers  between  June  and  September, 
1928  was  thirteen  per  cent. 

The  study  of  "  new  "  commercial  teachers  shows  us  at 
once  that  New  Jersey  is  not  supplying  the  proportion  of 
commercial  teachers  that  she  should.  The  normal  school 
in  New  Jersey  that  trains  commercial  teachers  furnishes 
only  one- fourth  of  the  New  Jersey  trained  teachers,  I 
regard  this  as  a  situation  that  demands  reorganization  of 
one  part  of  our  pre-service  training  system. 
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Another  project  that  is  engaging  our  attention  is  the  whole 
problem  of  entrance  to  the  normal  schools  and  teachers 
colleges.  We  are  developing  improved  blanks  for  gathering 
from  the  high  schools  information  concerning  the  candi- 
dates, working  over  the  vexing  problem  of  personality 
ratings  and  what  intelligence  tests  to  use.  We  have  before 
us  also  the  problem  of  determining  how  many  students 
should  enter  the  professional  training  schools  each  year  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the  number  of  positions  to  be  filled 
three  and  four  years  later  and  the  rate  of  elimination  from 
the  normal  schools. 

Through  studies  and  conferences  we  have  become  con- 
vinced that  we  cannot  give  adequate  training  for  elementary 
teachers  in  a  two-year  program.  Accordingly,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  approved  the  recommendation  that 
a  three-year  program  be  inaugurated  with  the  class  that 
enters  in  September,  1929.  The  reasons  for  organizing  such 
a  program  need  not  be  discussed  here  as  I  think  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  need  for  the  lengthening  of  the  pro- 
gram of  training.  With  figures  which  we  have  at  hand  we 
are  reasonably  certain  now  that  instead  of  having  an  over- 
supply  of  teachers  in  1931,  we  shall  not  have  a  sufficiently 
large  number  trained  in  our  own  normal  schools  to  supply 
the  percentage  which  we  have  set  as  the  desirable  norm. 
We  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  problem  for  the  "  lean  "  year 
and  following  that  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  our 
studies  will  furnish  us  the  information  which  will  enable 
us  to  meet  the  demand  with  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  the  problem  which  I 
might  present  if  time  permitted  and  indicate  the  necessity 
for  gathering  accurate  data  with  which  to  solve  them.  But 
I  think  I  have  given  you  sufficient  to  indicate  the  lines  of 
study  which  the  State  Department  of  New  Jersey  has  under- 
taken and  the  way  in  which  we  are  using  some  of  the  results. 
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Dr.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, may  I  second  the  hope  which  you  refer  to,  when 
you  say  "God  wiUing?"  Which  reminds  me  of  a  story  I 
heard  about  the  express  train  which  runs  from  London  to 
Glasgow.  On  the  notice  board  on  the  platform  was  writ- 
ten the  following: 

London  to  Glasgow 
Local.     8  A.  M.     God  willing! 
Express.     9  A.M.     Whether  or  no! 
Now  let  me  present  Dr.  John  S.  Bosshart,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
(b)  BY  REPORTING  TO  TEACHER  TRAINING  IN- 
STITUTIONS    ON     THE     STRENGTH     AND 
WEAKNESS   OF  THEIR  GRADUATES 

JOHN    H.    BOSSHART 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 
The  South  Orange-Maple  wood  Schools  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  about  ten  normal  school  seniors  practicing 
each  year  in  the  system.  Each  one  of  these  seniors  is 
placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  system, 
who  reports  to  the  normal  school  concerning  the  success 
of  the  prospective  teacher.  These  reports  have  to  do  with 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  preparation  of  work,  attitude, 
teaching  ability,  skill  in  teaching,  and  personality.  In  this 
way  the  normal  school  critic  is  able  to  judge  whether  the 
normal  school  is  meeting  our  needs  and  what  type  of  teacher 
may  be  expected  to  succeed  in  our  system.  It  is  a  practical 
method  of  reporting  to  the  normal  school  and  results  in  a 
helpful  exchange  of  ideas. 

As  occasion  permits,  the  superintendent  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  conferences  at  which  the  training  of  teach- 
ers is  discussed  by  both  normal  school  executives  and  school 
administrators. 
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Whenever  we  ask  the  normal  school  to  recommend  can- 
didates for  teaching  positions,  we  give  the  school  a  definite 
idea  of  what  kind  of  preparation  and  what  kind  of  teacher 
we  desire.  At  these  smaller  conferences  there  is  a  frank 
interchange  of  opinion. 

Recently  our  system  has  decided  to  employ  each  year 
four  inexperienced  normal  graduates  who  will  serve  for 
two  years  as  apprentices.  This  was  done,  first,  because 
we  felt  that  in  requiring  two  years'  experience  before  ap- 
pointment (as  we  had  been  doing  hitherto),  we  were  not 
taking  our  share  of  responsibility;  second,  because  we 
believe  that  by  this  method  we  can  give  in-service  training, 
not  to  be  expected  of  normal  schools,  which  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  attitudes  and  methods  found 
sometimes  in  teachers  of  experience.  These  apprentice 
teachers  will  be  given  definite  instruction  and  work  in  guid- 
ance, office  administration,  testing  for  mentality  and  achieve- 
ment, adaptation  of  subject  matter  and  method  to  ability, 
group  and  individual  work,  the  relation  of  skill  to  content, 
and  many  other  of  the  procedures  of  our  system.  They  will 
be  given  opportunity  to  assist  teachers  and  to  substitute. 
By  such  a  plan  affecting  formerly  one  teacher  each  year,  we 
have  developed  a  few  of  the  strongest  teachers  in  our  present 
faculty.     The  plan  is  not  new  to  us  nor  to  them. 

In  general,  teachers  are  first  appointed  to  positions  in  our 
school  system  after  two  years  of  experience  elsewhere.  The 
sifting  processes  for  the  selection  of  new  teachers  are  most 
carefully  organized.  In  our  conferences  with  the  normal 
schools  we  try  to  make  clear  our  need  of  young  women 
of  adequate  intelligence,  progressive  attitude,  good  teaching 
skill,  human  interest,  and  well-balanced,  pleasing  person- 
ality. We  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  rich  content  of 
knowledge  rather  than  an  overload  of  technique.  This  point 
of  view  we  take  because  the  present  tendencies  toward  the 
development  of  the  individual  are  revolutionizing  methods 
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of  instruction  as  well  as  organization  of  subject  matter; 
hence  oftentimes  the  methods  learned  at  the  normal  school 
have  to  be  unlearned  and  the  teacher  who  is  a  mere  mechanic 
becomes  helpless. 

After  having-  selected  the  teacher  by  these  processes,  we 
feel  that  the  further  success  of  that  teacher  is  our  responsi- 
bility. Although  we  sometimes  express  general  opinions 
concerning  the  content  of  the  normal  school  curriculums,  we 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  making  specific  reports  about  the 
details  of  their  training  or  their  strength  or  weakness  as 
teachers.  These  teachers  seldom  disappoint  us.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  the  opportunities  which  the  normal  schools 
have  of  meeting  our  needs. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  have  admired 
the  skill  of  Dr.  Suhrie,  the  Chairman  of  this  Conference,  in 
working  out  such  a  well-balanced  program  but  one  thing 
disturbs  me.  In  the  evolution  of  modern  program-making 
we  always  have  some  demonstration  periods.  We  are  now 
about  to  have  a  demonstration  period. 

Mr.  Clish,  Principal  of  the  Demonstration  School  main- 
tained by  the  New  Haven  Public  School  system,  will  sub- 
stitute for  Assistant  Superintendent  Mayhew  whose  name 
appears  on  the  program.  Mr.  Mayhew  has  been  ill  and 
has  not  been  authorized  by  his  physician  to  come.  He  has 
given  much  study  to  this  problem  and  Mr.  Clish,  his  asso- 
ciate, has  been  a  close  companion  in  this  study.  Incidentally 
I  may  say  that  Mr.  Clish  as  the  first  principal  of  the  new 
demonstration  school  in  a  new  and  well  equipped  building 
will  surely  demonstrate  much  that  is  new  and  promising  in 
the  in-service  training  of  teachers.  Mr.  Clish  will  now 
make  his  report. 
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(c)  BY  PROVISIONS  FOR  SUBSTITUTE  SERVICE 
WHICH  DOES  NOT  EXPLOIT  NOVICES 

HERBERT    C.    CLISH 

Principal  of  the  Baldwin  Demonstration  School  and  Super- 
visor of  Unassigned  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

1.  Present  Method  of  Providing  Substitute  Teachers 

A.  The  highest  twenty-five  New  Haven  girls  in  the 
graduating  class  of  New  Haven  State  Normal  School  each 
year  are  taken  into  the  city  schools. 

B.  The  best  twenty  normal  school  graduates  of  other  years 
who  take  the  annual  teachers  examination  are  also  given 
contracts.  They  are  among  the  sixty  highest  in  the  exam- 
ination and  rank  as  the  twenty  highest  in  the  ratings  given 
by  the  assistant  superintendents  who  visited  them. 

C.  In  addition  contracts  are  given  to  eight  college  gradu- 
ates who  have  taken  the  examination  and  passed  with  high 
rank  and  whose  colleges  recommend  them  as  good  material 
for  the  teaching  profession. 

These  girls  have  been  put  on  the  list  of  unassigned  teach- 
ers and  one  or  two  were  placed  in  each  building,  where 
they  were  stationed  until  called  for  substitute  service. 

This  type  of  service  is  probably  the  most  difficult  assign- 
ment that  can  be  given  any  teacher.  Her  inexperience  makes 
it  impossible  for  her  to  handle  the  difficult  situation  in  a 
strange  classroom  with  strange  pupils.  It  causes  the  young 
teacher  to  lose  her  enthusiasm.  Her  initial  love  for  the 
work  is  greatly  lessened.  Pier  change  of  assignment  from 
day  to  day  makes  the  planning  and  execution  of  large  units 
of  work  an  impossibility.  She  must  attempt  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  to  advance  the  work  at  the  point  where  it 
was  dropped.  Unprepared  for  this,  she  experiences  great 
difficulty  and  loses  confidence  in  herself  and  the  system 
that  continues  such  practices. 
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During  the  past  year  a  committee  of  principals  and  teach- 
ers working  in  a  class  with  Dr.  Suhrie  made  a  study  of 
the  problem  of  the  assignment  and  introduction  into  the 
New  Haven  public  schools  of  teachers  new  to  the  school 
system.  This  committee  condemned  the  practice  of  using 
these  inexperienced  girls  as  day-to-day  substitutes  and  rec- 
ommended that  as  soon  as  possible  it  be  stopped. 

2.  Training  in  Service 

In  September  a  school  is  to  be  opened  which  will  be  used 
for  demonstration  purposes  for  these  beginning  teachers. 
The  principal  of  this  school  is  also  to  be  the  supervisor  of 
unassigned  or  beginning  teachers.  The  new  teachers,  both 
normal  school  and  college  graduates  will  be  under  his  direct 
supervision. 

Work  planned  for  beginners : 

A.  Each  girl  is  to  be  given  a  minimum  amount  of  substi- 
tution, and  that  to  be  in  the  grades  and  subjects  for  which 
she  is  trained. 

B.  Demonstration  lessons  and  conferences  are  to  be  held 
at  the  Simeon  Baldwin  school  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  teachers  as  reported  by  principals  and  supervisors.    "* 

C.  Needs  of  teachers  are  to  be  reported  to  university 
professors  so  that  functional  courses  may  be  arranged  to 
meet  these  needs. 

D.  Teachers  are  to  be  advised  as  to  helpful  courses  and 
helped  to  establish  a  desirable  mind  set  toward  in-service 
improvement. 

E.  Aid  in  planning  and  executing  large  units  of  work 
is  to  be  provided. 

F.  The  teacher  is  to  be  aided  in  adjustment  to  the  school 
and  community. 
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3.  Provision  of  Substitutes 

To  recommend  that  a  minimum  number  be  appointed 
from  the  ranks  of  experienced  teachers  by  making  the  work 
of  substituting  attractive  in  some  way: 

A.  Substitute  for  a  definite  Hmited  period  in  order  to 
gain  a  broader  view  of  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of 
the  school  system  as  a  whole,  as  a  ground  work  for  future 
promotion  to  auxiliary  or   administrative  service. 

B.  In  a  situation  like  ours  an  experienced  teacher  who 
agrees  to  act  as  a  substitute  might  be  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  time  free  for  university  courses. 

C.  Additional  substitute  teachers  to  be  provided  from  list 
of  experienced  teachers  now  out  of  service  for  various 
reasons.  These  substitutes  are  to  be  called  upon  as  needed 
and  paid  on  a  day  rate. 

4.  Teaching  Centers 

When  these  young  teachers  are  freed  from  substitution 
it  is  proposed  that  they  be  placed  in  teaching  centers  or 
beginning  teacher  schools.  Here  they  will  work  under  the 
supervision  of  helpful  and  interested  principals  and  be  in- 
ducted into  the  work  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

This  report  may  not  have  kept  close  to  the  topic  assigned 
but  it  seemed  necessary  to  give  our  set-up  briefly  in  order 
to  fit  in  the  points  pertinent  to  the  subject.  We  do  not  feel 
our  proposed  plan  is  perfect.  In  fact,  we  shall  probably 
make  many  changes  as  we  go  along.  However,  we  feel 
we  are  making  some  improvement  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ad- 
ministratively possible,  we  hope  to  do  more. 

Dr.  Rdckwell,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  May  I  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  meeting  for  your  having  substituted 
so  acceptably  for  Mr.  Mayhew? 

Now  let  me  present  Mr.  Howard  Pillsbury,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  Pelham,  New  York. 
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(d)  BY  FOLLOW  UP  TRAINING  OF  NOVICES 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  PROBATIONARY 
SERVICE 

W.    HOWARD    PILLSBURY 

Superintendent    of  Schools,   Pelham,    New    York 

Teaching  is  at  once  a  science  and  an  art  and  perhaps 
more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  normal  schools 
and  normal  colleges  are  in  a  position  adequately  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  good  teaching  in  its  science  aspects;  but 
skill  in  teaching,  as  in  every  other  art,  can  be  learned  only 
in  the  medium  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  The  art  of 
teaching  must  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
be  largely  the  work  of  the  schools  into  which  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  goes  after  graduation  from  the  normal  school. 
It  is  a  matter  primarily  of  in-service  rather  than  pre-service 
training. 

The  best  example  of  such  training  which  has  come  under 
my  personal  observation  is  the  Buffalo  plan  of  teacher  train- 
ing. Under  this  scheme  the  teacher  who  successfully  passes 
the  competitive  entrance  examination  and  is  appointed  to 
the  Buffalo  System,  unless  she  has  had  ten  or  more  years 
of  experience  elsewhere,  is  assignd  a  regular  class  in  one 
of  the  teacher  training  centers  under  full  pay  as  provided 
by  the  salary  schedule  for  beginning  teachers.  Here  she 
begins  work  under  unusually  favorable  conditions.  Each 
center  has  a  principal  who  has  demonstrated  unusual  ability 
as  a  teacher  builder.  For  every  four  or  five  probationary 
teachers  there  is  an  advisory  teacher,  who  by  reason  of  her 
strong  personality,  capacity  for  growth,  and  unusual  in- 
structional skill  has  shown  special  aptitude  for  this  work. 
She  helps  the  probationary  teacher  plan  her  lessons,  sympa- 
thetically evaluates  her  problems,  takes  her  class  for  dem- 
onstration purposes,  helps  her  in  her  disciplinary  troubles, 
keeps  her  in  touch  with  the  most  helpful  literature  involved 
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in  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  her  grade,  encourages, 
stimulates,  and  assists  her  in  all  her  difficulties.  In  so  far 
as  possible  the  novice  is  assigned  to  the  grade  for  which 
she  seems  best  fitted  by  virtue  of  her  training  and  person- 
ality. She  has  no  opportunity  to  make  invidious  compari- 
sons between  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  which  success- 
ful work  requires  of  her  and  the  apparent  leisure  and  en- 
thusiasm-killing attitudes  frequently  exhibited  by  the  old 
timer.  She  is  associated  with  a  group  who  are,  like  herself, 
all  probationary  teachers.  She  feels  perfectly  free  to  discuss 
her  difficulties  because  she  knows  that  all  the  other  teach- 
ers are  going  through  exactly  the  same  experience  and  she 
has  at  her  command  an  adviser  to  whom  she  can  go  with 
all  her  troubles,  who  is,  in  fact,  there  precisely  for  that  pur- 
pose. Her  ambitions  are  fostered,  her  ideas  sympathetically 
considered,  and  her  difficulties  rendered  surmountable. 

If  she  is  lacking  in  those  foundational  qualities  of  person- 
ality and  intelligence  on  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  build 
teaching  skill,  this  is  quickly  discovered  and  she  may  be 
dropped  at  any  time.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  she  has 
shown  promise  but  is  not  yet  ready  for  independent  work, 
she  may  be  given  another  year  of  experience  in  the  centers. 
Successful  teachers  of  grades  1  to  6  are  passed  on  to  a 
regular  school,  making  way  for  a  new  incoming  group. 
Here  great  care  is  taken  to  insure  that  all  teachers  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  grade  for  which  they  have  been  prepared 
in  the  center.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  where 
subject  matter  requirements  are  considerably  heavier,  this 
schedule  is  varied  somewhat.  Experience  has  shown  that 
principals  prefer  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  eighth  grade  by 
promotion  within  their  own  corps,  so  it  has  been  found 
desirable  at  the  centers  to  assign  all  teachers  for  these  two 
grades  to  the  seventh  grade  for  the  first  year  and  hold  them 
for  the  second  year  in  the  eighth  so  that  when  they  leave 
the  center  they  are  prepared  for  either  position. 
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Even  when  she  leaves  the  center  for  a  regular  school,  the 
teacher  is  not  entirely  cut  off  from  center  supervision.  As 
early  as  possible  in  the  year  each  advisory  teacher  visits 
all  the  novices  who  were  in  her  charge  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  to  insure  a  proper  start  in  their  new  field.  In 
addition,  each  of  them  is  visited  by  the  director  of  center 
work  during  the  first  year  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  until 
it  is  felt  that  she  has  satisfactorily  adjusted  herself  as  a 
regular  teacher  in  the  System. 

Incidentally,  the  plan  makes  it  comparatively  easy  for 
these  teachers  to  secure  a  college  degree.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  University  of  Buffalo,  graduates  of  the  two 
year  normal  schools  who  have  gone  through  the  training 
centers  are  given  two  full  years  credit  for  their  normal 
work  plus  12  semester  hours  credit  for  their  first  three  years 
of  successful  teaching.  Upon  completion  of  the  remaining 
52  hours  they  are  granted  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Education. 
Similarly,  three-year  normal  school  graduates  are  required 
to  have  40  additional  hours  for  their  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity or  one  year  at  the  Buffalo  State  College  for  Teach- 
ers. This  work  may  be  completed  at  either  institution,  after 
school  or  during  the  summer.  The  City  Department  of 
Education  also  offers  a  large  number  of  afternoon  courses, 
given  by  principals  and  members  of  the  supervisory  staff, 
many  of  which  carry  credit  at  the  University  and  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers. 

The  testimony  of  teachers  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
center  experience  is  universally  to  the  effect  that,  while  this 
year  is  certainly  the  most  strenuous  of  their  training  career, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable.  Principals  who  are 
receiving  the  product  of  these  centers  similarly  agree  that 
a  year  of  such  experience  is  worth  at  least  five  years  under 
the  ordinary  types  of  supervision.  So  successful  did  the 
plan  prove  in  the  elementary  school  that  about  four  years 
ago  it  was  extended  to  include  the  incoming  high  school 
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teachers  as  well.  At  the  present  time  in  its  tenth  year,  it 
embraces  ten  elementary  schools  with  about  200  teachers  and 
one  high  school  with  about  twenty  teachers, 

Cleveland  has  had  a  similar  scheme  for  a  number  of 
years  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Education.  For 
many  years  all  graduates  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Edu- 
cation have  been  automatically  appointed  to  the  city  schools 
and  assigned  to  one  of  the  three  or  four  cadet  centers.  These 
are  regular  schools  manned  partly  by  regular  teachers  and 
partly  by  cadets,  about  20  cadet  teachers  to  a  school.  A 
cadet  supervisor  is  assigned  to  each  center,  who  acts  as  an 
advisory  teacher  in  helping  the  novice  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties on  the  job.  The  cadet  supervisor,  who  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  brings 
back  to  that  institution  the  benefit  of  her  experience  in 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  begiinners,  thus  enabling  the 
training  school  to  anticipate  these  difficulties  more  effec- 
tively. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  Buffalo  plan  and 
the  one  used  at  Cleveland  are  that  at  the  latter: 

1.  Experienced  and  inexperienced  teachers  teach  side  by 
side  in  the  centers. 

2.  The  cadet  supervisors  work  less  intensively,  directing 
about  four  times  as  many  teachers. 

3.  The  cadet  supervisor's  experience  is  used  to  modify 
the  character  of  pre-service  training  of  future  cadets,  thus 
meeting  a  very  great  need  of  training  schools  generally  for 
a  closer  contact  with  the  market  into  which  their  product 
goes. 

Winona  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Winona,  Minne- 
sota, has  another  method  for  meeting  this  last  need.  A 
liaison  officer  who  is  a  member  of  the  normal  college  cabinet 
follows  up  the  recent  graduates,  visiting  them  in  their 
critical  first  year,  assisting  them  to  overcome  their  diffi- 
culties, and  helping  to  remove  any  friction  that  may  exist 
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between  the  teacher  and  the  Administration  of  her  school 
by  interpreting  each  to  the  other.  This  work  has  been 
very  successful  in  saving  many  teachers  who  would  prob- 
ably otherwise  have  failed.  The  liaison  officer  also  acts 
as  a  clearing  house,  bringing  back  to  the  school  such  pro- 
gressive measures  as  she  finds  in  successful  operation  in  the 
schools  which  she  visits.  This  tends  to  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  pre-service  training  of  the  normal  school. 

But  even  greater  than  the  need  for  follow-up  work  in 
the  training  of  novices  in  cities  and  villages  is  that  of  simi- 
lar work  for  the  teachers  of  rural  communities.  And  no 
discussion  of  this  subject,  even  so  brief  and  cursory  a  one 
as  this,  can  afford  to  overlook  the  helping  teachers  of  New 
Jersey.  Appointed  by  the  State  Department,  they  are  as- 
signed to  the  County  Superintendent's  office  and  oversee 
about  45  teachers  each.  They  are  largely  freed  from  ad- 
ministrational  duties  and  spend  most  of  their  time  with 
their  teachers.  All  are  themselves  highly  successful  rural 
teachers,  and  out  of  a  rich  personal  and  professional  experi- 
ence assist  their  corps  to  meet  the  multifarious  problems 
which  beset  the  rural  teacher  both  inside  and  outside  the 
class  room.  These  helping  teachers  visit  schools  only  on 
request  and  remain  as  long  on  a  given  job  as  the  situation 
seems  to  require.  They  have  proved  of  tremendous  value 
in  raising  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of 
that  state. 

The  few  teachers  who  begin  their  work  under  such  con- 
ditions as  we  have  described  are  fortunate  indeed.  But  they 
constitute  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  new  teachers 
annually  embarking  on  a  teaching  career.  For  the  great 
mass  the  art  of  teaching  is  still  learned  largely  empirically, 
with  at  best  very  inadequate  assistance  from  the  supervisory 
force  into  whose  care  they  fall.  The  intelligent  attempts  to 
follow  up  and  induct  the  novice  into  her  job  are  hopeful 
not  because  they  are  so  numerous  but  because  they  indicate 
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a  sporadic  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  problem  and 
give  some  basis  for  the  hope  that  in  time  this  consciousness 
may  become  so  general  and  so  well  recognized  that  in- 
service  training  for  beginning  teachers  will  become  as  preva- 
lent as  pre-service  training  is  today. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  have  asked 
Dr.  Suhrie,  the  Chairman,  to  make  some  announcements 
which  will  be  pertinent  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  In  making  up 
the  program  for  this  Conference  the  Chairman  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  so  order  the  details  as  that  each  of 
the  Associate  Chairmen  should  preside  in  person  at  one 
of  the  several  sessions.  This  Conference  has  been  indebted 
to  Professor  William  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers  College  for 
several  notable  addresses  at  previous  meetings,  one  at  each 
of  the  first  three  annual  conferences.  This  year  it  so  hap- 
pened that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  at  a  State  Con- 
ference in  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  our  meeting.  Before 
leaving  he  promised  me  that  as  an  expression  of  his  interest 
in  the  work  of  this  conference  he  would  make  a  special 
cilfort  to  return  in  time  to  preside  at  the  Saturday  morning 
student  conference,  though  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  so 
announce  it  in  the  printed  program.  I  have  just  received 
a  telegram  saying  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
return  on  time  and  sending  his  greetings  and  best  wishes 
to  the  conference  and  its  officers  and  committees.  I  greatly 
regret  his  absence  and  will  as  soon  as  possible  extend  to 
him  a  reciprocal  expression  of  my  good  wishes  and  with 
your  permission  the  good  wishes  of  this  conference.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Alexander  of  Teachers  College,  who  spoke 
on  this  conference  program  two  years  ago  and  who  has 
been  scheduled  to  deliver  an  address  at  this  session  is  un- 
avoidably detained.     Until  a  few  days  ago  he  confidently 
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expected,  as  he  much  desired,  to  be  here.  Then  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  final  oral  examination  of  one  of  his  can- 
didates for  the  doctor's  degree  was  scheduled  for  this  after- 
noon and  the  appointment  could  not  be  postponed.  He, 
therefore,  recommended  to  me  one  of  our  genial  Southern 
friends,  from  far  off  Texas,  Professor  George  M.  Crut- 
singer  of  the  faculty  of  the  North  Texas  State  Teachers 
College  at  Denton.  From  what  I  know  of  the  excellent 
work  he  has  done  I  am  sure  he  will  prove  to  be  an  alto- 
gether acceptable  substitute. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  Now  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is 
this  year  pursuing  graduate  work  at  Teachers  College. 

(e)  BY  EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  OF  TEACH- 
ERS THROUGHOUT  THE  EARLIER  YEARS  OF 
THEIR  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

GEORGE    M.     CRUTSINGER 

Professor  of  Education,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Denton,  Texas 
Some  principles  underlying  such  guidance: 

1.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  every  important  human  endeavor, 
if  any  useful  level  of  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained,  con- 
tinuation of  training  must  be  constant  during  the  years  of 
service  after  initial  preparation.  The  development  of  society 
and  of  science  demands  such  growth. 

2.  Normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  turning  out  graduates  who  possess  the  high- 
est teaching  skill  any  more  than  other  professional  schools 
can  be  held  responsible  for  turning  out  finished  practitioners. 

3.  No  person  engaged  in  any  occupation,  except  possibly 
some  of  a  very  narrowly  routine  nature,  remains  static  in 
his  efficiency.  If  he  is  not  improving  in  some  way,  he  soon 
begins  deteriorating. 
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4.  The  assumption  that  length  of  service  correlates  with 
teaching  efficiency  may  not  invariably  be  in  accordance  with 
the  facts. 

5.  There  is  now  very  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
definite  professional  preparation  is  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cessful teaching;  but  it  is  also  recognized  by  superintendents 
and  teacher-trainers  that  the  training  period  is  too  brief  to 
provide  the  highest  level  of  achievement. 

6.  The  primary  responsibility  for  educational  guidance  of 
young  teachers  in  service  rests  with  the  State  which  is  the 
unit  of  government  responsible  for  public  education;  but 
the  active  discharge  of  this  responsibility  must  be  shared  by 
two  of  the  State's  agents:  (1)  the  administrative  and 
supervisory  force  of  the  school  system  to  which  these  teach- 
ers are  under  contract,  and  (2)  the  normal  school  or  teach- 
ers college  in  which  pre-service  training  was  obtained. 

7.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  teacher  to  become  poorer 
and  poorer  with  each  added  year  of  teaching  experience, 
provided  his  good  teaching  gives  him  no  satisfaction  or 
provided  he  lacks  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  his 
good  teaching  and  his  poor  teaching. 

8.  Any  procedure  looking  toward  educational  guidance 
of  teachers  in  service  should  operate  in  such  close  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  learning  that  the  growth  of  each 
individual  teacher  would  be  a  natural  consequence. 

9.  Educational  guidance  and  professional  growth  are 
necessary,  not  only  for  the  young  classroom  teachers  but 
also  for  the  older  teachers.  A  real  and  vital  conception 
of  professionalism  in  education  would  not  exempt  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  and  even  professors  in  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  from  the  necessity  of  such 
guidance  and  growth. 

10.  A  teacher  may  improve  in  any  or  all  of  three  par- 
ticulars:  (1)  in  knowledge  of  subject-matter  and  materials; 
(2)  in  teaching  skills;  (3)  in  professional  idealism. 
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Some  methods  for  educational  guidance  of  teachers  in 
service: 

Most  of  the  agencies  now  being  used  for  the  educational 
guidance  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  have  been 
in  process  of  development  in  this  country  during  the  past 
hundred  years;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  had 
their  beginnings  about  the  same  time  that  serious  efforts  at 
pre-service  training  were  being  started.  Henry  Barnard 
is  credited  with  establishing,  in  1839,  the  first  teachers' 
institute,  in  the  same  year  that  the  first  state  normal  school 
was  set  up.  Such  agencies  have  taken  the  form  of  six  or 
seven  rather  distinct  movements.  The  institute,  just  re- 
ferred to  as  the  first,  has  been  persistent  and  has  assumed 
a  variety  of  forms.  A  second  is  the  teachers'  meeting, 
usually  called  by  administrators  for  one  purpose  or  another. 
A  third  is  the  voluntary  teachers'  association,  which  has 
ranged  in  geographical  size  from  national  to  purely  local. 
In  the  lyceum  movement  might  be  recognized  a  fourth 
form  of  agency  which  has  aimed  partly  at  least  at  teacher 
improvement;  and  the  reading  circle,  as  a  fifth,  had  that 
for  its  specific  purpose.  The  development  and  expansion 
of  the  city  superintendency  and  accompanying  staff  posi- 
tions, especially  those  of  principals  and  supervisors,  can 
very  clearly  be  regarded  as  a  sixth  and  very  important 
movement  toward  the  purpose  under  discussion.  A  seventh 
general  movement,  which  has  obviously  had  the  improve- 
ment and  guidance  of  teachers  in  service  as  its  primary 
objective  is  the  extension  course  movement.  Under  this 
might  be  placed  (a)  the  off -campus  courses;  (b)  the  intra- 
mural courses  offered  at  irregular  hours;  (c)  correspond- 
ence courses;  and  (d)  summer  terms. 

One  could  not  presume  in  a  limited  discussion  of  this 
nature  to  present  and  criticise  in  detail  all  the  methods 
and  devices  that  are  at  present  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  the  improvement  and  guidance  of  teachers  in  service. 
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The  study  made  in  1922  by  Dr.  Charles  Russell,  "  Improve- 
ment of  City  Elementary  Teachers  in  Service,"  is  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  this  problem,  of  the  attempts  at 
solution,  and  of  suggestions  looking  toward  more  effective 
practices.  About  all  that  we  can  expect  here,  then,  is  a 
rapid  summary  of  prominent  present  practices  which  rest 
more  or  less  solidly  on  the  principles  that  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  with  perhaps  a  glance  at  some  implications  for 
changes  or  improvements.  It  is  hoped  such  hasty  treat- 
ment will  serve  in  some  degree  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  task  suggested  by  the  topic. 

As  the  first  method  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  place- 
ment of  teachers  within  the  system.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  development  of  efficient  administration  of  the  public 
schools.  Such  procedure  is  obviously  fundamental  to  any 
real  and  steady  growth  in  service ;  but  it  may  not  be  entirely 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  schools  are  not  using  this  procedure 
nearly  so  generally  or  effectively  as  are  some  of  the  larger 
industrial  concerns.  H.  C.  Link  in  his  "  Employment  Psy- 
chology "  presents  a  very  interesting  and  enlightening  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  made  of  scientific  tests  in  placing  people 
where  they  fit  best  in  industries.  H.  E.  Burtt's  "  Employ- 
ment Psychology  in  the  Rubber  Industry  "  deals  with  the 
same  subject.  As  conditions  appear,  there  seems  to  be  a 
field  for  research  here  for  the  profession  of  education,  and 
a  responsibility  for  improvement  that  must  be  shared  by 
the  institutions  that  train  teachers  and  by  the  systems  that 
employ  them. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  mention  some  of  these  procedures 
rather  hastily.  Rating  of  teachers  by  supervisory  officers 
and  by  self-rating  score  cards  has  been  discussed  frequently 
in  periodical  literature  during  recent  years ;  and  has  proven 
useful  in  many  places.  It  is  treated  clearly  and  at  not  too 
great  length  by  F.  L.  Whitney :  "  The  Growth  of  Teachers 
in  Service."     The  practice  of  making  known  information 
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about  all  school  activities  and  aims  throughout  the  system 
is  being  used  to  good  purpose  in  some  places.  Group  or- 
ganization of  teachers  in  common  projects,  especially  in  the 
work  of  curriculum  revision,  has  been  productive  of  most 
worthwhile  results. 

General  cooperation  of  teachers  in  the  administration  of 
schools  has  been  found  effective  and  useful  for  the  purpose 
under  consideration.  A  committee  report  by  Updegraff 
(found  in  the  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  22,  p.  783) 
to  the  National  Council  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  in  1922,  gives  a  favorable  account  of 
such  procedure;  and  suggests  the  following  criteria:  (1) 
Any  such  agency  must  have  accurate  realization  of  the  aims 
set  up  by  that  school  for  the  education  of  its  children. 
Teacher  participation  is  not  set  up  for  the  primary  benefit 
of  either  teachers  or  administrators.  (2)  Teacher  partici- 
pation should  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  corps,' — 
make  them  more  competent  in  instruction,  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  leadership  and  more  loyal.  (3)  Participation 
should  make  it  possible  for  administrators  to  accomplish 
more. 

Russell,  in  the  study  referred  to  above,  in  Chapter  II 
on  Present-Day  Agencies  presents  a  number  of  devices 
that  he  found  were  being  used  for  improvement  of  teachers 
in  service.  These  are  merely  summarized  here.  (1)  A 
salary  schedule  which  recognizes  mandatory  study  and  vol- 
untary study;  (2)  leaves  of  absence  without  pay  and  \^ith 
pay;  (3)  travel  and  general  professional  reading;  (4) 
visiting  days;  (5)  self-rating  devices;  (6)  exchange  of 
teachers  with  other  systems;  (7)  school  exhibits;  (8)  pro- 
fessional supervision,  including  use  of  helping  teachers. 
Dr.  Thomas  Alexander  reports  that  Greenville,  S.  C,  teach- 
ers attend  an  annual  camp  at  a  very  nominal  charge  for 
three  weeks  in  the  late  summer.     Salaries  are  paid  during 
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that  period  and  the  time  is  devoted  to  professional  improve- 
ment. 

The  beginning  of  State  supervision  and  help  was  first 
made  by  Wisconsin  through  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1915 
which  made  such  a  program  possible.  This  early  work  is 
described  in  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, 1920-22,  Chapter  IX.  Since  that  time,  such  pro- 
cedure has  been  extended  by  Wisconsin  and  has  been  intro- 
duced by  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  possibly  other  states. 
In  this  procedure  those  states  clearly  acknowledge  their 
primal  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers  in 
their  service. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  teacher  training  institu- 
tions of  this  country  are  meeting  adequately  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  educational  guidance  of  their  own  graduates 
who  are  in  the  teaching  service.  Whitney,  in  the  work 
referred  to  above,  says  that  such  institutions  frankly  admit 
the  truth  of  such  an  indictment ;  and  C.  E.  Benson,  in  his 
study  entitled  "  The  Output  of  Professional  Schools  for 
Teachers,"  found  very  little  evidence  of  effective  coopera- 
tion of  such  schools  with  their  alumni.  These  revelations 
concerning  American  training  institutions  are  seemingly 
being  confirmed  by  a  study  now  in  progress  at  Teachers 
College  by  Mr.  N.  Conger.  He  reports  that  so  far,  from 
among  the  over  two  hundred  institutions,  he  has  found 
less  than  fifty  that  are  attempting  anything  of  a  definite 
nature  to  assist  their  graduates  during  their  early  experi- 
ence. It  seems  evident  from  an  interview  with  Dr.  H.  Theo- 
dore Becker  and  from  the  manuscript  of  a  book  (now  in 
press)  by  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander  on  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  modern  Germany,  that  the  training  institutions  of 
Germany  are  doing  much  more  extensive  and  effective  work 
toward  the  professional  guidance  of  their  graduates  during 
their  early  experience  than  is  being  done  in  this  country  at 
present. 
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The  following  methods  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Conger 
among  the  comparatively  few  institutions  which  attempt  to 
furnish  assistance  to  graduates : 

(a)  Personal  supervision  of  graduates  in  the  field. 

(b)  Conferences  with  graduates  at  the  institution  during 
their  first  year  of  experience. 

(c)  Conferences  at  some  convenient  center 

(d)  Query  and  bulletin  service 

(e)  Conferences  and  demonstrations  on  Saturdays  and 
at  irregular  intervals 

(f)  Assisting  in  school  surveys 

(g)  Correspondence  and  extension  courses  based  on  field 
problems. 

Whitney,  in  the  book  referred  to  several  times  above, 
suggests  six  proximate  objectives  for  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions looking  toward  the  guidance  of  their  graduates  in 
service:  (1)  Check  and  publish  alumni  lists  with  complete 
information  about  each  teacher.  (2)  Get  success  report 
during  the  first  semester  of  teaching  from  superintendents 
and  supervisors.  (3)  At  the  same  time  receive  requests 
for  supervisory  visits  from  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  institution.  (4)  Offer  extension  courses  in  available 
centers.  (5)  Organize  all  informal  correspondence  and 
correspondence  courses  to  give  the  most  effective  service 
possible.  (6)  Seek  the  cooperation  of  superintendents  and 
others  in  the  public  schools  even  to  the  extent  of  asking  their 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  training  curriculum. 

I  would  not  conclude  this  hasty  summary  without  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  of  preserving  the  vital  and  essential 
human  relationships  in  our  efforts  toward  the  improvement 
of  others  and  of  ourselves.  We  cannot  afford  to  become 
so  scientific  that  we  fail  to  be  human.  Complete  human 
nature  has  not  yet,  by  any  means,  been  measured  by  scien- 
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tific  instruments.  The  instructor  who  proceeds  as  if  it 
had,  is  certain  to  fail  in  some  very  lasting  phases  of  his 
instruction.  There  are  four  peculiarities  of  human  nature 
which  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered  by  anyone  who 
attempts  to  guide  or  improve  others : 

(1)  There  is  no  typical  teacher  any  more  than  there  is 
a  typical  child. 

(2)  All  human  beings  desire  a  square  deal;  and  most  of 
them  appreciate  it. 

(3)  The  self-esteem  of  a  teacher  is  the  pivotal  point 
around  which  many  actions  and  attitudes  revolve.  It  must 
be  respected  and  properly  directed.  This  will  necessitate 
two  things, —  (a)  courtesy,  and  (b)  the  recognition  of  good 
qualities  and  efficient  work. 

(4)  The  teacher's  self-interest  is  very  naturally  and 
properly  the  most  fundamental  factor  in  his  or  her  point  of 
view.  It  is  the  duty  of  any  helper  or  guide  to  direct  this 
self-interest  into  the  larger  interests  of  the  profession. 

Before  leaving  this  platform  I  want  to  express  the  hope, 
Dr.  Rockwell,  that  Dr.  Suhrie,  the  organizer  of  this  Con- 
ference which  has  for  the  past  four  years  accomplished  so 
much  good  in  this  section  and  for  the  whole  country,  may 
somehow  find  the  time  to  come  down  to  Texas  and  help 
us  to  organize  a  similar  conference  of  the  Teachers  College 
forces  of  the  Southwest. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  am  sure  that 
in  Professor  Suhrie's  peregrinations  round  the  country  he 
will  one  of  these  days  come  to  the  Southwest. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  brought  here  today  by  experts 
in  the  field,  and  now  Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  State  Director 
of  Teacher  Preparation  in  Connecticut,  is  going  to  tell  us 
what  to  take  away  with  us. 
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4.  GENERAL   DISCUSSION   OF   THE   TOPICS   OF 
THE  WHOLE  DAY'S  PROGRAM,  led  by 

ALONZO  F.    MYERS 

Director  of  Teacher  Preparation,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Connecticut 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  almost  an  act  of  pure  genius 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Suhrie  to  set  out  a  teacher-training  con- 
ference at  this  time  with  the  keynote  "Cooperation,"  How 
significant !  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  there  are  not 
many  of  us  who  are  already  convinced  that  there  are  numer- 
ous lines  along  which  we  can  cooperate  more  fully.  I'm 
sure  I  have  been  convinced  of  that  as  a  result  of  today's 
program. 

Time  is  very  short  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  some 
general  discussion.  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  only  a  few 
of  the  vivid  impressions  that  have  come  to  me  and  hope 
for  a  further  period  of  discussion  later. 

Cooperation  in  attracting,  selecting  and  training  a  teach- 
ing staff  for  effective  service.  How  can  we  cause  the  three 
institutions  to  cooperate?  High  Schools  and  Normal 
Schools  must  cooperate.  What  special  contribution  then 
can  each  of  these  agencies  make  in  the  solution  of  that 
most  important  problem  of  attracting  and  selecting  entrants. 
There  may  have  been  a  period  when  we  just  needed  to  ad- 
vertise. Our  problem  was  to  get  enough  people  interested. 
That  day  is  passed,  but  our  problem  today  is  as  great  a 
problem  of  attracting  students  as  ever,  but  not  in 
just  attracting  anyone.  The  need  is  to  attract  the 
right  students.  How  can  we  dissaude  the  undesirable  can- 
didates from  seeking  admission  to  our  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions ?  It  rests  very  largely  with  the  officers  and  super- 
intendents of  the  schools  and  it  is  a  problem  which  I  am 
confident  those  officials  are  going  to  handle  competently  in 
the  future.    It  is  a  new  problem.    It  seems  to  be  clear  that 
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we  are  recognizing  that  admission  to  a  teacher-training 
institution  is  a  privilege  to  be  earned,  and  not  a  right  to  be 
demanded.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  pubHc  to  regard  it  as 
a  right  for  their  children  to  attend  a  teacher-training  insti- 
tution. It  is  not  a  right — it  is  a  privilege.  The  report  of 
Dr.  Alger  of  Rhode  Island  recognizes  this. 

One  of  the  real  contributions  of  the  day  was  that  of  Dr. 
Morris  in  suggesting  the  u^e  of  the  profile  sheet.  It  is 
most  hopeful  that  we  are  recognizing  each  day  that  there 
are  other  important  qualities  besides  intelligence. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  should  like  to 
accord  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  the  privilege  at 
this  time  and  before  adjournment  of  making  any  announce- 
ments he  may  wish  to  make. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  offer  my  profound  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
of  this  session,  the  members  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  to  all  who  have  spoken  on  the  program  and  in  particular 
to  Professor  Evenden  of  Teachers  College  for  coming 
with  the  members  of  his  seminar  in  a  body. 

I  have  a  few  announcements  I  should  like  to  make. 

The  program  tomorrow  is  set  up  primarily  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  service  in  teacher  training  col- 
leges. I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
hall  will  be  full — or  all  but  full — tomorrow.  Delegates  are 
coming  from  considerable  distances. 

I  have  just  been  making  a  little  survey  of  the  material 
on  my  desk  and  I  can  tell  you  that  fifty  students  will  be 
here  from  Towson,  Maryland.  They  are  coming  from 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  the  northern  tier  of  states  in  New 
England  and  from  scores  of  schools  which  lie  between  these 
extremes.  There  are  many  individuals  and  groups  from 
schools  at  great  distance.     I  am  sure  there  will  be  between 
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seven  and  eight  hundred  students  at  the  banquet  tomorrow 
night  and  I  think  all  who  want  to  understand  what  coopera- 
tion means  will  get  a  thrill  by  being  at  that  meeting  tomor- 
row night. 

The  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges  will  be  with  us  on  Friday  night  and  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of   Education  will  be  present. 

State  Commissioners,  State  Superintendents,  Editors,  and 
College  Presidents  and  Deans,  will  be  at  the  speakers'  table. 

I  hope  the  officers  of  the  student  organizations  in  attend- 
ance upon  this  conference,  and  who  are  coming  to  the 
banquet  tomorrow  night,  may  come  early. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Student  Conference  will  be 
continued,  and  unless  the  evidence  from  local  schools  is  mis- 
leading, this  hall  will  be  filled  to  capacity  with  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  students. 

May  I  also  repeat  the  request  made  this  morning  that 
you  all  fill  attendance  blanks  and  hand  them  to  the  ushers 
on  the  way  out  for  we  wish  to  have  a  complete  record  of 
attendance. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  May  I,  too, 
express  my  thanks  to  those  who  have  spoken  on  the  pro- 
gram this  afternoon.  I  have  not  been  able  to  use  this 
beautiful  implement  which  has  been  referred  to  with  the 
rock  so  frequently  and  which  has  such  a  romantic  back- 
ground, so  in  adjourning,  if  you  don't  mind  I  will  see  if 
I  can  hit  the  rock  well. 

This  session  of  the  Conference  is  now  adjourned. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING   (BANQUET)    PROGRAM 

Six  Thirty  O'clock,  Grand  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City 

John  S.  Roberts,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  {in 

immediate  charge  of  Training  Schools  for  Teachers), 

New  York  City,  Toastmaster 

MAJOR  TOPIC  II.  COOPERATION  IN  SETTING 
UP  POLICIES  AND  IN  ADMINISTERING  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  SERVICE  IN  A  STATE  SYSTEM  OF 
TEACHER  TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS 

1.  SINGING  LED  BY  Henry  J.  Clancy,  Tenor,  New  York 

City 

2.  INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS     by     Ambrose     L. 

SuHRiE,  Chairman  of  the  Conference: 

Before  presenting  the  Toastmaster  of  the  evening,  who, 
by  the  way,  needs  no  introduction  in  New  York,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  present  to  you  the  guests  at  the 
table: 

Dr.  Hugo  Newman,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers 

Miss  Anna  M.  Fuda,  Treasurer  of  this  Conference 

Mr.  James  Lester,  Vice-President  of  Theory  Teachers 
Association  of  the  Training  Schools  of  New  York  City 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burr,  President  Model  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City 

Dr.  Maurice  E.  Rogalin,  Principal  of  Jamaica  Training 
School  for  Teachers 

Miss  Dorothea  S.  Paul,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Service,   Philadelphia  Normal   School 

Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Director  of  Teacher  Preparation, 
State  of  Connecticut 

Miss  Agnes  Snyder,  Head  of  Department  of  Education, 
State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Maryland 
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Dr.  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  President  American  Association 
of  Teachers  Colleges 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Gill,  President  New  Jersey  Normal 
School  Teachers  Association. 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Richmond,  Secretary  of  the  Conference 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Holtz,  Principal  of  Maxwell  Training 
School  for  Teachers 

Dr.  M.  Margaret  Stroh,  Dean  of  Women,  Potsdam  Nor- 
mal School,  Potsdam,  New  York 

Miss  Sarah  Tobin,  Pianist,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Clancy,  Tenor,  New  York  City 
To  Dr.  Roberts,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
New  York  City  more  than  to  anyone  else  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  New  York,  we  owe  the  official  support  that  has  made 
it  possbile  to  bring  this  Section  of  the  Society  to  the  state 
of  efficiency  it  has  attained.  Dr.  William  J.  O'Shea,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  is  definitely  and  very  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  this  Conference  and  has  been  very 
kindly  in  his  attitude  toward  it  and  very  staunch  in  his  sup- 
port of  it.  I  am  very  glad  that  so  many  of  Dr.  Roberts' 
own  associates  are  here  tonight  to  give  him  greetings  as 
the  Toastmaster  of  this  occasion.  Before  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  I  want  first  to  recognize  the  President 
of  the  Normal  School  Association  of  New  Jersey,  Miss  Gill, 
of  the  Paterson  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Gill,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association 
of  Normal  School  Teachers:  Dr.  Roberts,  we  have  been  told 
by  Dr.  Suhrie,  who  has  been  Chairman  of  this  Conference 
during  the  three  years  since  its  organization,  how  much  we 
owe  to  your  personal  and  official  influence  in  bringing  to 
the  Conference  the  prosperity  which  it  enjoys  and  how 
deeply  indebted  we  are  to  you  for  the  spirit  of  friendliness 
which  you  manifested  during  the  days  of  small  beginnings 
before  we  had  achieved  that  solidarity  which  is  so  evident 
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everywhere  in  our  group  today — ^a  group  that  includes  the 
teacher-training  forces  of  the  New  York  Schools,  as  well 
as  the  other  teacher-training  forces  throughout  the  East. 
We,  who  live  outside  New  York,  appreciate  the  significance 
of  these  Conference  programs  more  perhaps  than  you  who 
live  inside  the  city  realize.  You,  Dr.  Roberts,  have  been 
on  our  programs  at  every  Conference  we  have  had,  and 
this  gavel  is  presented  to  you  tonight  as  a  mark  of  our 
appreciation  of  your  official  cooperation  and  as  an  indica- 
tion as  well  of  the  good  will  we  bear  to  you  personally.  I 
am  only  lending  it  to  you  tonight  for  your  use  throughout 
the  program  for  we  wish  to  claim  it  again  for  a  little 
while  in  order  that  we  may  place  on  it  an  inscription  which 
will  make  it  a  worthy  memento  of  an  occasion  when  you 
have  so  happily  directed  our  thinking  and  our  enjoyment. 

Dr.  Roberts,  Toastmaster :  Miss  Gill  and  members  of 
the  Conference:  With  all  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  the 
gavel,  and  more  particularly  for  your  very  kind  words.  I 
was  afraid  that  womanlike,  having  given  it,  you  were  going 
to  take  it  back,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  really  is  coming  back 
to  me  again  in  due  time.  It  will  certainly  be  of  great  help 
to  me  in  certain  domestic  situations. 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
Avho  may  be  here:  A  friend  of  mine,  Edward  Jenkins,  was 
one  of  our  most  eloquent  district  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  whenever  he  was  called  upon  for  an  address  he  always 
began  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  People  in  the  Boxes." 
So  I  take  in  everybody  in  my  remarks. 

I  presume  you  know  the  story  of  the  Doctor  who  charged 
$10.00  for  the  first  visit  of  a  patient  and  $5.00  for  the 
second.  One  day,  a  patient  who  had  never  been  in  before 
came  to  see  him  and  said  "  Well,  Doctor,  here  I  am  again." 
But  perhaps  you  don't  know  the  modem  development  of 
the  story. 
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The  patient  continued  by  saying — "  Well,  Doctor,  and 
how  do  you  think  I  am?"  The  doctor  replied,  "  H-m-m — 
fairly  well,  I  think.  Take  some  of  the  medicine  I  ordered 
the  first  time  you  came.     Five  dollars,  please ! " 

And  so  we  are  here  again — perhaps  to  take  some  of  the 
same  medicine  as  last  time. 

Our  topic  tonight  is  Cooperation.  Fortunately  the  pre- 
siding officer  does  not  have  to  make  a  speech.  He  just 
has  to  introduce,  look  at  his  watch,  and  use  the  gavel. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  program,  you  have  not  noticed  the 
word  "Cooperation "  in  any  of  the  addresses  it  will  be 
because  that  part  of  it  is  in  the  "  leave  to  print,"  but  our 
topic  is  Cooperation. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  Dr.  Conroy,  district 
superintendent,  who  said  that  Cooperation  means  to  accept 
what  the  other  person  says  as  being  right. 

It  also  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  great  big  boy  who 
came  up  from  the  south  and  enrolled  at  a  school  in  Harlem. 
From  the  day  he  started  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  Bells  rang,  but  he  did  not  know  what  for.  More 
bells  rang  and  he  was  ushered  into  a  large  room  where  a 
big  fellow  was  standing  upon  a  platform. 

"  Eyes  right ! "  yelled  the  fellow  on  the  platform. 

The  boy  from  the  South  did  not  move. 

"  Eyes  right ! !  "  again  yelled  the  fellow  on  the  platform, 
and  seeing  the  new  boy  didn't  move  came  right  up  by  the 
side  of  him. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  me  say  '  Eyes  right  ? '  "  he  demanded. 

"  Yes  suh,  you's  right,"  shivered  the  boy — "  I  don't  want 
no  argument  wid  yo'." 

This  is  going  to  be  a  cooperative  society.  Cooperation 
means  that  you  must  take  the  other  person's  point  of  view. 
A  great  many  people  are  willing  to  cooperate  on  their  own 
terms,  like  the  newly  married  couple  who,  before  their  mar- 
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riage,  agreed  that  they  would  never,  never,  never  have  a 
quarrel,  and  that  they  would  always  compromise.  The  first 
trouble  came  when  she  wanted  the  house  painted  white  and 
he  wanted  it  painted  brown.  They  argued  for  a  long  time, 
when  she,  womanlike,  said — "  Didn't  we  say  we  would  al- 
ways compromise  ?  " 

(To  audience) — What  color  was  the  house  painted? 

(Entire  audience) — WHITE. 

Exactly ! ! ! 

I  am  always  glad  when  the  Circus  and  Professor  Suhrie's 
party  come  to  town  because  it  is  a  sign  of  Spring.  They 
usually  come  at  the  same  time. 

But  it  really  is  very  pleasant  to  have  these  meetings  come 
round  and  to  see  them  grow  because  it  is  a  sign  and  an  indi- 
cation of  a  growing  interest  in  our  profession.  I  keep 
extolling  the  teaching  profession  so  much  that  I  am  like 
the  man  who  kept  on  saying  things  until  he  convinced 
everybody  else,  and  finally  himself,  that  they  were  true. 
I  try  to  convince  everybody  that  education  is  a  noble  pro- 
fession. I  teach — or  try  to  teach- — everybody  that  teachers 
should  be  proud  of  his  profession, — not  anxious  to  forget 
it  in  the  summer  time.  They  should  be  proud  all  the  time 
of  the  work  they  are  doing.  I  keep  saying  that  to  every- 
body I  meet,  everybody  who  comes  into  my  office,  even 
newspaper  reporters.  I  believe  in  it.  We  are  in  a  noble 
profession.  It  is  growing  and  advancing  all  the  time. 
There  are  new  things  in  education  just  as  there  are 
new  things  in  every  other  line.  Medicine  has  its  new 
discoveries,  just  the  same  as  science  and  law.  Every  now 
and  then,  there  are  new  prescriptions  and  ways  of  doing 
things,  but  education  just  keeps  on,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  anybody  should  have  an  interpretation  of  that  remark 
other  than  what  I  mean — that  if  new  tricks  and  new  pre- 
scriptions are  being  discovered  so  education  keeps  on  im- 
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proving.  There  are  new  subject  matters;  new  points  of 
view  in  different  subjects;  new  reasons  for  teaching  old 
subjects ;  new  social  relationships ;  new  educational  objec- 
tives. A  new  point  of  view  and  a  larger  point  of  view 
of  the  great  part  that  education  plays.  These  things  are 
coming  to  us  all  in  good  time  and  we  cannot  stand  still. 
Education  cannot  be  a  silent  spectator  of  the  great  march 
that  is  going  on  all  the  time.  If  we  stand  and  let  the  parade 
go  by — well  then  we  shall  be  left  standing.  The  parade 
will  not  wait  for  us.  Spectators  must  play  their  part  and 
join  the  parade  if  they  want  to  be  in  it.  Education  is  a 
great  parade  or  a  great  march  in  human  progress  and  meet- 
ings like  this  indicate  the  great  part  we  play  in  this  march 
of  progress. 

Teachers  seem  to  be  very  different  when  one  meets  them 
socially  from  what  they  are  when  one  meets  them  in  the 
classroom.  They  have  a  new  expression  on  their  faces. 
(Professor  Suhrie  says  "  Maybe  a  new  color."  But  I  do 
not  refer  to  that.)  I  refer  to  improvements.  I  refer  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  improvements  of  our  teaching 
force,  and  so  I  am  glad  when  our  meetings  come  and  I 
am  called  upon  to  preside. 

The  Professor  says  I  need  not  read  the  titles  of  the  topics 
since  everybody  has  a  program.  Everybody  can  read  the 
program  and  say  to  himself  "  Number  three  " — and  reading 
that  you  will  find  that  No.  3  is  Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Direc- 
tor of  Teacher  Preparation,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Connecticut. 
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3.  HOW  CAN  THE  DIVISION  OF  TEACHER- 
TRAINING  IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  SO  ORDER  ITS  ACTIVITIES  AS 
TO  UNIFY  THE  WHOLE  STATE  PROGRAM 
OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  WITHOUT  DE- 
STROYING THE  INITIATIVE  AND  THE 
SENSE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  THE  INDI- 
VIDUAL TEACHER-TRAINING  INSTITU- 
TIONS? 

ALONZO  F.    MYERS 

Director  of  Teacher  Preparation,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Connecticut 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  accepted  quite  generally  in  theory 
and  which  are  rapidly  being  incorporated  in  practice  relative 
to  the  administration  of  teacher-training  institutions.  These 
are: 

1.  The  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  is  a 
function  of  the  state. 

2.  The  state  board  of  education  should  be  the  board  of 
control  for  the  state  supported  teacher-training  institutions 
of  the  state. 

Few  have  been  inclined  to  question  the  appropriateness 
of  these  principles,  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  to 
question  them.  The  logic  of  the  situation  clearly  favors 
their  acceptance.  If  education  is  a  state  function,  certainly 
the  preparation  of  teachers  must  be  recognized  as  a  state 
function.  Since  state  teacher-training  institutions  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  state,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  control  of  these  institutions  should  be  vested  in  the 
state  board  of  education,  which  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  edwcErttettSf^pelicies  of  the  state. 
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It  is  in  connection  with  the  administrative  practices  which 
grow  out  of  these  principles  and  not  with  the  principles 
themselves  that  I  desire  to  raise  certain  questions  and  to 
issue  certain  definite  warnings. 

The  state  board  of  education  quite  properly  looks  to  its 
chief  executive  officer,  the  state  commissioner  of  education, 
to  administer  its  program,  including  its  program  of  teacher- 
training.  Due  to  the  importance  of  the  program  of  teacher 
preparation  and  certification  and  to  the  large  amount  of 
work  involved  in  the  administration  of  this  program  the 
tendency  is  clearly  in  the  direction  of  establishing  in  state 
departments  of  education  a  division  of  teacher  preparation 
which  is  responsible  for  all  matters  relating  to  teacher  prep- 
aration and  certification. 

Do  you  not  see  that,  with  such  an  administrative  organ- 
ization, with  all  of  the  teacher-training  institutions  under 
the  control  of  the  state  board  of  education,  with  the  state 
commissioner  of  education  administering  the  policies  of  the 
board,  in  the  case  of  teacher  training  through  the  director 
of  the  division  of  teacher  preparation,  there  are  certain 
grave  dangers? 

With  such  an  administrative  organization  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  state  department  of  education  from  taking 
away  from  the  teacher-training  institutions  all  initiative  and 
responsibility.  It  is  entirely  possible  under  such  conditions 
for  the  central  office  to  prepare  and  administer  the  budgets, 
to  pass  upon  all  expenditures,  to  initiate  faculty  appoint- 
ments, promotions  and  dismissals,  to  prepare  curricula,  and 
to  make  of  the  administrative  heads  of  the  teacher-training 
institutions  men  who  are  merely  figureheads  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  central  office. 

Fortunately,  those  states  which  have  taken  the  lead  in 
this  matter  of  providing  a  unified  control  of  teacher -train- 
ing institutions  under  the  state  board  of  education  are  states 
which  have  as  their  chief  executive  officers  men  who  are 
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well  trained  and  capable  educational  administrators.  Under 
the  leadership  of  such  men  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
administrative  heads  of  the  teacher-training  institutions 
will  find  themselves  deprived  of  a  proper  degree  of  admin- 
istrative freedom  and  responsibility.  But  I  shudder  to  think 
of  the  situation  which  would  prevail  in  many  of  our  states 
if  the  chief  school  officers  of  those  states  had  authority 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  chief  school  officers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  It  is  very  well  to  pro- 
vide a  pinnacle  of  control,  but  it  will  not  work  out  so  well 
if  we  place  a  peanut  on  the  pinnacle. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  centralized  control  of  the  teacher- 
training  institutions  of  a  state  under  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation is  desirable  only  if  that  state  is  able  and  willing  to 
place  in  charge  of  its  division  of  teacher  preparation  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  in  the  field  of 
teacher  preparation. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  those  states  which 
do  provide  such  centralized  control  should  be  especially  care- 
ful lest  they  assume  at  the  central  office  those  administra- 
tive functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  responsible 
administrative  heads  of  the  individual  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions. Certainly  the  administrative  head  of  the  institution 
should  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  his  budget. 
He,  with  the  assistance  of  his  faculty,  should  determine 
what  educational  supplies  are  needed,  and  no  central  office 
should  endeavor  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

All  matters  relating  to  staflf,  including  nominations,  pro- 
motions, dismissal,  and  salary  should  originate  in  the  office 
of  the  administrative  head  of  the  institution.  In  matters 
of  salary  he  would  be  limited,  of  course,  by  his  budget  and 
by  the  schedule  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  solutions  to  the  problems  con- 
sidered in  this  paper,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  is  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  normal  school  principals,  under  the 
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chairmanship  of  the  director  of  the  division  of  teacher 
preparation,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  problems  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  institutions  and  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  state  board  of  education  through  the  commis- 
sioner of  education. 

In  raising  these  questions  relative  to  the  centralized  con- 
trol of  teacher-training  institutions,  I  am  not  at  all  unmind- 
ful of  the  theoretical  and  perfectly  possible  advantages  of 
such  centralized  control.  It  is  desirable  to  provide  for  a 
high  degree  of  coordinated  action.  It  is  desirable  to  remove 
teacher-training  institutions  from  control  by  local  boards. 
It  is  highly  desirable  to  bring  about  that  close  coordination 
between  the  teacher-training  institutions  and  the  public 
schools  which  is  possible  through  centralizing  the  control 
of  the  teacher-training  institutions  under  the  state  board 
of  education. 

But  let  us  secure  these  advantages  without  the  disadvan- 
tages of  over-centralization  of  administrative  responsibility. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fruitful  and  valuable  problems  for 
study  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  departments  of 
Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  Education  in  the 
graduate  schools  of  education  than  those  relating  to  a 
proper  allocation  of  administrative  responsibilities  between 
the  central  office  and  the  teacher-training  institutions.  I 
am  not  sure  that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  teacher-training  institutions  in  states  which  provide 
a  high  degree  of  centralized  control  with  that  rendered  by 
those  institutions  which  are  relatively  independent  would 
show  a  clear  case  in  favor  of  the  former.  If  it  does  not, 
it  should  not  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that  the  fundamental 
principle  is  wrong,  but  it  would  probably  indicate  that  some 
reform  is  necessary  in  the  administrative  practices  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle. 
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Dr.  Roberts,  Toastmaster:  There  is  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  accept  the  time  limitations  set  down  in  the  program 
and  to  do  it  gracefully.  Now  if  you  will  look  at  the  pro- 
gram you  will  see  No.  4.  I  shall  give  you  a  little  while  to 
read  it.  My  part  is  to  say  that  the  next  speaker  is  Dr. 
Ambrose  L,  Suhrie,  who  is  professor  of  Teachers  College 
and  Normal  School  Education  in  New  York  University  and 
Chairman  of  this  Conference. 

4.  HOW  CAN  WE  MOTIVATE  THE  MORE  ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  FACULTY 
MEMBERS  IN  COOPERATIVE  AND  DEMO- 
CRATIC METHODS  OF  SETTING  UP  AND  AD- 
MINISTERING THE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES 
AND  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE? 

AMBROSE  L.   SUHRIE 

Professor  of  Teachers-College  and  Normal-School  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University 

There  are  many  reasons  why  as  General  Chairman  of 
this  Conference  I  should  like  to  speak  at  some  length  in 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  our  executive  committee  and  other  members  of  our 
big  group  of  associated  professional  workers  have  exem- 
plified this  principle  by  cooperatively  participating  in  the 
setting  up  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  Conference 
program.  But  I  must  be  brief,  for  much  as  I  desire  to  see 
you  all  enjoy  this  evening  and  its  program,  I  do  not  deliber- 
ately plan  to  give  you  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dr.  Roberts, 
the  toastmaster,  use  his  new  gavel  on  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conference,  who  has  so  rigorously  insisted  that  all  of  the 
other  speakers  observe,  or  be  made  to  observe,  the  time  limits 
set  down  in  the  printed  program, 

Americans  generally  believe  their  public  school  system  to 
be,  both  in  organization  and  in  spirit,  the  most  democratic 
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in  the  world.  If  they  are  justified  in  that  belief  then  I  find 
warrant  for  the  assumption  that  the  institution  which  trains 
public  school  teachers  to  uphold  these  democratic  ideals 
and  to  exemplify  them  in  practice  should  itself  represent 
and  typify  in  its  own  organization  and  spirit  the  very  best 
traditions  of  our  American  democracy.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  visit  scores  of  our  teacher  training  institutions  in 
recent  years  and  to  see  them  in  full  operation,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  so  far  as  my  observation 
in  these  schools  goes,  few  of  them  are  any  longer  adminis- 
tered under  educational  policies  set  up  by  a  single  individual. 
Most  of  them  show  a  commendable  amount  of  cooperative 
planning  and  there  are  few  of  them  in  which  the  whole 
burden  of  planning  and  administration  has  been  thrown 
upon  (or  is  assumed  by)  a  single  agent  at  the  center  of  the 
organization.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  typical 
teachers  college  of  today  is  not  "the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  great  man."  The  successful  young  leader  in  teachers 
college  administration  is  no  longer  fearful  of  the  "  encroach- 
ments "  of  the  faculty  upon  the  administrative  prerogatives 
which  were  once  exclusively  his.  Rather  is  he  concerned 
to  find  some  effective  way  of  inducing  the  members  of  his 
faculty  to  share  more  fully  and  intelligently  with  him  in 
the  labor  and  responsibility  of  formulating  satisfactory  insti- 
tutional policies  and  programs,  and  in  bringing  these  policies 
and  programs  into  full  and  effective  operation.  He  knows 
only  too  well  that  most  of  his  teachers  who  are  now  in 
middle  life  or  beyond  were  trained  in  a  day  when  the  doc- 
trine of  "  individual  discipline "  rather  than  the  doctrine 
of  "  participation "  and  "  social  cooperation "  held  sway 
in  the  public  schools  and  that  as  a  result  many  of  them 
are  the  victims  of  numberless  inhibitions  when  a  real  oppor- 
tunity comes  to  them  to  help  the  administration  to  formulate 
broader  educational  policies,  to  set  up  better  programs  of 
service  and  to  administer  them  in  a  finer  spirit  of  coopera- 
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tion  and  good  will.  The  real  problem  for  him  to  solve  is, 
therefore,  a  two  fold  one,  namely,  (1)  How  can  he  break 
down  the  inhibition  which  prevents  the  faculty  member 
from  yielding  to  every  good  impulse  to  cooperate  in  per- 
fecting the  organization  of  the  school  and  in  bettering  its 
spirit?  and  (2)  How  can  he  reinforce  such  impulses  with 
some  compelling  motive  for  acting  upon  them? 

Dr.  Rogalin  has  very  properly  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  president  of  a  teachers  college  has  intra-  and  extra- 
institutional  relationships  to  sustain,  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  policies  which  originate  in  and 
are  operative  within  the  school  itself  as  an  organized  social 
agency  and  that  likewise  he  is  responsible  for  carrying  out 
within  the  school  those  policies  which  have  been  set  up  by 
the  governing  officials  in  the  State  or  City  school  system  of 
which  his  individual  teacher  training  institution  is  a  part. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  president's  freedom!  from  faculty 
restraint  in  all  matters  touching  his  school's  extra-institu- 
tional relationships  must  correspond  to  his  individual  respon- 
sibility to  his  governing  board  as  its  official  agent,  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  all  important  matters  of  intra-institu- 
tional  concern  the  individual  faculty  member  must  be  free 
to  propose  reforms  and  improvements  and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  do  so.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  president  the 
faculty  can  then  become  a  well  unified  body  of  professional 
workers  whose  collective  wisdom  it  may  be  assumed  will 
far  exceed  his  own  and  whose  cooperation  with  him  and 
with  each  other  will  always  be  indispensable  to  the  complete 
success  of  the  school's  program  of  public  service. 

In  this  connection,  I  regret  to  say  there  may  still  be  found 
here  and  there  an  administrative  officer  whose  frequent  and 
pompous  reference  to  ''  my  board,"  "  my  school,"  and  "  my 
faculty  "  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  the  individual  faculty 
member  to  believe  that  he  is  really  willing  to  allow  her  to 
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assume  the  role  of  a  thinking,  cooperating  agent  or  "  to  own 
stock  in  his  company." 

Assuming  a  truly  democratic  and  genuinely  cooperative 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  chief  administrative  officers  and 
those  immediately  associated  with  them  in  the  exercise  of 
administrative  functions  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  first 
rate  importance  that  the  faculty  shall  be  so  effectively  organ- 
ized as  to  function  smoothly.  My  personal  experience 
prompts  me  to  believe  that  the  best  results  can  be  secured 
by  setting  up  a  group  of  standing  committees  of  the  faculty 
to  each  of  which  is  assigned  the  problem  of  formulating 
and  recommending  policies  to  govern  certain  definite  matters. 
When  these  recommendations  have  been  put  into  form  they 
may  then  be  discussed  (if  desirable  modified)  and  finally 
adopted  by  a  faculty  senate  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the 
faculty  and  the  chairmen  of  the  several  standing  committees 
or  by  the  whole  faculty.  The  carrying  out  of  these  policies 
then  becomes  a  function  of  administration  and  may  be  dele- 
gated as  circumstances  may  dictate.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  when  individual  faculty  members  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  help  formulate  and  discuss  the  major  educa- 
tional policies  of  the  school  they  are  more  likely  to  be  intelli- 
gently helpful  in  carrying  them  out  and  definitely  interested 
in  the  continuous  re-evaluation  of  results. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  traveler's  having  discovered  in  a 
cemetery  in  New  England  an  inscription  placed  upon  the 
tombstone  of  a  college  professor  who  was  buried  there 
more  than  a  century  ago.    It  read  as  follows : 

"  DIED  OF  FACULTY  MEETINGS  " 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  record  is  correct  and  that 
many  others  of  his  guild  have  since  died  from  the  same 
cause.  But  why  should  a  faculty  meeting  be  a  thing  of 
deadly  monotony?  It  need  not  be  unless  the  program 
turns  out  to  be  "  an  administrative  monologue."     If  on  the 
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other  hand  the  program  is  set  up  as  an  open  forum  in  which 
the  well  formulated  recommendations  of  representative  com- 
mittees are  heard,  debated,  amended  and  finally  adopted  on 
their  merits,  a  faculty  meeting  may  be  a  perfectly  thrilling 
professional  experience  for  all  who  are  privileged  to  partici- 
pate or  even  to  attend.  If  every  faculty  member  has  an 
important  and  responsible  committee  assignment  and  if 
every  committee  has  been  given  worth  while  work  to  do 
the  faculty  is  sure  to  become  in  just  a  little  while  a  profes- 
sionally unified  group  because  its  members  have  been  inspired 
to  study  together  the  whole  service  program  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  clear,  too,  that  in  such  a  set  up  every  faculty 
member's  contribution  will  be  known  and  will  have  the  meas- 
ure of  group  approval  which  it  deserves.  And  what  more 
powerful  professional  incentive  could  be  offered  the  indi- 
vidual faculty  member  than  the  prospect  of  winning  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  the  leading  members  of  his  imme- 
diate professional  guild,  of  his  faculty  associates? 

One  thing  more  and  I  am  through.  It  is  exceedingly  grat- 
ifying to  me  to  find  as  I  go  from  school  to  school  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  that 
in  an  increasing  number  of  instances  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty have  discovered  the  tremendous  advantage  which  can 
come  to  the  school  from  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which 
admits  students  chosen  by  their  associates  to  participation 
with  faculty  members  on  the  standing  committees.  It  would 
seem  that  the  discovery  has  been  made  in  many  places  that 
the  best  students  are  really  as  much  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  school's  program  of  service  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  or  even  the  president  dare  be,  and  that 
generally  speaking  these  students  are  able  to  make  construc- 
tive suggestions  which  we,  their  elders,  are  not  so  likely  to 
think  of.  And  I  can  think  of  no  experience  which  can  come 
to  a  faculty  member  so  fraught  with  possibilities  for  his  own 
rejuvenation  and  growth  as  the  experience  of  participating 
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each  week  for  an  hour  in  a  discussion  group  made  up  of 
faculty  and  students  who  have  for  the  time  being  forgotten 
all  distinctions  of  age,  experience  and  official  rank  while 
they  take  common  counsel  for  the  good  of  the  institution  in. 
which  they  are  privileged  to  work  together  in  the  spirit  of 
good  fellowship.  It  would  have  a  salutary  effect  if  we  could 
remember  that  in  some  of  the  earliest  of  our  modern  uni- 
versities faculty  members  were  employed  by  and  retained 
in  service  during  the  pleasure  of  the  student  body.  Instruc- 
tors of  every  rank  should  be  as  willing  to  learn  as  they  are 
to  teach.  They  cannot  be  effective  counsellors  unless  they 
are  agreeable  companions. 

If  you  will  sit  in  the  galleries  of  this  banquet  hall  on 
Friday  evening  and  again  on  Saturday  morning  at  the  Stu- 
dent Conference  and  will  hear  these  young  people,  represent- 
atives of  many  schools,  tell  their  own  simple  stories  of  their 
aspiration  and  hope  for  the  betterment  of  the  institutions 
they  love  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  make  a 
plea  that  we  wipe  out  all  the  barriers  which  have  separated 
administrative  officers  from  faculty  members  and  all  the 
barriers  which  have  separated  faculty  members  from 
students. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remind  you  that  the  theme  of  this 
conference  is  Cooperation,  and  I  would  lay  heavily  on  all 
administrative  officers  the  injunction  of  Lucine  Wilson's 
definition  that  "Cooperation  means  so  to  conduct  yourselves 
that  others  may  be  able  to  work  with  you."  I  would  plead 
that  you  not  only  allow  but  that  you  actively  encourage  all 
the  members  of  your  staff  to  bring  to  the  councils  of  the 
institution  the  best  of  their  aspiration  as  well  as  the  best  of 
their  practical  experience  and  I  would  plead  with  adminis- 
trative officers  and  faculty  members  alike  that  you  give  the 
young  people  in  your  student  body  full  opportunity  to  share 
in  your  problems  and  to  help  you  to  solve  them. 
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Dr.  Roberts,  Toastmaster:  We  will  now  be  favored  by 
a  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Clancy,  Tenor,  of  New  York 
City. 

5.  VOCAL  SOLO,  Henry  J.  Clancy 
"  My  Sweetest  Tipperary." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Toastmaster:  And  now,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said,  I  am  going  to  read  the  next  topic  and  I  have 
reason  for  reading  it.  I  will  give  the  reason  after  I  have 
read  it.  The  topic  is:  Reports  of  progress  in  unifying 
the  educational  services  of  the  whole  faculty  through  co- 
operative participation  of  its  members  in  setting  up  institu- 
tional policies  and  programs. 

The  only  reason  I  read  it  is  to  show  you  how  rapidly 
it  can  be  read.  Dr.  Suhrie  cannot  say  that  I  don't  give 
you  time  to  read  the  topic. 

We  have  contributions  from  several  speakers.  The  first 
is  Miss  Agnes  Snyder,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 

6.  REPORTS   OF  PROGRESS   IN   UNIFYING  THE 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  OF  THE  WHOLE 
FACULTY  THROUGH  COOPERATIVE  PAR- 
TICIPATION OF  ITS  MEMBERS  IN  SETTING 
UP  INSTITUTIONAL  POLICIES  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS 
(a)  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TOW- 
SON 

AGNES  SNYDER 

Head  of  Department  of  Education 
A  unified  program  implies  that  within  it  are  constantly 
operating  two  dynamic  forces:  L  That  passion  for  unity 
which,  whether  it  operates  through  the  medium  of  color, 
clay,  tone,  words,  or  human  traits  and  powers,  is  the  main- 
spring of  every  great  achievement;  2.  A  core  so  magnetic 
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that  it  is  able  to  draw  all  elements  toward  and  about  it. 
Obviously,  if  these  are  its  constituents,  a  unified  program 
cannot  be  made;  it  must  evolve.  Little  by  little  the  passion 
for  unity  grows  and  spreads.  Little  by  little  the  elements  • 
attracted  in  varying  degrees  by  the  magnetic  core  fall  into 
relationships. 

In  this  brief  space,  even  if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  it  is 
impossible  in  so  old  a  Normal  School  as  that  at  Towson  to 
trace  the  many  influences  which  have  contributed  to  the 
highly  unified  program  that  exists  there  today.  Evidence 
enough  there  is,  in  the  spirit  of  the  older  members  of  the 
faculty,  in  the  loyalty  of  the  alumni,  in  the  traditions  which 
progress  has  respected,  that  in  the  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury of  its  existence,  the  passion  for  unity  has  burned  in 
many  hearts  and  many  have  felt  the  pull  of  the  magnetic 
core.  Unable  to  retrace  the  steps  over  the  long  road,  we 
will  merely  go  back  to  a  significant  statement  made  nine 
years  ago,  to  another  made  one  year  ago,  and  then  indicate 
a  few  of  the  high  lights  in  the  unification  of  the  present 
program. 

Nine  years  ago  the  following  sentence  appeared  in  the 
secretary's  Summary,  of  Minutes  of  Faculty  Meetings  in 
1920-21 :  "At  the  meeting  of  September  20  the  principal 
proceeded  to  present  the  comprehensive  topic  to  be  worked 
out  together  by  the  faculty  during  the  year — The  Consid- 
eration of  the  I nfer-R elation  between  the  Child  and  the 
Environment  with  Special  Reference  to  its  Bearing  on  Edu- 
cation. The  statement  is  significant  because  of  its  clear 
implication  of  the  existence  at  that  time  of  the  two  dynamic 
forces  of  a  unified  program.  There  was  a  single  topic  for 
the  year,  the  faculty  were  to  work  together  upon  it,  and 
the  topic  chosen  was  a  fundamental  factor  in  child  growth. 
The  passion  for  unity  in  the  leadership  of  the  school  is 
sensed  in  these  three  points ;  the  choice  of  the  topic  indicates 
that  the  program  then  was  animated  by  the  only  core  mag- 
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netic  enough  in  a  teacher  training  institution  to  draw  all 
elements  to  it  in  right  relationships — the  core,  Child  Growth. 
To  one  who  came  into  the  school  several  years  after  these 
minutes  had  been  written  they  brought  an  insight  into  what 
had  been  an  inexplicable  challenge  to  continued  effort 
toward  unification.  At  the  same  time,  they  brought  a  sense 
of  security  in  the  strength  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  present  program  is  built. 

One  year  ago,  in  an  outline  setting  forth  the  plan  of  co- 
ordination in  the  school,  there  appeared  the  following  state- 
ment of  principles  upon  which  the  plan  rests : 

1.  In  harmony  with  the  general  principle  that  education 
must  begin  at  the  point  at  which  the  one  to  be  educated  is 
found,  the  education  of  a  teacher  is  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuous process.  The  program  of  professional  education  at 
the  teacher  training  institution  must,  therefore,  be  closely 
linked  with: 

a.  The  12  years  of  pre-professional  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

b.  The  post-professional  education  under  the  direction  of 
the  supervisory  staff  in  the  field. 

2.  All  parts  of  the  program  of  the  teacher  training  insti- 
tution should  be  closely  coordinated,  the  coordination  be- 
tween the  courses  given  at  the  school  and  the  work  done 
in  the  training  centers  representing  the  focus  of  unification. 

This  statement  of  a  year  ago  represents  the  effort  to  put 
into  words  for  the  sake  of  clearer  guidance  of  policy  an 
attitude  and  actuality  that  had  existed  for  a  long  period. 
Omitting  all  steps  leading  up  to  the  expression  of  these  prin- 
ciples, we  will  enumerate  their  present  manifestations. 

The  linkage  with  pre-professional  education  is  two  fold : 
It  is  concerned  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  building  of  the 
normal  school  courses  upon  the  foundations  laid  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools ;  on  the  other,  with  the  building 
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of  teaching  personality  upon  the  knowledge  of  individual 
students  furnished  us  by  the  high  schools.  The  policy  of 
the  first  is  firmly  established;  that  of  the  second  is  in  a 
formative  state. 

With  respect  to  the  elementary  school  foundation  upon 
which  we  build,  we  know  by  experience  that  the  funda- 
mental skills  gained  in  the  elementary  school  but  not  called 
into  daily  use  in  the  high  school  are  frequently  dulled  by 
the  time  the  student  reaches  the  normal  school.  The  high 
schools  cooperating  with  us  in  the  effort  to  meet  this  condi- 
tion are  giving  a  review  course  in  arithmetic  to  those  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  go  to  the  normal  school.  Much  more, 
however,  is  needed.  In  the  effort  to  locate  individual  needs, 
a  battery  of  tests  covering  the  elementary  school  subjects 
is  given  to  students  upon  entrance  to  the  normal  school. 
Those  students  who  have  not  measured  up  to  eighth  grade 
standards  in  these  tests  are  given  instruction  as  to  how 
they  can  improve  themselves  in  their  deficiencies  and  are 
then  put  upon  their  own  responsibility  to  make  such  im- 
provement. They  must  show  through  a  repetition  of  the 
tests  that  such  deficiencies  are  made  up  before  they  are 
permitted  to  go  into  student  teaching.  Reports  of  our  test 
findings  in  the  elementary  school  subjects  are  sent  to  the 
city  and  state  departments  in  order  that  they  may  gain 
what  help  they  can  from  the  knowledge  of  the  results. 

In  linking  the  normal  school  work  with  the  high  school 
program,  it  is  assumed  that  a  background  in  the  academic 
subjects  has  been  acquired  in  the  high  school  and,  therefore, 
no  subject  matter  courses  as  such  are  given  in  the  normal 
school.  Instead,  all  subject  matter  courses  are,  in  varying 
degrees,  professionalized.  It  is  our  conviction  that  no 
sacrifice  of  background  is  entailed  when  subject  matter  is 
reorganized  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  value  to  child 
growth.  Instead,  the  fresh  viewpoint  and  the  added  purpose 
in  learning  which  such  professionalization  gives  results  in 
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a  more  vigorous  attack  than  is  general  in  a  course  taken 
without  reference  to  its  applicability.  Of  course,  we  wish 
for  more  background,  but  within  the  time  at  our  disposal, 
this  seems  the  better  way. 

We  have  said  that  the  program  of  building  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  individuality  of  the  student  furnished  us 
by  the  high  school  is  in  a  formative  state.  Until  recently 
our  efforts  had  been  limited  to  informal  contacts  with  prin- 
cipals and  high  school  teachers  and  to  more  formal  contacts 
when  students  had  failed  or  had  been  unsatisfactory  in  one 
way  or  another.  Last  year,  however,  we  began  the  practice 
of  an  annual  meeting  with  high  school  principals  and  voca- 
tional counselors.  At  this  meeting,  we  talked  over  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  individual  students  and,  through  case 
studies,  summarized  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
successful  and  the  unsuccessful  students  in  student  teach- 
ing. At  the  close  of  this  year's  meeting  the  high  school 
principals  agreed  to  send  us  detailed  reports  of  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  and  special  aptitudes  of  their  graduates 
who  come  to  us.  Plans  for  the  best  use  of  such  information 
in  a  definite  unified  program  for  the  building  of  teaching 
personality  are  under  consideration. 

The  integration  with  the  post-professional  training  has  a 
number  of  features.  Only  two,  and  those  bearing  directly 
upon  the  work  of  the  graduates  in  the  class-room,  can  be 
given  here.  First,  there  is  Home-Coming  Day,  when  the 
students  after  two  months'  teaching  come  back  to  talk  over 
their  experiences  with  us.  There  is  a  very  human  mixture 
of  elation,  enthusiasm,  disappointment,  and  comedy  present 
on  this  day.  Very  frankly  they  tell  us  where  we  have  failed 
to  help  meet  the  problems  they  are  facing.  Out  of  their 
wisdom,  some  important  curricular  changes  have  been  made. 

Following  closely  on  Home-Coming  Day  are  the  meetings 
with  the  supervisors  who  give  us  their  version  of  the  sue- 
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cesses  and  the  failures  of  our  graduates.  Later  they  send 
us  individual  reports  consisting  of  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able comments  on  the  students.  These,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  students'  reports  on  Home-Coming  Day,  furnish  us 
with  a  continuous  check  upon  our  practice.  This  year,  for 
instance,  the  demand  is  for  greater  skill  in  the  use  of  tools 
in  order  that  the  activity  program  may  proceed  effectively. 
As  a  result,  the  engineer  is  participating  in  the  industrial 
arts  program  in  furnishing  the  needed  skill. 

The  second  principle  upon  which  we  are  working,  that 
all  parts  of  the  program  should  be  coordinated,  the  focus 
of  coordination  being  in  the  integration  of  the  work  of  the 
subject  matter  courses  and  the  work  in  the  training  centers 
guides  our  entire  procedure  within  the  school.  In  practice, 
it  means  that  every  member  of  the  faculty  participates  in  the 
work  of  the  students  in  the  training  center.  In  the  training 
centers  is  found  the  magnetic  core  of  child  growth  which 
draws  all  elements  of  the  program  about  it  in  true  relation- 
ship. 

The  work  in  the  training  centers  is  carried  on  through 
three  courses :  Introduction  to  Teaching ;  Junior  Partici- 
pation; Senior  Student  Teaching.  The  same  body  of  prin- 
ciples is  developed  in  each  course.  In  Introduction  to 
Teaching  they  are  developed  through  observation  in  the 
campus  elementary  school;  in  Junior  Participation,  through 
the  teaching  of  small  units  in  the  training  centers ;  in  Senior 
Student  Teaching  through  the  teaching  of  large  units  and 
the  gradual  assumption  of  full  class  responsibility  in  the 
training  centers.  Introduction  to  Teaching  includes  the 
directors  and  supervisors  of  student  teaching  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  campus  elementary  school ;  Junior  Participation 
includes  the  directors  and  supervisors  of  student  teaching, 
the  training  teachers,  the  psychology  instructors,  the  subject 
matter  instructors  who  teach  juniors,  and  the  principals  of 
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the  various  elementary  schools  visited  for  purposes  of  orien- 
tation to  the  city  and  state  systems.  Senior  Student  Teach- 
ing includes  the  directors  and  supervisors  of  student  teach- 
ing, the  training  teachers,  the  psychology  instructors,  and 
the  subject  matter  instructors  teaching  seniors.  Thus  uni- 
fication is  secured  through  emphasis  upon  the  same  body 
of  principles  in  the  three  teaching  courses  and  through  the 
participation  of  all  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  courses 
involving  contacts   with  children. 

Since  the  same  general  procedure  characterizes  the  three 
courses,  the  details  will  be  given  only  for  Senior  Student 
Teaching.     The  steps  are  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year 
students  are  assigned  to  the  grades  of  their  choice  for  stu- 
dent teaching  during  their  senior  year. 

2.  Training  teachers  and  professionalized  subject  matter 
instructors  teaching  the  students  during  any  one  term  meet 
in  grade  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  topics  for 
units  to  be  prepared  for  teaching  in  the  succeeding  term. 

3.  Students  visit  the  training  centers  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  their  plans  with  the  training  teachers  and  in  order 
that  they  may  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  children  and  of 
the  environment  as  will  make  the  unit  to  be  prepared  ap- 
plicable, in  general,  to  the  particular  class  they  will  teach. 

4.  The  units  are  prepared  in  connection  with  the  appro- 
priate subject  matter  course  under  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  instructor. 

5.  The  student  carries  out  the  unit  during  the  succeeding 
term,  four  units  being  prepared  in  the  term  prior  to  student 
teaching  by  each  student. 

6.  Subject  matter  instructors  who  directed  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  units  see,  at  least  once,  each  unit  while  it  is 
being  carried  out. 
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7.  The  psychology  instructors  visit  the  students  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  them  use  psychological  helps  in  solving 
their  problems. 

8.  Directors  and  supervisors  of  student  teaching  observe 
students  at  work,  give  help  to  them,  conduct  conferences, 
and   confer   with   subject   matter   specialists. 

9.  Training  teachers  send  written  comments  on  the  units 
after  they  have  been  carried  out  to  the  subject  matter  in- 
structors. 

This  program  has  now  been  in  operation  three  years. 
The  development  in  the  plan  during  this  time  has  been 
mainly  along  three  lines : 

1.  In  the  working  out  of  specific  techniques  in  the  prep- 
aration of  units  in  the  various  subject  matter  fields. 

2.  In  the  better  adaptation  of  the  material  of  the  units 
to  child  needs  and  interests. 

3.  In  the  effecting  of  certain  integration  of  courses  in 
the  prepa;ration  of  units,  notably  in  geography,  history,  and 
kindergarten-primary  education  in  the  kindergarten-primary 
course,  and  in  history  and  art  in  the  intermediate  course. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  this  brief  survey  something  can  be 
sensed  of  the  many  human  relations  involved  in  the  unified 
program  outlined.  Contacts  with  those  who  teach  the  stu- 
dents before  they  come  to  us ;  contacts  with  those  who  will 
guide  the  students  after  they  leave  us;  contacts  without 
the  school  and  contacts  within  the  school — such  are  the  ele- 
ments held  together  by  the  magnetic  core  of  child  growth. 
To  use  the  phrase  of  Rugg :  It  is  only  as  a  teacher  training 
institution  is  a  "  child-centered  school "  that  a  unified  pro- 
gram is  possible. 

Dr.  Roberts,  Toastmaster:  Now  we  will  hear  Miss  Doro- 
thea S.  Paul,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vice of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  on  the  same  topic. 
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(b)  PHILADELPHIA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

DOROTHEA   S.    PAUL 

Chairman,  Department  of  Social  Service 

The  old  day  when  the  Course  of  Study  was  the  outline 
of  a  text  book  handed  to  the  teacher  is  gone!  Today  the 
cooperation  of  experienced  teachers  is  the  method  of  devel- 
opment of  the  curricula  in  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School. 
The  advantage  of  the  new  method  is  obvious.  As  a  special- 
ist, the  teacher  has  knowledge  both  of  the  subject  matter 
and  students  and  so  sees  the  particular  need. 

Five  years  ago  we  began  to  study  our  courses  with  a 
view  to  determining  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  elementary  school  positions.  At 
that  time  we  had  a  two  year  course  which  included  studies 
not  directly  pertinent  to  this  preparation.  Such  subjects 
as  college  chemistry,  physics,  and  algebra  were  a  part  of 
the  curricula.  After  considerable  study  and  faculty  dis- 
cussion, it  was  decided  to  develop  a  new  course  of  study 
in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

The  entire  faculty  was  organized  into  a  "Committee  of 
the  Whole  "  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  the  general  plan. 
The  Associate  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Normal 
School  had  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  group,  and  sub- 
committees were  appointed  to  prepare  the  detailed  courses. 
The  ideal  was  to  have  each  member  of  the  faculty  on  two 
committees — ^that  of  his  own  subject  and  a  related  one,  for 
not  only  had  each  committee  to  work  out  its  own  course  of 
study  but  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  examine  that  of  related 
subjects  in  order  to  prevent  overlapping. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  appointed  Dr.  Adams  (the 
principal),  the  Associate  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-committees  as 
members  of  a  "  Steering  Committee."    It  was  the  business 
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of  this  group  to  formulate  general  principles  concerning  the 
make-up  of  the  courses — as,  for  instance,  the  allotment  of 
time  for  each — and  to  submit  these  matters  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  approval.  The  sub-committees 
then  worked  out  the  particular  course  in  the  light  of  these 
principles. 

This  planning  was  being  done  while  we  were  still  using 
the  old  course,  and,  before  the  new  one  was  fully  completed 
a  three  year  one  was  decided  upon  and  Junior  High  School 
preparation  was  included.  In  this  way  for  more  than  four 
years  we  have  had  special  faculty  cooperation  under  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the  Steering  Committee  in  the 
interests  of  the  new  curricula. 

Another  group  that  came  into  existence  is  the  Editing 
Committee,  which  has  been  meeting  weekly  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  together  material  describing  the  courses.  These 
are  to  be  embodied  in  the  new  catalogue.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a  detailed  description  of  each  course.  It  in- 
cludes aim,  content,  method,  and  bibliography. 

As  each  course  of  study  has  been  completed,  it  has  been 
presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  to  the  entire 
faculty  for  their  comment  and  with  the  idea  of  encourag- 
ing correlation.  A  typed  copy  of  the  description  of  each 
course  was  given  to  each  member  of  the  faculty  for  the 
same   reason. 

In  each  sub-committee  the  ideal  situation  was  based  on 
a  job  analysis  in  relation  to  the  elementary  school  teacher. 
Each  subject  has  been  given  a  place  because  it  meets  a  need. 
No  course  of  study  is  permanently  completed;  the  develop- 
ment is  one  that  will  continue  as  new  needs  are  realized. 

In  considering  the  work  of  the  sub-committees  in  more 
detail  I  shall  take  the  development  of  the  social  service 
course  as  an  example  of  cooperation.  In  a  city  such  as 
Philadelphia  there  are  all  kinds  of  communities — from  the 
extreme  outskirts  where  the  children  live  on  truck  farms, 
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to  all  stages  of  congestion.  Our  colored  population  is  large; 
there  are  many  children  of  foreign  born  parentage,  and  a 
great  number  feel  the  ups  and  downs  of  modern  indus- 
trialism. Under  such  conditions  there  is  evident  need  by 
the  teacher  for  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  social  back- 
ground of  the  child  and  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
social  resources  of  the  city,  both  public  and  private.  The 
faculty  committee  working  on  the  social  service  course 
called,  therefore,  for  the  cooperation  of  other  members  of 
the  school  system  who  are  interested  in  social  problems. 
To  a  conference  came  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  with  his  knowledge  of  the  social  signifi- 
cance of  attendance  problems,  of  the  Junior  Employment 
Service  and  the  real  social  work  being  done  in  these  fields; 
to  it  came  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
with  her  knowledge  of  the  schools'  relation  to  handicapped 
children;  and  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Division  co- 
operated also  since  he  was  particularly  familiar  with  the 
classes  among  the  foreign  speaking  mothers  and  those  for 
young  employed  boys  and  girls — as  well  as  other  activities 
of  social  importance.  This  cooperation  extended  still  fur- 
ther and  called  for  the  help  of  those  active  in  the  most 
important  community  welfare  agencies,  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  the  child's  social  background.  In  this  way  direc- 
tors of  family  welfare  societies,  child  placement  organiza- 
tions, recreational  groups,  and  others  helped  us  to  plan 
for  a  study  in  sociology  known  as  the  social  service  course. 
This  is  so  named  because  it  recognizes  the  school  as  an  im- 
portant social  agency  and  the  teacher  as  a  social  worker. 
This  development  has  been  one  that  we  believe  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

Thus  by  means  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  Steer- 
ing Committee,  and  the  Special  Sub- Committees — our 
courses   of    study    for   the    preparation    of    the   classroom 
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teacher  have  been  built  up  as  the  direct  result  of  a  policy 
of  active  city- wide,  whole-hearted  cooperation. 

Dr.  Roberts,  Toastmaster:  The  next  speaker  will  tell  us 
about  the  policies  in  the  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers in  Queens  County,  Long  Island.  According  to  Al. 
Jolson,  L.  I.  means  "  Leave  Immediately."  Jamaica  is  a 
point  fifty  miles  east  of  Manhattan  where  they  hope  to  have 
an  air  port  and  a  dock  where  ocean  liners  can  call.  Dr. 
Maurice  E.  Rogalin,  Principal  of  the  Jamaica  Training 
School  for  Teachers. 

(c)  JAMAICA   TRAINING   SCHOOL  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS 

MAURICE  E.    ROGALIN 

Principal 

Whatever  progress  is  being  made  in  unifying  the  educa- 
tional services  of  the  whole  faculty  through  cooperative  par- 
ticipation of  its  members  at  Jamaica  is  built  upon  the  rock- 
bed  foundation  laid  by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  the 
Schoolmaster  Dr.  McLachlan. 

In  a  faculty  of  over  100  members,  with  three  divisions, 
Theory,  Practice,  and  Critic,  the  unification  is  effected 
through  the  common  end,  actualizing  the  potentialities  of 
the  future  teachers.  Each  division  with  its  separate  entities 
unites  on  problems  peculiar  to  each  by  division  and  de- 
partmental conferences  held  at  stated  times.  To  these  con- 
ferences are  brought  the  general  policies  of  the  school  by 
the  heads  of  departments,  constituting  the  principal's  cab- 
inet, which  meets  on  Friday  of  each  week.  At  these  cabinet 
meetings,  too,  are  presented  for  discussion  and  considera- 
tion administrative,  pedagogical,  social,  and  scholastic  mat- 
ters which  originate  from  any  school  source — student, 
teacher,  or  administrative  officer.  The  action  of  the  cabinet 
in  a  particular  matter  is  presented  for  consideration  and 
discussion  at  the  monthly  general  conference  at  which  every 
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member  of  the  school  faculty  attends.  Here  such  decisions 
are  given  further  consideration  by  all  members  of  the 
faculty  and  may  be  amended  so  as  to  meet  with  the  satis- 
faction of  a  majority.  At  the  general  conference,  problems 
affecting  the  school  as  a  whole,  may  be  initiated  by  any 
member  of  the  faculty  or  through  a  member  for  the  student 
organization,  and  considered  by  the  entire  body.  At  our 
last  conference  a  courteous,  dignified  request  from  the 
student  organization  was  presented,  requesting  consideration 
for  certain  changes  in  routine  in  matters  of  student  lateness 
and  absence.  This  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  Faculty  for  report.  This  committee  had  a  meeting  with 
a  committee  representing  the  student  organization  and  dis- 
cussed the  proposals.  The  report  of  this  committee  advo- 
cating certain  changes  as  requested  by  the  students  will  be 
presented  at  the  next  Faculty  meeting.  Inasmuch  as  this 
relates  to  administrative  measures  which  are  within  the 
school  and  which  touch  every  teacher,  the  vote  of  the  entire 
faculty  will  cause  its  adoption  or  rejection. 

Frequently  Heads  of  Departments  are  invited  to  attend 
meetings  of  other  departments  in  the  interest  of  unification. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  Critic  Department  has  joined  in  at  the 
discussions  of  the  Mathematics,  History,  and  Geography 
departments,  as  well  as  at  the  conference  of  the  Practice 
School. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Education  department  has  partici- 
pated in  the  conferences  of  every  department  of  the  school. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  unify  and,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
desirable,  to  standardize  our  teaching.  Agreement  on  nom- 
enclature effects  uniformity  in  that  direction.  The  result 
of  this  kind  of  agreement  will  be  to  obviate  differences  in 
application  and  interpretation  of  principles,  an  objection 
which  is  frequently  urged  by  student  and  teacher,  in  a 
largely  departmentalized  organization. 
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In  addition  to  these  methods  and  devices  every  member 
of  the  Facuhy  serves  on  some  committee.  Each  committee 
assumes  the  responsibiHty  of  taking  charge  of  some  phase 
of  school  activity.  Thus  we  have  committees  on  Admis- 
sions, Promotion  and  Graduation,  Advanced  Standing, 
Social  Activities,  Specialization,  Teacher  Interest,  Coordin- 
ation of  Work,  Appeals,  Visual  Aids,  etc.  In  this  v/ay 
every  member  of  the  Faculty  has  a  part  in  controlling  and 
directing  some  phase  of  educational  endeavor,  and  through 
a  consideration  of  committee  reports  has  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  policy. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  desirability  of  such  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  Faculty.  However,  the  extent 
to  which  this  may  obtain  will  necessarily  differ  with  the 
type  of  institution.  Where  the  administrative  and  peda- 
gogical function  puts  responsibility  under  the  law  imme- 
diately upon  the  principal,  it  should  be  understood  that  he 
may  with  propriety  veto  proposals  that  may  seem  to  the 
majority  of  the  Faculty  to  be  desirable.  In  such  institution 
the  principal  is  directly  responsible  in  every  way  to  the 
superintendent  in  charge,  and  is  thus  obligated  to  measure 
proposals  in  the  light  of  the  administrative  board  of  a  school 
system  and  its  laws.  In  other  words,  the  principal  has 
immediate  external  and  internal  responsibility,  and  it  be- 
becomes  incumbent  upon  him  to  view  measures  from  both 
sides.  For  the  Faculty  the  external  responsibility  is  some- 
what more  removed.  However,  in  exercising  the  veto,  the 
principal  should  give  a  Faculty  his  reasons. 

Another  caution  against  going  to  extremes  in  such  Faculty 
participation  is  the  question  of  experience  in  administration. 
As  we  grow  older  in  experience  in  administration,  our  point 
of  view  becomes  changed.  We  see  questions  and  policies 
from  an  angle  which  not  intuition,  or  study,  or  theory  can 
give.  Only  through  meeting  and  solving  administrative 
situations   does   this   power   develop.     We  must  take  this 
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factor  very  much  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  administrative  policies  may  be  initiated 
through  faculties,  unless  there  exists  an  appreciation  of  the 
veto  power.  A  faculty  of  teachers  who  have  had  little  or 
no  touch  with  administration  have  not  to  the  full  that  point 
of  view. 

With  the  cautions  mentioned,  I  advocate  and  try  to  realize 
to  the  fullest  possible  degree  whole  faculty  cooperation  and 
participation  in  setting  up  and  in  executing  school  policies 
and  programs. 

Dr.  Roberts,  Toastniaster:  We  still  have  plenty  of  time 
before  the  last  hour  permitted  by  the  Mayor  and  Commis- 
sioner, and  Dr.  Rogalin's  remark  about  not  being  sure 
whether  he  needed  ten  minutes  reminds  me  of  the  story  of 
the  man  who  was  in  prison  and  was  visited  by  a  friend. 
The  friend  asked  how  he  liked  it  in  prison,  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  alright. 

"  How  is  the  food  ?  "  asked  the  friend.  "Oh,  not  so  bad !  " 
replied  the  prisoner. 

"  What  period  are  you  here  for  ?  "  solicitously  enquired 
the  friend. 

"  Ten  days,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"And  what  did  you  do  ?  "  asked  the  friend. 

"  I  hit  my  wife  with  a  flat  iron  and  killed  her,"  said  the 
prisoner. 

"And  you  only  got  ten  days  for  that  ?  "  asked  the  aston- 
ished visitor. 

"  That's  all  " — mournfully  replied  the  prisoner- — "After 
that  I'll  be  hanged." 

We  have  another  speaker  to  contribute  to  this  symposium, 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that,  of  the  four  speakers,  three 
are  women.  It  is  also  a  sign  of  the  times  that,  as  usual, 
the  woman  has  the  last  say  in  the  matter.  Dr.  M.  Margaret 
Stroh,  Dean  of  Women  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Pots- 
dam, New  York. 
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(d)  POTSDAM  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

M,  MARGARET  STROH 

Dean   of   Women 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Fellow  Teachers :  The  chairman's 
letter  commanding  me  to  the  preparation  of  what  he  termed 
the  "  fourth  gospel "  of  this  series  of  reports  overwhelmed 
me  with  a  sense  of  appalling  disaster.  For  I  remembered 
that,  though  the  fourth  gospel  tells  the  same  story  as  the 
first,  it  must  possess  such  a  freshness  and  vigor  of  con- 
ception and  plot  as  to  convince  the  listeners  that  they  are 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time,  I  groaned  in  spirit  at  the 
futility  of  such  an  attempt  until  it  occurred  to  me  with  a 
surge  of  thankfulness  that  the  chairman's  dynamic  fancy 
had  not  decreed  the  preparation  of  "  Revelations,"  for  had 
that  whimsy  seized  him,  like  all  obedient  conformists  at  this 
conference,  I  should  still  have  had  to  attempt  that  impossi- 
bility and  my  last  condition  would  have  been  worse  than 
the  first. 

Three  years  ago  in  Potsdam  we  were  laboring  in  earnest 
but  uninspired  fashion  when  a  breeze  from  the  South  fanned 
the  embers  of  our  professional  life  into  a  glow  which  has 
vivified  and  illumined  every  aspect  of  our  school  organiza- 
tion. To  the  faith  and  idealism  of  a  principal  whose  greatest 
professional  asset  is  his  willingness  to  learn  constantly  and 
to  the  dynamic  inspiration  and  help  of  the  Chairman  of  this 
Conference,  we  owe  the  inception  of  a  plan  of  cooperative 
faculty  and  student  organization  and  government  which  has 
transformed  the  whole  life  of  our  school.  Students  and 
faculty  are  participating  equally  in  molding  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  school.  The  principal  in  his  executive  ca- 
pacity serves  as  the  president  of  the  organization;  a  faculty 
council  and  student  council  simulate  in  their  respective 
capacities  and  powers  the  two  houses  of  Congress;  seven 
joint  committees  of  faculty  and  students,  the  latter  outnum- 
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bering  the  former  two  to  one,  plan  and  initiate  policies  which 
care  for  all  the  major  aspects  of  the  extra-curricular  life 
of  the  school.  A  Steering  Committee  has  the  power  to 
steer  committee  action  when  necessary,  to  adjust  disputes 
arising  from  differing  conceptions  of  committee  prerogatives, 
and  to  allocate  to  their  respective  committees  problems  sug- 
gesting a  need  for  action. 

For  nearly  three  years  we  have  been  operating  under  this 
plan  but  until  a  year  ago  without  a  constitution.  At  that 
time  we  felt  that  a  distinct  triumph  had  been  achieved  in 
the  democratic  organization  of  our  school  when  the  student- 
faculty  association  accepted  by  a  large  majority  vote  the  con- 
stitution, presented  by  a  joint  student-faculty  committee. 
Only  a  year  before,  a  constitution  embodying  essentially  the 
same  provisions  had  been  overwhelmingly  rejected,  largely 
because  the  members  of  the  association  had  not  been  kept 
closely  enough  informed  and  consequently  not  educated  to 
the  point  of  view.  This  time  students  were  no  longer  sus- 
picious of  changing  trends  and  we  had  learned  the  salutary 
lesson  that,  if  whole-hearted  cooperative  participation  were 
to  be  attained,  all  association  members  must  be  kept  closely 
informed  of  the  march  of  events. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  the 
standards  of  scholarship  have  been  materially  raised.  Stu- 
dents' academic  progress  is  checked  at  the  end  of  five,  ten, 
and  twenty  week  periods,  and  students  and  parents  kept 
informed  of  this  progress.  A  respect  for  scholarship  and 
its  attendant  benefits  has  been  slowly  engendered  and  a 
scholarship  fraternity  has  eventuated.  The  athletic  program 
has  been  widened  extensively,  the  tennis  facilities  consid- 
erably enlarged,  a  skating  rink  made  available  to  all  asso- 
ciation members  through  the  activities  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee. A  Housekeeping  and  Welfare  Committee  have  re- 
furnished a  students'  rest  room  and  properly  established  its 
care;  have  provided  adequate  train  and  bus  service  at  vaca- 
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tion  times;  have  effected  various  improvements  in  the  care 
and  rehabihtation  of  school  property;  have  engendered  a 
growing  pride  in  keeping  our  professional  house  well.  The 
Public  Performances  Committee  have  provided  the  best 
entertainment  course  the  school  has  ever  had;  through  a 
great  international  bazaar  which  mobilized  the  efforts  of 
large  numbers  of  students  and  faculty,  they  have  provided 
the  money  for  a  costume  and  property  room  which  houses 
the  stage  accessories  for  all  the  school  organizations;  they 
have  arranged  assembly  programs  of  dignity  and  absorbing 
interest  for  the  entire  year.  Widespread  and  exceedingly 
beneficial  publicity  of  school  activities  has  been  achieved 
most  creditably  through  the  work  of  the  Publicity  Commit- 
tee in  cooperation  with  a  large  group  of  metropolitan  and 
village  newspapers.  The  adequate  budgeting  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  aggregate  monies  accruing  from  student  and 
faculty  registration  fees  has  been  achieved  and  a  system 
of  bookkeeping  developed  by  the  Finance  Committee.  A 
social  program  which  distributes  and  arranges  social  activi- 
ties for  the  whole  student  body  and  its  various  organizations 
has  evolved  through  the  efforts  of  the  Social  Committee. 
The  greatest  quickening  in  the  life  of  the  school  has  been 
the  control  of  student  conduct,  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  students  themselves  and  regulated  through  their  coun- 
cil. A  year's  successful  experimentation  in  this  aspect  of 
student  life  lies  behind  us. 

What  of  the  less  tangible  but  infinitely  more  potent  ends 
attained?  The  trained  energies  of  fifty-six  faculty  members 
have  been  mobilized  to  much  more  effective  consummation; 
their  interest  has  been  stimulated  and  sustained.  The 
dynamic,  surging  ambitions  of  seven  hundred  young  people 
have  each  year  for  the  past  three  years  been  directed  and 
organized  to  ends  to  which  they  individually  have  brought 
their  young  idealism.  In  oneness  of  spirit  our  student  body 
and  faculty  are  seeking  to  realize  our  ideals  for  the  school. 
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Whatever  else  we  lack,  apathy  characterizes  neither  our 
students  nor  our  faculty.  You  cannot  give  constantly  of 
your  growing  ability  to  analyze,  to  propose  constructive 
changes,  to  envision  a  more  splendid  school  without  feeling 
something  of  the  builder's  pride  in  the  slowly  soaring  struc- 
ture. Faculty  members  are  infinitely  more  respectful  of 
student  abilities  and  I  dare  to  believe  that  students  have 
infinitely  more  faith  in  the  sincerity  and  idealism  of  the 
faculty. 

We  are  not  too  far  from  the  march  of  events  in  Potsdam 
not  to  be  conscious  of  the  grand  inquest  upon  civilization 
that  has  been  proceeding  apace  for  some  time  past.  We  are 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  alarmed  clerics,  the  disgruntled 
traditionalists,  the  anxious  parents,  the  perturbed  peda- 
gogues who  have  been  indicting  our  youth  for  every  sin  in 
the  calendar.  We  have  been  much  too  busy  in  Potsdam 
to  participate  very  vigorously  in  these  indictments,  busy 
finding  opportunities  to  challenge  our  youth's  capacities, 
busy  developing  ideals  of  personal  responsibility  and  com- 
munity service,  and  we  have  not  found  our  youth  wanting 
in  their  response  to  our  challenge.  Our  youth  do  not  have 
the  tragic  aspect  with  which  the  pessimists  who  think  in 
sepia  and  paint  in  blackness  invest  them;  nor  have  they  the 
celestial  aspect  with  which  the  sentimentalists  visualize  them. 
I  have  no  wish  to  suggest  that  within  a  few  short  years 
have  evolved  a  generation  vastly  fairer,  wiser,  better  than 
sixty  centuries  have  been  able  to  produce,  but  I  should  be 
less  than  just  if  I  failed  to  enunciate  my  faith  in  the  enor- 
mous versatility  which  our  youth  possess,  in  their  amazing 
self  reliance,  in  their  astounding  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
finally,  in  their  fundamental  sanity  of  outlook. 

Neither  have  I  any  wish  to  suggest  that  this  form  of  co- 
operative organization  and  control  is  a  specific  for  every 
institutional  ill.  Yet  I  believe  that  it  does  serve  to  unify  in 
body  and  spirit  the  too    frequently  thwarted   energies   of 
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faculty  and  the  surging  ambitions  of  students.  It  challenges 
the  most  productive  efforts  of  every  faculty  member.  It 
seizes  upon  the  destiny-laden  moments  of  youth  and  directs 
them  to  their  finest  fruition.  It  establishes  the  finest  and 
most  wholesome  rapport  between  faculty  and  student.  It 
engenders  a  kind  of  divine  dissatisfaction  with  present 
achievements;  it  makes  for  anything  but  sleek  contentment. 
The  words  of  that  very  ancient  philosopher  epitomize  its 
spirit :  "  Be  always  displeased  at  what  thou  art,  for  where 
thou  art  pleased  with  thyself,  there  thou  abidest." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Toastmaster:  Frankly,  prior  to  Dr.  Stroh's 
presentation  I  did  not  know  much  about  Deans  of  Women, 
but  in  the  future  Deans  of  Women  are  sure  to  be  my 
weakness. 

7.  VOCAL  SOLO,  Henry  J.  Clancy 

We  will  now  again  be  privileged  to  hear  a  vocal  solo. 

Mr.  Clancy  sang  "  Thank  God  for  a  Garden  "  and  "  Blind 
"Blind  Palmer." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Toastmaster:  Now  we  come  to  the  close  of 
a  good  time.  Everybody  has  cooperated  with  everybody  else 
and  we  have  gone  right  through  with  a  very  enjoyable  and 
certainly  a  very  profitable  program.  We  are  all  very  much 
obliged  to  the  Committee,  who  prepared  such  a  program, 
and  to  all  the  speakers  who  took  part  in  it  as  well  as  to  the 
banqueters  who  have  to  the  very  end  refrained,  I  have  no 
doubt  very  easily,  from  getting  into  what  someone  here  at 
the  table  has  aptly  called  the  "  suburban  state  of  mind,"  It's 
time  now  to  get  into  suburban  trains.    Good  night ! 
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FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

Nine  Thirty,  Grand  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City 

RoscoE  L.  West,  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  State 
Department  of  Education,  New  Jersey,  Presiding 

MAJOR  TOPIC  III.  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  EFFEC- 
TIVE USE  OF  ENGLISH,  A  STUDENT-FA- 
CULTY COOPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE 

1.  SINGING  LED  BY  Thomas  Wilson,  Director  of  Public 

School  Music,  Elisabeth,  New  Jersey. 

(1)  America  the  Beautiful 

(2)  Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton 

(3)  At  Dawning 

2.  INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS     by     Ambrose     L. 

SuHRiE,  Chairman  of  the  Conference: 

1  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  cheering  everybody 
up  for  the  program  of  the  day.  I  think  everybody  must  have 
a  copy  of  the  printed  program.  If  so,  you  must  have  ob- 
served that  whereas  yesterday's  program  was  set  apart  some- 
what exclusively  for  administrative  officers,  the  program  to- 
day is  primarily  to  serve  the  interests  of  class-room  teachers 
in  teacher  training  institutions.  We  have  a  happy  combina- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  presiding  officer,  this  morning,  al- 
though an  administrative  officer  in  a  great  state  school 
system  is  himself  a  consummate  teacher  who  has  achieved 
great  distinction  on  almost  every  level  of  service  and  has  a 
well  earned  national  reputation  gained  by  service  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  states. 

Before  presenting  the  presiding  officer.  Dr.  Roscoe  L. 
West,  Director  of  Teacher  Training  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  I  want  to  recognize  Miss  Caroline  Woodruff,  the 
distinguished  principal  of  the  Castleton,  Vermont,  State 
Normal  School. 
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Miss  Woodruff,  of  Vermont:  About  five  minutes  ago  I 
was  invited  to  give  out  something  that  would  go  with  you 
for  ever.  I  was  given  five  minutes  to  arrange  this  classic 
and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

I  am  so  glad  that  I  had  put  on  a  new  hat.  Everything 
has  worked  out  so  well. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  that  is  doing  more  to  unite 
us  than  these  Teacher  Training  Conferences  held  here  every 
year.  It  is  a  wonderful  thought  to  me  that  over  seven 
hundred  young  men  and  women  representing  scores  of 
teacher  training  colleges,  East,  West  and  South,  will  be 
here  today,  tonight  and  tomorrow  morning  with  many  hun- 
41  dreds  of  their  leaders  and  elders  to  participate  in  this  great 

prograni.     I  am  going  to  take  this   occasion  to   say  that 
,l,  i  we  should  all  be  very  grateful  to  the  chairman  who  has 

i  \  made  it  possible  for  us  all  to  get  together  under  such  inspir- 

'l\  ing  circumstances.     We  are  all  engaged  in  the  great  work 

of  teaching,  and  this   Conference  is  bringing  us  together 
'f'  with  such  purposes  and  under  such  circumstances  as  we 

-,.!  had  not  known  or  experienced  before.     Some  two  or  three 

Z\  years  ago  I  presented  a  gavel  to  the  then  president  of  the 

If  National  Education  Association.     That  was  quite  an  his- 

toric gathering.     The  gavel  was  made  from  three  different 
'".  kinds  of  wood,  all  grown  in  the  state  in  which  I  live,  Ver- 

<»i  mont.     I  have  never  received  a  gavel  myself,  but  I  have 

.<  I  given  away  many  of  them.    I  always  have  to  go  and  borrow 

the  gavel  to  present. 

New  England  w'ishes  to  be  recognized  today.  So  the 
gavel  which  I,  a  Vermonter,  present  was  made  from  a  tree 
grown  in  Maine  where  you,  Dr.  West,  were  once  a  student 
and  later  a  teacher.  It  was  turned  in  the  manual  training 
shops  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  State  Normal  School, 
by  an  Italian  boy  from  that  state  in  which  you  were  once 
a  successful  superintendent  of  schools.     It  is  presented  to 
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you,  therefore,  by  New  England  where  you  are  well  known 
and  much  admired  in  personal  recognition  of  achievement 
and  service  and  also  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  of 
the  fine  cooperation  which  the  normal  school  forces  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  have  given  and  are  giving  to  this  Con- 
ference over  whose  deliberations  we  are  all  happy  to  have 
you  preside  this  morning. 

Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  Whether  this  gavel 
be  from  a  mahogany  or  a  maple  tree,  I  assure  you  that  I 
appreciate  it  very  much,  as  I  do  the  kind  things  you 
have  said  and  I  trust  thei  desires  of  the  General  Chairman 
of  this  Conference  may  be  realized  in  carrying  this  program 
forward  according  to  schedule. 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  Suhrie  in  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  first  of  these  conferences  gave  us  all  a  great  many  les- 
sons as  to  how  a  Conference  should  be  run  and  since  then 
he  has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  practicing  under  his  guid- 
ance and  criticism.  I  hope  we  may  be  as  successful  in  the 
conduct  of  this  the  Fourth  Conference  as  he  was  in  the 
conduct  of  the  first  one.  By  imitating  him  and  by  practicing 
under  his  criticism  we  may  hope  to  achieve  something  of  the 
success  which  he  has  achieved. 

Yesterday,  the  outstanding  note  was  Cooperation  of  the 
Secondary  Schools  and  teacher-training  institutions.  I  note 
that  the  programs  for  today  stress  also  this  note  of  coopera- 
tion— the  cooperation  of  the  faculty  and  the  students.  The 
first  speaker  is  Dean  Walter  Barnes,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  in  the  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  State 
Teachers  College,  happily  for  us  on  leave  this  year  for 
advanced  study  in  New  York  University. 

I  ought  to  say  in  presenting  him  that  Professor  Suhrie 
has  told  us  how  invaluable  the  services  of  Professor  Barnes 
have  been  in  giving  purpose  and  point  to  the  whole  program 
of  this  morning's  session. 
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3.  A  PLEA  AND  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  COOPERATION 
OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  AND  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  FACULTY  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  AND  DYNAMIC 
PROGRAM  OF  TRAINING  IN  ENGLISH 

WALTER    BARNES 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  State  Teachers  College, 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

I.  The  Plea 

The  proposal  to  make  education  in  English  a  cooperative 
faculty  and  student  enterprise  in  a  teacher-training  institu- 
tion raises  immediately  the  question  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  English.  Teachers  of  other  subjects  are  likely  to 
suspect  that  the  initiation  of  such  a  project  is  a  subterfuge 
of  the  English  department  to  shift  a  share  of  their  burden 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  other  teachers,  while  students  are 
likely  to  look  upon  it  as  an  artificially — and  superficially — 
disguised  method  of  making  them  study  all  the  harder  the 
formal  phases  of  the  subject.  We  must  determine,  there- 
fore, in  precisely  what  respects  and  for  what  reasons  the 
teaching  of  English  must  be  a  joint  faculty  and  student 
project. 

There  are  at  least  four  reasons  why  education  in  English 
must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  cooperative  enter- 
;i;i;[;  prise  in  a  teacher-training  school. 

First — Language  is  a  means  of,  an  instrument  for,  think- 
ing. Increasing  language  power,  therefore,  is  an  effective 
way  of  increasing  thought  power — which  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  important  general  objectives  of  the  teacher 
training  school.  All  teachers  and  all  students  must  cooper- 
ate toward  such  a  basal  purpose  as  this. 

The  relationship  between  language  and  thinking  is  so 
intimate  and  so  intricate  that  I  cannot  here  discuss  the 
matter  fully.    Let  me  limit  myself  to  pointing  out  two  ways 


mil 
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in  which  all  teachers  can  help  train  students  in  thinking  by 
means  of  training  them  in  language. 

The  first  way  is  by  enlarging  and  enriching  vocabulary. 
If  all  teachers  and  students  would  endeavor  to  add  to  the 
students'  active  vocabulary  the  specific  and  technical  words 
of  their  subjects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  indicate  the 
general  connotations  of  these  words,  if  all  would  enter  upon 
a  campaign  of  using  words  with  precision  and  artistry,  the 
students  would  come  into  possession  of  the  very  tools  of 
thought.  Other  things  being  equal  (if  they  ever  are),  the 
more  words  one  has,  the  more  thoughts  he  has ;  the  entire 
school  must  cooperate  in  an  enterprise  as  important  as  this. 

The  second  way  is  by  training  in  structural  language,  in 
what  we  term  "  composition."  The  ability  to  think  through 
a  problem  and  to  arrange  ideas  coordinately  and  subordi- 
nately  in  effective  sequence,  either  in  writing  or  in  speech,  is 
extremely  important  in  teaching;  and  this  ability  can  as 
readily  be  trained  in  other  classes  as  in  English  classes. 

The  teachers  of  all  the  academic  subjects  in  a  teacher- 
training  institution  have  abundant  natural  opportunities  for 
giving  education  and  training  in  connected  thinking.  In 
proportion  as  they  enable  students  to  think  more  clearly  in 
the  various  oral  and  written  compositional  projects  (such, 
for  example,,  as  in  making  reports,  keeping  notebooks,  and 
the  like),  they  are  giving  students  training  in  general  in- 
tellectual ability.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  problem  is 
much  more  than  a  problem  of  English  teaching  alone. 

Second — The  English  language  is  not  only  a  means  of 
thinking;  it  is  also  a  means  of  teaching  and  learning — one 
of  the  chief  instruments  of  teaching  and  learning  in  all 
subjects,  and  in  most  of  the  school  activities.  How  fre- 
quently the  teacher,  for  example,  employs  language  in  the 
operations  and  occupations  of  the  school  may  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  recent  "Commonwealth  Teacher-Train- 
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ing  Study "  by  Charters  and  Waples.  Among  the  one 
thousand  and  one  activities  listed  as  performed  by  teachers, 
more  than  five  hundred,  I  estimate,  involve  the  use  of  lan- 
guage of  various  types  and  for  various  purposes.  When- 
ever a  teacher  employs  language  in  the  classroom,  he  is 
setting  an  example,  good  or  bad.  Whenever  he  causes  the 
student  to  employ  language  he  is,  in  a  sense,  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  the  language  used.  English  is  not  primarily 
a  subject  to  be  learned ;  it  is  a  means  toward  learning,  think- 
ing, discussing,  explaining — in  short,  toward  engaging  in 
all  school  and  classroom  activities. 

But  effectiveness  in  English  must  not  be  conceived  of  as 
a  set  of  mere  conventions  or  a  body  of  highly  specialized 

"'  knowledges.     If  this  view  of  it  is  taken,  the  teachers  of 

other  subjects  are  justified  in  their  objections  to  dealing 

Ci  with  English  in  the  work  of  their  own  classes,  and  the 

students  may  be  expected  to  react  to  it  in  their  usual  luke- 
warm way. 

Third — The  teacher-training  school  graduates  are  judged 
by  the  public  and  by  school  superintendents  somewhat 
largely  by  their  use  of  English.  This  ability  ranks  along 
with  health,  social  effectiveness,  moral  conduct,  and  the  like. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  have  more  power  and  skill  in  lan- 
guage than  have  most  professional  people.  When  graduates 
fail  to  use  effective  English,  it  is  the  school  as  a  whole 
that  is  criticised,  not  altogether  the  English  department. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  school  as  a  unit  must  assume  respon- 
sibility for  education  in  English. 

Fourth — It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  teach  English 
unless  all  the  teachers  and  all  the  students  cooperate.  This 
is  true  because  language  is  a  habit,  a  form  of  behavior  which 
must  be  practiced  all  the  time  under  all  normal  conditions. 
A  teacher  who  permits  students  to  use  ineffective  English 
is  tending  to  interfere  with  the  fixation  of  habits  that  are 
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desirable.  A  student  who  employs  good  English  in  the 
English  classes  bat  permits  himself  to  backslide  into  lazy, 
slouchy  English  in  other  classes  and  in  his  out-of -class  life, 
is  thwarting  the  formation  of  good  language  habits.  (Again 
may  I  point  out  fliat  it  is  not  merely  correctness  that  is 
involved;  it  is  language -vitality  that  should  be  given  first 
place?) 

For  these  four  reasons  (and  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned) the  problem  of  education  in  English  in  a  teacher- 
training  institution  must  be  made  a  cooperative  enterprise. 
Members  of  the  faculty  and  all  the  students  must  be  drawn 
into  active  participation  in  the  language  improvement  pro- 
gram. Each  member  of  each  academic  department  must 
contribute  his  quota  toward  the  desired  objective. 

This  seems  so  obvious  that  it  is  strange  that  we  have  not 
heretofore  had  faculty  and  student  cooperation  as  the  usual 
procedure.  At  this  point  let  us  see  what  has  interfered 
with  the  putting  on  and  the  carrying  through  of  such  a 
joint  effort. 

In  general,  we  simply  have  not  understood  the  situation. 
We  have  regarded  English  as  "  just  another "  academic 
subject,  and  we  have  delegated  to  the  English  department 
a  task  which  belongs  to  the  entire  faculty.  It  is  the  "  de- 
partmentalization "  concept  which  has  concealed  the  nature 
of  the  problem. 

The  burden  of  the  blame  should  be  placed  upon  the  Eng- 
lish department.  In  their  zeal,  they  have  "  stretched  out " 
their  field,  made  it  so  highly  technical  and  detailed,  the 
teachers  themselves  have  become  so  "  scholarly  "  and  deeply 
"  specialized  "  that  English  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
"  subject."  A  glaring  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  grammar:  the  English  teachers  have  permitted  what 
should  be  a  limited  working  tool  of  language  to  become 
very  technical  and  elaborate.     It  is  no  wonder  that  teachers 
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of  other  subjects  object  to  teaching  English — if  this  gerund- 
grinding  is  what  they  are  led  to  regard  as  English  teaching. 

Traditionally,  the  language  and  compositional  activities 
have  been  predominately  "  literary  " ;  they  have  emphasized 
the  "  forms  of  discourse  "  and  the  rhetoric  of  literary  ex- 
pression. So  long  as  the  English  department  busies  itself 
with  these  somewhat  technical  matters,  so  unrelated  to  the 
common  sociai  activities  of  life  and  school,  the  teachers  in 
other  subjects  will,  naturally,  be  unable  to  see  why  "  Eng- 
lish "  should  be  a  joint  general  problem  and  responsibility. 

In  their  devotion  to  fine  rhetorical  and  literary  activities, 
English  teachers  have  ignored  the  practical,  prosaic  duties 
devolving  upon  them.  They  have,  for  instance,  been  more 
interested  in  training  students  to  write  short  stories  than  in 
training  them  to  tell  stories  to  children.  They  have  been 
more  concerned  with  teaching  the  foreign  influence  upon 
English  literature  than  with  training  foreign-born  students 
to  speak  English  effectively. 

Of  course,  English  teachers  are  not  solely  responsible  for 
the  situation.  They  have  but  acquiesced  in  a  tendency  and 
followed  a  tradition.  But  as  the  situation  now  stands,  the 
English  department  must  bear  the  brunt  of  reconstructing 
and  improving  the  situation.  It  is  certain  that  the  members 
of  the  faculty  as  a  whole  will  not  regard  English  as  a  joint 
enterprise  and  responsibility  unless  "  English  "  is  conceived 
of  by  the  English  department  itself  as  a  form  of  social 
behavior  of  great  and  general  value  to  teachers.  The  Eng- 
lish department  must  lead  the  reform. 

//.  The  Plan 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  convict  ourselves  of  indifference 
and  inefficiency  and  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  should 
remedy  conditions ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  set  up  a  well 
articulated  plan  of  coordination  and  cooperation.     Without 
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attempting  to  enter  into  detail,  let  us  see  if  we  can  visualize 
the  broad  outlines  of  such  a  plan. 

First — It  is  idle  to  talk  of  cooperation  until  we  can  secure 
operation.  That  is,  we  must  have  motion,  action,  something 
doing,  a  constructive,  forward-going  movement  which  draws 
people  to  it  and  sweeps  them  along  with  it.  As  conditions 
now  are  in  many  teacher-training  schools,  English  is  a 
formal,  textbook,  departmentalized  subject,  inert  and  static. 
It  must  be  liberated,  brought  out  in  the  open  and  set  a-going 
somewhere,  toward  desirable,  realizable  objjectives.  We 
shall  secure  cooperation  only  when  we  provide  something 
to  operate  on.  We  shall  succeed  in  inaugurating  a  joint 
procedure  only  when  we  begin  to  proceed  somewhere  in  a 
manner  that  will  influence  others  to  join  in. 

Second — Under  normal  conditions  (if  normal  conditions 
ever  prevail  in  a  normal  school),  the  cooperative  plan  should 
be  launched  by  the  head  of  the  institution,  or  at  least  by  an 
administrative  officer.  Perhaps  the  English  department  may 
write  the  scenario  for  the  plan  and  certainly  the  members 
of  that  department  may  be  cast  for  some  of  the  leading 
roles ;  but  it  is  the  administrator  who  must  be  the  stage 
manager. 

Third — The  plan  should  be  made  through  a  thoroughly 
democratic  procedure;  discussion,  conference,  committee 
work,  debate;  all  the  give  and  take,  the  adjusting,  conceding, 
compromising  that  characterizes  a  joint  social  enterprise. 
Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  while  a  theoretically  per- 
fect, cooperative  plan  may  be  drawn  up  by  an  executive 
or  by  a  star-chamber  committee,  no  plan  is  likely  to  be 
worked  at  by  a  group  that  has  not  been  previously  worked 
out  by  that  group. 

The  desirability  of  formulating  a  cooperative  plan  should 
be  presented  at  a  general  faculty  meeting  by  the  administra- 
tor or  by  someone  "  imported  "  for  the  purpose.     A  central 
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steering  committee  should  then  be  appointed.  Probably  the 
chairman  of  this  would  be  the  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, but  in  many  instances  a  leader  from  some  other 
department  would  render  better  service.  The  committee 
should  consist  of  a  member  from  each  department  and  some 
outstanding  students.  This  central  committee  should  work 
out  tentative,  but  somewhat  definite,  plans  and  present  them 
to  the  faculty  for  discussion.  After  this  each  department 
may  then  have  several  meetings,  perhaps  with  the  committee 
chairman  present,  to  determine  what  contribution  each 
department  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make.  The 
student  representatives  should  canvas  the  student  body  to 
determine  their  responsibilities  and  contributions.  Out  of 
some  such  procedure  should  emerge  a  final  trial  plan. 

This  central  committee  or  another  one  should  be  consti- 
tuted a  standing  committee,  with  set  meetings,  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  plan  which  has 
been  inaugurated  is  carried  out  and  is  modified  as  is  needed. 

Fourth — The  plan  might  well  include  the  following: 

1.  A  statement  of  a  few  general  objectives  and  many  (but 
not  too  many)  specific  details.  General  objectives  should 
be  conceived  of  and  stated  as  useful  language  abilities  rather 
than  as  knowledges,  and  the  details  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  those  that  make  a  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  the 
general  objectives.  (I  have  drawn  up  a  tentative  statement 
of  objectives.    See  page  138  and  following.) 

2.  A  handbook  or  manual,  a  book  of  standards,  rules, 
lists,  conventions,  language  practices,  etc.,  authorized  by 
the  particular  school  and,  whenever  possible,  "  authored " 
by  it.  This  should  be  exceedingly  specific  and  concrete  but 
as  brief  and  usable  as  possible.  It  should  contain  oral 
speech  standards  as  well  as  writing  standards,  and  it  should 
conform  to  the  liberal  and  reasonable  practices  that  prevail 
outside  the  school  rather  than  to  the  fussy,  finical  restric- 
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tions  of  academic  pedantry.  It  is  usefulness  rather  than 
usage  which  should  be  considered.  Each  student  should 
own  and  use  a  copy  of  this  manual,  and  each  teacher  in 
every  department  should  see  to  it  that  the  standards  are 
adhered  to  in  the  language  activities  involved  in  his  own 
classes. 

Fifth — The  function  and  scope,  the  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  English  department,  of  each  of  the  other 
departments,  and  of  the  students  themselves,  should  be 
clearly  and  specifically  determined  and  agreed  upon.  An 
exact  understanding  as  to  where  the  boundaries  of  each 
person's  territory  lie  has  at  least  these  advantages :  first, 
it  insures  cultivation  of  the  entire  field  so  that  there  will  be 
no  untilled  areas,  no  gaps,  and  second,  it  arouses  in  each 
person  and  each  department  that  delightful  feeling  that 
comes  from  knowing  just  what  one  is  expected  to  do  and 
what  one  is  not  expected  to  do. 

And,  may  I  point  out,  that  the  position  and  function  of 
the  English  department  need  to  be  even  more  sharply 
defined  than  those  of  any  other  department. 

Sixth — Some  means  should  be  devised  for  measuring  lan- 
guage eflfectiveness.  The  standard  scales  and  measures 
should  be  utilized  to  their  limits.  But  their  limits  are  soon 
reached:  they  can  evaluate  only  the  somewhat  formal  and 
surface  aspects  of  language.  Criteria,  standards,  outlines, 
score-cards,  "  quality "  rating  devices  should  be  designed 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  validated  to  enable  us  to  appraise 
"  language  as  behavior,"  "  language  in  action,"  particularly 
the  oral  types  of  language.  I  can  think  of  no  piece  of 
research  in  English  that  would  be  more  beneficial  to  all 
concerned  than  the  formulating  of  social,  sociological  tests 
and  measures. 

Well,  I  have  presented  a  plea  and  have  sketched  a  plan 
for  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  education  in  English  in  a 
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teacher-training  college.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  captious 
and  critical  as  to  the  methods  by  which  English  has  been 
taught  in  such  institutions.  Certainly  in  no  other  field  do 
teachers  labor  more  earnestly,  devotedly,  and  enthusias- 
tically, and  probably  no  other  subject  has  been  taught,  on 
the  whole,  more  successfully.  But  exactly  there  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem.  For  English  is  not  a  subject :  it  is  an 
activity,  a  set  of  behavior  patterns,  a  series  of  modes  of 
conduct,  which  have  general  application  and  general  value 
in  all  other  "  departments  "  of  school  and  of  life.  The  gain- 
ing of  effectiveness  in  the  use  of  language  is  thus  an  enter- 
prise of  all  the  teachers  with  all  the  students  at  all  times. 

The  Objectives  in  English   in  a  Teacher  Training 

Institution 

(walter  barnes) 

(This  statement  of  objectives  has  reference,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  common  needs  of  all  who  contemplate 
entering  upon  the  teaching  service  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  legitimate,  and  sometimes  special  objectives  of : 
(1)  English  courses  in  liberal  arts  colleges;  (2)  the  specific 
training  in  the  subject  matter  of  English  by  those  who  are 
specializing  in  this  field  with  a  view  to  departmentalized 
teaching  in  high  schools  or  colleges  or  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren's literature  in  the  grades;  and  (3)  the  special  training 
in  the  technique  of  method  of  those  who  contemplate  such 
distinctive  types  of  service  in  the  elementary  school  as  the 
teaching  of  primary  reading.) 

I.  Ability  to  use  effectively  those  types  of  language  ac- 
tivity especially  needed  by  teachers.  Among  these  are :  con- 
versation, discussion,  explanation,  informal  argument,  story- 
telling, speech-making,  business  letters,  note-taking,  reports, 
questionings,    etc.       Since    graduates    of     teacher-training 
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schools  are  to  train  children  in  all  social  types  of  language 
activity,  other  social  types  must  also  be  taught. 

Distinction  should  be  made  between  the  more  structural 
types  of  language  (in  which  the  speaker  or  writer  is  ex- 
pected to  think  out  and  set  forth  a  more  or  less  complete, 
outlined  series  of  thoughts),  and  the  more  social,  cooperative 
types  of  language,  (in  which  there  is  give-and-take,  inter- 
ruptions, reaction,  etc.).  This  latter  is  probably  much  more 
common  in  life,  though  we  have  neglected  it  in  school. 

//.  Eeffctive  use  of  these  types  of  language  activity  espe- 
cially needed  by  teachers  implies: 

A.  Knowledge  of  the  rhetorical  principles  of  social  lan- 
guage intercourse  and  of  language-behavior. 

B.  Ability  to  think  through  topics  and  problems  within 
the  scope  of  students'  interests  and  knowledge. 

C.  Ability  to  use  language  that  is  forceful,  illuminating, 
picturesque,  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  gross 
infractions  of  conventional  correctness. 

D.  Employment  of  a  wide,  rich  vocabulary. 

E.  Mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  both  speech  and  writing. 

( 1 )  Among  the  speech  mechanics  are :  voice  production  and 
control,  use  of  vocal  mechanism,  pronunciation,  enunciation. 

(2)  Among  the  writing  mechanics  are:    spelling,  punctua- 
tion, capitalization,  syllabication,  paragraph  indentation. 

F.  Ability  to   listen  constructively. 

///.  Ability  to  fimster  the  contents  of  printed  material 
quickly  and  effectively:  to  know  when  to  read  carefully 
and  studiously,  when  to  read  for  general  drift  and  content, 
etc.  Also  the  power  to  handle  reference  books  and  to  use 
the  library.  (Since  American  schools  are  largely  book  and 
reading  schools,  teachers  must  have  superior  training  in 
finding  and  in  handling  books.) 

IV.  Ability  to  read  aloud.  This  implies  the  reading  of 
literature  aloud  in  the  case  of  all  elementary  teachers  and  of 
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secondary  teachers  of  English.     In  the  case  of  other  teach- 
ers, means  only  the  ability  to  read  aloud  well  in  their  fields. 

V.  Ability  to  help  carry  on  various  co-curricular  activi- 
ties, many  of  which  involve  the  use  of  English. 

Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  If  the  material  Pro- 
fessor Barnes  speaks  about  is  not  mimeographed,  may  I 
point  out  that  it  will  all  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  and 
you  may  indicate  your  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  become  a  member  of  the  Society  for  a  very 
small  sum,  on  the  slips  which  I  understand  were  presented 
to  everybody  on  entering  the  hall.  I  know  of  no  literature 
which  gives  in  such  a  small  compass  as  complete  a  birdseye 
view  of  the  teacher-training  world,  as  do  the  annual  volumes 
of  Proceedings  of  this  Conference. 

We  have  a  few  minutes  for  discussion  so  if  there  are 
any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask,  or  comments  to  make, 
please  do  so  promptly. 

Miss  White,  Newark  State  Normal  School:  1  would  like 
to  ask  Professor  Barnes,  if  as  he  says,  "  English  is  not  a 
subject  but  a  set  of  activities  and  behaviour  patterns,"  what 
is  the  distinction? 

Professor  Barnes:  It  would  strike  me  that  it  is  the  gen- 
eral difference  between  getting  knowledges  as  such,  and 
getting  training  in  activities.  The  fault,  in  my  opinion,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  take  the  emphasis  ofif  the  activity  and 
put  it  on  information. 

Dr.  Van  Aken,  Maxwell  Training  School:  The  problem 
has  occurred  to  my  mind  of  time  for  doing  this  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  some  of  which  are  already  complaining 
with  regard  to  the  lack  of  time. 

Professor  Barnes:  These  general  proposals  involve  the 
teachers  in  very  little  extra  work.  I  just  mean  that  they 
should  teach  English  as  the  opportunities  lie  before  them 
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in  other  subjects.    I  am  not  suggesting  that  teachers  go  out 
of  their  way  to  take  on  extra  burdens. 

Miss  Keys,  Maxwell:  I  think  perhaps  a  httle  experience 
we  had  at  the  school  will  clarify  what  Dr.  Barnes  has  said 
and  elaborate  the  idea  he  wishes  to  convey. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  a  conference  in  the  faculty  in 
which  the  English  department  undertook  to  explain  oral 
English  to  the  general  student  body,  with  efforts  to  illus- 
trate the  things  we  were  talking  about.  We  had  lots  of 
fun  because  in  the  faculty  was  a  certain  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  know  why  we  couldn't  say  "  puddin',"  and  pointed 
out  that  it  was  said  at  Oxford.  I  asked  him  what  error 
was  made  in  that  connection  and  he  replied  "  leaving  off 
the  '  g.' "  He  fell  into  the  trap  beautifully.  I  asked  him 
to  put  it  on,  and  pronounce  it  for  us.  In  that  way  we  inter- 
ested that  group  very  much  in  oral  English  as  a  subject. 
Professor  Barnes  used  the  expression  "  To  make  English 
fluidic."  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  contradiction  here, 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  understand  one  another.  I  am 
tremendously  interested  in  this  subject  and  I  feel  that  the 
other  departments  will  not  consider  it  a  burden  to  help. 
We  have  been  working  under  a  feeling  that  we  must  keep 
away  from  terms.  There  is  a  sort  of  tradition  that  we  must 
not  use  the  terms  of  the  subject.  Now  we  find  that  words 
are  a  medium  of  liberating  ideas.  I  think  we  shall  work 
more  happily. 

Professor  Barnes:  I  think  it  is  delightful  to  have  this 
informal  discussion  and  perhaps  there  will  be  more  time 
later  to  continue  it. 

Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  After  a  short  period 
of  relaxation  and  informal  conference  among  the  delegates 
from  far  and  near  we  shall  respond  promptly  to  the  call  of 
the  gavel. 
4.  RELAXATION  AND  SINGING  led  by  Mr.  Wilson 
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Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  The  next  speaker  is 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Patterson,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  who 
will  be  followed  by  two  of  his  colleagues  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  same  institution. 

5.  THE  SPECIFIC  WORK  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DE- 
PARTMENT AND  THE  UNIQUE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS WHICH  CAN  BE  MADE  BY  EACH  OF 
THE  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  COOPERATING 
WITH  IT. 

(a)   SAMUEL  W.  PATTERSON 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  futility  of  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  age-old  cry  to  the 
Macedonians,  "Come  over  and  help  us !  "  To  put  it  differ- 
ently, more  humorously  perhaps,  though  not  therefore  the 
less  interestingly,  even  for  teachers,  let  me  paraphrase  a 
remark  of  our  elder  contemporary.  Josh  Billings.  You 
remember,  of  course,  his  celebrated  definition  of  laughter. 
To  refresh  our  memories  a  bit,  let  me  give  it  in  substance. 
"  Laughter  is  a  kind  of  disease  which  affects  the  whole 
body  but  is  localized  in  one  spot."  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  English  is  a  close  runner-up  for  laughter.  For  Eng- 
lish, too,  affects  the  whole  body  of  our  school  but,  for  ad- 
ministrative, and  apparently  perennially  critical  purposes, 
it  is  localized  in  one  department. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  I  think  of  the  little  girl  who  had  her 
reply  for  the  gentleman  of  the  cloth  when  he  interrogated 
her  upon  the  state  of  her  spiritual  welfare.  "Are  you  a 
good  little  girl,  Susie  ?  "  "  No,  sir !  "  came  the  prompt, 
self-satisfied  response.  "  Well,  well,  well,  little  miss.  Then 
am  I  to  believe  that  you  must  be  a  bad  little  girl  ?  "  "  No, 
sir !    You  don't  have  to  believe  nothing.    I'm  just  comfort- 
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able !  "  Seriously,  we  English  teachers  are  not  just  so  many 
comfortable  little  girls.  We  have  our  short-comings.  Every 
speech,  every  composition,  vi^itnesseth  to  this  truth,  "  lest  we 
forget."  And  let  it  be  said  in  passing  that  the  self-same 
truth  is  witnessed  in  every  other  classroom. 

After  this  more  or  less  philosophical  revelation  by  way 
of  preface,  it  may  be  a  piece  of  sheerest  improvidence  to 
waste  any  more  of  your  time.  For  the  inference  should  be 
plain.  Each  of  the  notes  struck  for  your  mature  reflection 
is  a  note  of  departure  for  further  song-flights. 

The  department  of  English  is  not  spending  its  time  and 
energy  seeking  help  from  either  Philistines  or  Macedonians. 
In  fact — and  this  is  our  challenge — it  is  not  seeking  help 
at  all.  Rather  is  it  merely  attempting  to  set  forth  a  point 
of  view  before  more  or  less  sympathetic  fellow-sufferers. 
For  have  we  not  kinship  one  with  another?  Is  not  English 
both  warp  and  woof  of  all  our  teaching?  Or,  to  change 
the  figure,  has  not  this  subject  contacts  with  every  other 
sphere  of  learning?  Is  it  not  at  tangential  points  that  we 
meet  situations  which  all  of  us  must  try  to  solve? 

But  deeper  still  must  we  go,  I  fancy,  than  subject  matter 
and  forms  of  expression.  We  are  teachers  not  of  things 
but  of  youth.  Things,  known  to  teachers  as  subject  mat- 
ters, are  conveniences,  that  is,  means,  not  ends  in  them- 
selves. Just  so  often  as  we  ignore  this  most  vital  of  all 
educational  truths,  just  so  long  shall  we  continue  to  wallow 
in  the  slough  of  despond  of  unfulfilled  pedagogic  desires. 

To  pursue  our  thought  a  little  further.  Let  us  say  at 
the  beginning  that  English  speech  and  writing  are  not,  by 
nature,  part  and  parcel  of  the  department  of  English. 
They  are  not  ours  by  a  kind  of  inalienable  right.  They 
are  rather  ours  for  convenience  sake.  History  will  affirm 
the  truth — and  only  the  rash  will  deny  it — that  custom  long 
established  tends  to  acquire  something  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
right.     Wherever  and  whenever  the  vernacular  is  spoken 
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or  written,  there  and  then  the  vernacular  ought  to  be  spoken 
and  written  according  to  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which 
the  subject  in  hand  submits  it.  Taking  our  stand  side  by- 
side  with  other  departments,  we  should  say  that  the  specific 
work  of  the  English  department  is,  after  all,  the  teaching 
of  youth  through  a  subject,  and  that  subject  none  other 
than  literature.  That  is  our  subject  matter,  that  is  the 
field  of  our  specific  interest.  But  we  hear  the  sound  of 
many  voices,  some  afar  off,  others  nigh.  In  the  early 
grades,  must  not  much  time  be  devoted  to  speaking,  writing 
and  reading?  Most  certainly!  But  we  dare  assert  that 
the  teacher  of  these  three  subjects  are  not  English  teach- 
ers. They  are  teachers  of  speaking,  writing,  and  reading. 
But,  more  and  more,  teachers  in  the  later  departmentalized — • 
we  had  almost  said  compartmentalized — grades  should  treat 
these  same  three  subjects  as  inwoven  elements  of  their 
respective  subject  matters.  Language  study  is  an  activity, 
it  is  true,  but  all  studies  should  be  activities  if  they  are  to 
function  in  the  growing  child.  English  is  the  expressional 
side  of  these  various  subject  matters,  an  indispensable  aspect 
of  most  of  all  our  teaching.  Speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
can  not  be  handed  over  to  a  single  department — and  there 
an  end.  In  practice,  it  is  true  this  very  thing  does  happen, 
has  happened,  and  will  continue  to  happen.  But,  to  repeat, 
immemorial  custom  does  not,  in  this  case  at  least,  consti- 
tute itself  necessarily  a  right.  Let  us  give  sharper  point  to 
our  contention. 

Should  the  teacher  of  history  omit  a  golden  opportunity 
to  teach  the  proper  use  of  shall  and  will  when  his  class  takes 
up  the  siege  and  defense  of  Verdun,  and  reads  the  immortal 
words  of  the  French  marshal :  "  They  shall  not  pass ! "  ? 
Should  the  teacher  of  music  fail  to  consider  the  thought  as 
well  as  the  rendition,  when  his  pupils  are  singing  not,  "  They 
fought  and  bled  in  freedom's  cause,"  as  of  course  they 
ought  to  do,  but,  as  the  speaker  once  heard  certain  pupils 
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singing  lustily,  "  They  fought  and  fled  in  freedom's  cause?  " 
Should  the  teacher  of  geography  take  no  note  of  the  child's 
pronunciation  of  d  for  t,  and  lead  him  to  think  that  D.  C. 
after  the  name,  Washington,  means  not  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but,  for  sooth,  "  de  capital?"  Shall  the  teacher  of 
religion  ignore  the  speech  characteristics  of  his  flock  and 
suffer  them  to  chant  softly,  "  We  can  sing,  full  though  we 
be,"  instead  of,  "Weak  and  sinful  though  we  be?"  In 
fine,  there  is  a  connection — a  vital  one — between  expression 
and  content.  Furthermore,  lower  and  higher  grades  both 
give  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  an  orderly  mind  is 
surely  betrayed  in  orderly  speech  and  orderly  writing.  And 
be  it  remembered  that  all  of  us  some  time  or  other  must 
read  or  listen.  And  when  we  do,  most  of  us  would  prefer 
to  hear  and  to  read  that  which  has  form  as  well  eis  sub- 
stance even,  indeed,  as  most  of  us  would  prefer  to  have 
a  clerk,  a  maid,  or  an  associate  dress  acceptably,  and  in 
manner  offend  not  in  his  or  her  daily  going  in  and  out 
among  us. 

Seriously,  once  more,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  different  thing 
to  be  able  to  analyze  a  mathematical  problem,  in  speech  or 
in  writing,  from  what  it  is  to  interpret  a  poem  or  to  put 
one's  finger  upon  a  scientific  cause  or  effect.  It  is  one  thing 
to  deliver  a  speech  upon  educational  procedure  and  quite 
another  to  address  an  audience  upon  theories  of  constitu- 
tional government.  The  techniques  are  different.  And  they 
should  be  taught  accordingly. 

Seriously,  again,  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  not  in 
science  or  in  history,  in  geography  or  in  arithmetic  that 
children  fail.  It  is  in  reading.  Well,  some  one  will  say, 
that's  your  English  teacher's  job.  I  enter  a  caveat.  It  is 
not  the  English  teacher's  job — alone,  at  any  rate.  To  read 
in  any  one  of  the  subjects  named  is  a  far  different  thing 
from  reading  in  any  one  of  the  others.  Reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  are  not  general  habits.     They  are  ^specific — 
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specific  in  theory,  in  method  of  approach,  in  practice.  If 
any  doubt,  let  them  try  their  hand  at  the  several  subject 
matters  for  themselves.  The  technique  of  one  subject  and 
of  another  varies  as  the  stars.  A  research  student  in 
science  can  no  more  be  expected  to  write  a  respectable  paper 
upon  free  verse^ — expressionally  speaking,  that  is — ^than  an 
aviator  can  be  expected  to  run  a  locomotive. 

Let  us  hear  what  John  Grier  Hibben,  the  president  of 
Princeton,  has  said  in  one  of  his  thought-provocative  essays. 
It  is  as  follows :  "To  know  various  devices  by  which  a 
mass  of  bewildering  facts  may  be  reduced  to  order  and 
system,  to  discover  the  trail  and  follow  it  to  the  heart  of 
an  unknown  region,  to  command  a  situation  by  understand- 
ing it,  to  see  the  point,  to  interpret  aright  what  is  only 
implied  or  suggested,  to  know  where  to  place  the  emphasis, 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  acci- 
dental— this  is  the  art  of  thinking."  Truth  beautifully  ex- 
pressed !  But  this  art  of  thinking  is  at  the  very  root  of 
the  art  of  speech  and  writing.  And  the  art  of  speech  and 
writing  must  inevitably  be  a  whole  school  art,  for  thinking 
is  of  the  substance  of  all  our  striving.  It  should  never  be 
a  mere  departmental  art.  All  of  us  must  take  our  share, 
or  the  art  will  perish.  We  of  the  English  department  can 
not  save  it,  even  if  we  would.  Ours,  in  all  probability,  must 
continue  to  be  the  central  storehouse  of  approving  opinion 
in  expressional  matters,  ours  must  be  the  dynamic  for  the 
school  machine — but  the  machine  itself  must  function  in 
all  of  its  parts,  or — well,  we  shall  remain  with  linguistic 
torture  as  our  portion,  and,  what  is  more,  we  conclude, 
deservedly  so. 

Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  We  are  to  have  some 
good  team  work  in  this  symposium  this  morning.  We  shall 
next  hear  from  the  "  opposition  party  "  through  their  leader 
the  "  insurgent,"  Dr.  LeRoy  B.  Herbert,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  same  school. 
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(b)    LEROY  B.   HERBERT 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Science,  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers 

The  case  for  English  as  a  school  subject  as  presented  by 
the  previous  speaker,  certainly  opens  itself  to  rather  pointed 
objections.  The  presenter  of  these  does  not  necessarily 
share  in  the  efficacy  or  even  practicality  of  them,  but  we 
certainly  should  admit  that  we  don't  voluntarily  choose  to 
live  in  a  "  Fool's  Paradise." 

In  the  first  place — it  won't  be  done.  Everybody's  busi- 
ness may  be  nobody's  business.  We  know,  that,  because  of 
our  human  weaknesses,  when  a  task  is  rather  universally 
saddled  on  a  large  number,  especially  when  there  is  not  a 
direct  personal  kinship  with  it,  there  is  a  pronounced,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  reaction  "  to  let  George  do  it." 

Another  reason  why  it  will  not  be  done  is  the  fact  that 
school  supervision  as  now  constituted  does  not  hold  the 
science  or  history  teacher  to  account  for  what  is  designated 
as  the  "  expression  side  of  English."  For  the  non-English 
teacher  to  be  thus  held  accountable,  not  only  has  supervision 
in  the  vernacular  to  be  definitely  included  for  all  teachers, 
but  these  same  instructors  must  have  an  appreciable  increase 
in  the  time  actually  assigned  for  this  added  phase  of  their 
work. 

Then,  too,  if  requirements  in  English  are  to  be  imposed 
on  the  science  and  history  class  by  the  teachers  of  those 
subjects  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  English  teachers  should 
be  induced  to  require  science  themes  and  history  themes. 
As  Judd  says,  "  this  coordination  is  usually  opposed  on  both 
sides.  The  net  result,  after  a  spasm  of  correlation,  is 
usually  a  smug  and  complacement  retirement  of  English 
into  its  own  peculiar  field,  while  science  and  history  turn 
to  the  task  of  cultivating  subject  matter  and  incidentally 
requiring  periods  now  and  then  at  the  end  of  sentences." 
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There  is,  furthermore,  no  such  thing  as  a  specific  lan- 
guage ability, — language  is  general.  English  is  a  specialty 
in  the  higher  schools  just  as  it  is  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Foundation  in  English  cannot  be  assumed.  It  approximates 
a  foreign  language  in  our  large  cities.  No  one  will  gainsay 
that  English  is  a  skill,  depending  on  habits  which  develop 
slowly,  yea,  very  slowly,  and  require  repetition  and  time. 
Individual  needs  are  great  in  English,  and  how  can  a  history 
teacher  take  care  of  them  ?  Good  English  teaching  requires 
specially  trained  teachers,  trained  not  only  in  the  content  but 
also  in  the  technique  of  teaching.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
anyone.  Isn't  this  whole  question  of  English  as  a  coopera- 
tive enterprise  akin  to  asking  teachers,  without  this  special 
preparation  and  training,  to  do  the  English  department's 
work? 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  literature  must  not  be 
restricted  to  imaginative  work,  belles  lettres,  literary  form, 
but  that  the  factual  enters  in.  A  real  live  English  teacher 
in  high  school  once,  in  teaching  Burke's  Speech  on  Concili- 
ation, when  emphasizing  the  tremendous  historical  truths 
in  that  classic,  the  facts  in  other  words,  drew  forth  this 
commentary  from  one  of  his  pupils,  "  I  thought  this  was 
an  English  lesson." 

To  quote  Judd  again,  "When  the  English  teacher  gives 
a  course  which  aims  to  cultivate  literary  form  in  his  stu- 
dents, he  widens  the  chasm  between  himself  and  all  of  the 
other  departments,  since  the  other  departments  are  inter- 
ested in  the  vernacular  for  wholly  different  reasons.  The 
science  man  doesn't  wax  enthusiastic  about  literary  form 
and  its  history.  His  use  of  English  is  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent reason.  Here,  I  take  it,  the  fault  is  the  English 
Department's."  It  doesn't  function  enough  along  the  main 
arteries,  but  has  become  too  secretive  and  specialized. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  to  the  English  teacher :  convince 
your  colleagues  of  the  feasibility  of  your  program  and  in 
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your  attempts  at  convincing  it  might  help  your  cause,  if 
you  once  again  determine  your  main  function  to  be  the 
mother  tongue,  oral  and  written,  the  vernacular, — leaving 
the  "  higher  flights,"  or  at  least  many  of  them,  for  the  more 
advanced  student. 

Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  It  seems  that  in  this 
joining  of  issues  between  departments  we  shall  need  a 
"  learned  judge  "  to  charge  the  jury.  It  is  usually  the  func- 
tion of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology  to 
serve  as  umpire  or  reconciliator.  Dr.  F.  M.  Hamilton  of 
the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  will  now  I 
suppose  assume  that  role. 

.    (c)    F.    M.    HAMILTON 

Head  of  Department  of  Education,  New  York  Training 
School   for   Teachers 

From  the  point  of  view  of  psychology  the  best  kind  of 
cooperation  as  it  appears  to  me  is  expressed  in  the  following 
proposition:  If  each  department  will  teach,  its  own  par- 
ticular subject  or  subjects  in  the  most  effective  way,  the 
problem  of  effective  English  instruction  will  be  well  on  the 
way  toward  solution,  and  there  will  be  no'  necessity  of  set- 
ting up  any  elaborate  machinery  for  securing  or  enforcing 
inter-departmental  cooperation.  In  the  very  brief  discussion 
which  I  shall  offer  I  shall  mention  only  four  factors  or 
groups  of  factors  which  I  believe  to  be  vital  to  the  success 
of  any  such  cooperative  undertaking. 

The  first  of  these  factors  applies  to  all  departments  and 
is  so  self-evident  that  it  may  be  dismissed  by  a  single  cate- 
gorical statement  as  follows :  No  teacher  should  be  rated 
as  satisfactory  who  fails  to  set  before  students  at  all  times 
good  models  of  effective  English  expression. 

The  second  factor  concerns  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  and  may  be  stated  thus:  If  such  a  cooperative 
undertaking    is   to    be    successful,    educational    authorities. 
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supervising  officers,  and  teachers  must  cooperate  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  high  standards  of  English  expression 
on  the  part  of  students.  Under  such  conditions  it  would 
not  only  be  possible,  but  it  would  be  common  practice  to 
rate  a  student  unsatisfactory  in  geography,  history,  or 
mathematics  whose  English  as  employed  in  the  learning  of 
that  subject,  is  unsatisfactory.  A  satisfactory  rating  in 
any  subject  could  then  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  satis- 
factory achievement  in  both  content  and  form'  in  that 
subject. 

My  third  proposition  is  as  follows:  Let  every  depart- 
ment provide  opportunity  for  the  appropriate  amount  of 
oral  and  written  expression  on  the  part  of  students.  With 
due  allowance  for  differences  in  subjects,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum,  particularly  in 
a  teacher  training  institution,  in  which  the  methods  of  oral 
and  written  expression  are  not  applicable,  and  even  neces- 
sary to  the  best  possible  learning.  Too  often,  I  believe,  the 
tendency  is  to  minimize  the  expressional  factor  in  learning 
and  to  justify  our  practice  by  the  excuse  that  there  is  not 
enough  time  to  teach  both  the  content  and  the  form.  This 
is,  as  I  take  it,  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  we  are 
not  teaching  our  subjects  effectively.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
reorganize  the  curriculum  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  teach  our  subjects  effectively,  our  duty  in  the  premises 
is  clear. 

My  fourth  suggestion  concerns  itself  with  those  contri- 
butions which  are  unique  or  peculiar  to  the  several  depart- 
ments and  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following  two  or  three 
propositions :  Let  each  department  accept  full  responsibility 
for  training  students  in  the  mastery  of  the  vocabulary  and 
technical  forms  of  expression  which  are  peculiar  to  its  field. 
Since  only  those  persons  who  have  expert  knowledge  in  a 
particular  field  are  capable  of  passing  upon  the  adequacy 
of  the  forms  of  expression  in  that  field,  it   follows  that 
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an  important  part  of  the  work  of  each  department  is  the 
development  of  such  technical  forms,  and  that  by  no  possi- 
bility could  this  responsibility  be  shifted  to  the  English 
department. 

In  regard  to  the  special  contributions  of  the  department 
of  psychology  and  education,  of  which  I  was  asked  to  speak 
particularly,  it  would  seem  that  the  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  first  speaker  of  the  morning  left  little  for  me  to  say, 
except,  possibly,  to  suggest  that  a  psychological  and  logical 
analysis  of  the  language  function,  which  is  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  department  of  psychology  and  education,  should 
motivate  the  students'  efforts  at  language  mastery  and 
should  furnish  the  necessary  scientific  basis  for  intelligent 
cooperation.  Equipped  with  such  knowledge,  the  student 
would  appreciate  the  utter  falsity  of  any  philosophy  of 
education  which  would  conceive  of  any  so-called  subject  of 
the  curriculum  as  something  static,  which  would  separate 
in  practice  such  vitally  related  factors  in  the  learning  process 
as  form  and  content,  structure  and  function,  symbol  and 
meaning. 

From  the  Floor:  Wouldn't  it  be  more  effective  to  avoid 
building  up  an  elaborate  organization  for  securing  and 
influencing  inter-departmental  cooperation? 

Dr.  Patterson:  I  say  that  if  we  create  any  more  organ- 
izations we  shall  "  faw  down  and  go  boom." 

Some  one  spoke  of  formalism.  We  know  it  too  well. 
We  are  wondering  if  the  entire  University  is  not  swinging 
round  on  the  axis  of  the  past  participle.  I  shall  be  happy 
when  the  day  dawns  that  the  other  departments  come  to 
us  and  tell  us  that  they  are  teaching  other  subjects. 

I  should  say  that  we  of  the  English  department  would 
welcome  the  assistance  of  our  fellows  in  this  field  of  edu- 
cation to   save   us    from    ourselves,    because    frequently    I 
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find  in  another  department  a  sanity  of  procedure,  whereas 
in  my  own  department  there  is  not  that  sanity  of  procedure 
but  a  close  and  confined  attitude  toward  the  entire  subject 
— putting  first  things  last  and  last  things  first. 

Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  think  this  dis- 
cussion period  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been  sug- 
gested and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  time  for  more  of  it 
later  on. 

Now  shall  we  have  a  short  period  of  relaxation  and 
when  the  gavel  drops  we  may  have  time  for  a  little  "  tun- 
ing up  "  under  the  direction  of  our  music  teacher. 

Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  This  recess  period 
has  very  evidently  been  enjoyed  by  all  and  Mr.  Wilson 
says  he  is  going  to  lead  us  in  singing  "A  Merry  Life." 

Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  You  will  notice  the 
program  has  been  set  up  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
Faculty- Student  Cooperation.  We  shall  next  hear  from 
Professor  Alexander  J.  O'Neill  of  the  English  Department 
of  the  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers  over  in 
Queens. 

This  contribution,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  take  the  form 
of  a  play  written  as  a  "  faculty-student  cooperative  enter- 
prise." 
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6.  THE  NATURE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EF- 
FECTIVE COOPERATION  BETWEEN  FACUL- 
TY AND  STUDENTS  IN  THE  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  ENGLISH  OBJECTIVES 

ALEXANDER    J.    O'nEILL 

Of   the  Department   of  English   in   the  Jamaica  Training 

School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City  and  Students 

from  the   Training  School 

A   PLAY— SINE   NOMINE 
Time:    The  beginning  of  the  Fall  Semester. 
Place:   A  Normal  School  Classroom 
Characters:    Mr.  O'Neill,  Students. 

(Scene  opens  in  an  empty  classroom.  The  lecturer's 
desk  is  at  an  angle  facing  the  seats  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  present  to  the  audience  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
pupils  to  be  seated  in  them.  The  door  at  the  left  back  is 
opened  inward,  showing  a  legible  placard  bearing  the 
insignia  of  203,  let  us  say.  A  silence  unnatural  to  the  class- 
room prevails.) 

(Two  girls,  laughing,  expectant,  step  inside  the  doorway 
to  read  the   placard.) 

1st  Student  (Schlossberg)  :  Here,  this  is  our  English 
room.  It's  so  forlorn,  so  unnaturally  quiet !  Oh !  it's  thrill- 
ing to  be  back  after  this  long  vacation ! 

2nd  Student  (Edinger),  (inspecting  the  room)  :  I  just 
wonder  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  buckle  down  to  work. 
Vacation  seems  to  put  us  out  of  the  run  of  things.  H'mm 
— this  room  has  been  permitted  to  gather  the  scattered 
dusts   of   wisdom. 

1st  Student  (Schlossberg),  (putting  her  finger  on  the 
teacher's  desk)  :  How  does  the  poet  say  it — "Fingerprints 
on  the  desk  of  Time."     (Both  laugh.) 

(A  chorus  of  voices  is  heard  outside  of  the  room. 
Voices  glad   with  welcome.     A  group   of   girls   enter  the 
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room,  assure  themselves  of  its  being  the  right  room  by  com- 
paring programs  with  placard  on  the  door.  Greetings 
ensue  incoherent,  rising  to  a  feminine  crescendo,  noisy 
with  the  effervescence  of  reunited  comeraderie.  A  mas- 
culine voice  is  audible  above  or  rather  through  the  chat- 
ter. The  crescendo  diminishes  and  a  lull  of  eager  expec- 
tancy precedes  the  entrance  of  Mr.  O'Neill.  The  girls 
have  seated  themselves  arbitrarily.  Immediately  the  silence 
is  interrupted  by  happy  cries.) 

Mr.  O'Neill  (in  his  best  oratorical  manner)  :  It's  splen- 
did to  find  you  all  looking  so  well.  But  may  I  remind  you 
that  the  summer  with  its  free-lance  joy  is  over.  There  is 
a  long  term  ahead  of  us.  I  have  outlined  an  intensive 
course  of  study  in  English  for  the  semester.  By  the  way, 
before  we  proceed  there  is  one  thing  I  must  have  perfectly 
cleared  up.  How  many  students  have  I  had  in  class  be- 
fore? (Half  the  class  raise  their  hands.)  To  you  let  me 
say — (pause) — please  stop  me  every  time  I  repeat  a  joke 
which  you  have  heard  me  tell  before.    Any  objections? 

One  student:    Decidedly! 

We  always  laugh  at  teacher's  jokes 

No  matter  what  they  be^ — 
Not  because  they're  funny  jokes — 
It's  just  good  policy! 

(Class  and  Mr.  O'Neill  laugh.) 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Objection  overruled!  We  are  now  putting 
ourselves  on — ahem — a  college  basis.    Any  question  on  that  ? 

A  Student:  Yes — since  Ave  are  on  a  college  basis — ^how 
many  cuts  are  permitted?  If  we  aren't  to  be  any  different 
than — 

Mr.  O'Neill  (shocked):  Why,  my  dear  young  lady! 
You've  made  a  terrible  error. 

That  Student  (not  comprehending)  :  What  error?  Didn't 
you  just  say  we  were  on  a  college  basis?    Is  that  my  error? 
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Mr.  O'Neill  (still  more  shocked)  :  What!  And  you  don't 
know  that  you  don't  know  your  English  language !  Incred- 
ible!   What  did  she  say  incorrectly? 

Another  Student :  She  said  "  different  than "  when  it 
should  have  been  "  different  from." 

Mr.  O'Neill  (excitedly  pointing  to  one  student)  :  Here 
now,  Miss  Shapiro,  you  act  as  secretary.  Will  you  please 
take  down  that  error  in  Oral  English.  Imagine  making  an 
English  error  in  an  English  class !  Horrors !  Have  you 
a  pencil? 

Secretary  (Shapiro)  :   "  No  sir.    I  haven't  got  any." 

Mr.  O'Neill  (in  desperation)  :  What !  Another  English 
error !  What  language  did  you  speak  during  your  vacation  ? 
What  kind  of  language  can  I  expect  you  to  speak  after  I 
have  given  you  a  course  in  Chaucer!  Oh!  Mercy!  The 
King's  English!  (Mr.  O'Neill  walks  ponderingly  up  and 
down  the  stage.)  Ah!  I  have  it!  You  can't  profit  by  a 
course  in  English  until  you  learn  to  speak  it  as  cultured 
people  do !  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  recognize  that  errors 
exist.  (In  awful  tones)  :  This  class  herewith  becomes  a 
group  of  witnesses  up  in  front  of  a  court  of  justice  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying  against  those  vile  murderers  of  Eng- 
lish language.  It  behooves  you  each  to  be  duly  sworn  that 
you  will  render  your  testimonies  in  perfect  English  and 
that  you  will  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Raise  your  right  hands!  So  help  me  God!  (The  class  in 
farcical  solemnity  raise  their  right  hands.  Regular  court- 
room order  prevails.  Mr.  O'Neill  gets  a  gavel  and  puts  a 
chair  near  his  desk  to  represent  the  witness  box.) 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Imagine  that  I  have  a  long  flowing  curled 
wig,  which  reminds  me  of  the  joke  about  the  Irishman  up 
in  front  of  the  judge.     Said  the  Judge  to  the  Irishman — 

Eight  voices  in  unison :    We've  heard  that  joke  before ! 
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Mr.  O'Neill  (a  tragic  expression  on  his  face)  :  Oh !  well, 
we  teachers,  like  history,  repeat  ourselves !  The  court  will 
now  come  to  order  (taps  with  his  gavel).  Miss  Schlossberg 
(1st  Student)  will  give  evidence  on  why  such  flagrant  errors 
exist.    Remember  no  errors ! 

Schlossberg  (walks  slowly  with  mock  solemnity  up  to  the 
chair  indicated  as  witness  box)  :   Ahem,  mn,  rr,  well ! 

Mr.  O'Neill :  Oh  heaven !  Can't  you  say  a  word  without 
groans  and  hems  and  haws.  Do  you  think  you  are  an  after 
dinner  speaker?  You  are  one  who  must  mold  the  tongues 
of  little  children !  Proceed !  You  are  duly  sworn  to  give 
good  evidence. 

Schlossberg  (impressed  with  the  solemn  thought  of  re- 
sponsibility for  children's  tongues)  :  The  most  outstanding 
cause  of  any  error  is  ignorance  of  the  correct  form.  This 
cause  should  not  exist  in  a  normal  school. 

Mr,  O'Neill:  Pardon.  May  I  interrupt  your  evidence 
for  a  moment  to  remind  the  secretary  to  record  all  sugges- 
tions given  in  testimony.  All  my  life  I  have  wanted  to  play 
John  Marshall — and  now — fulfillment !     Proceed ! 

Schlossberg.  To  continue.  Second  reason  is  contact  with 
those  who  do  commit  this  butchery.  If  this  is  murder, 
Chicago  has  nothing  on  New  York.  Third  reason — The 
size  of  a  person's  vocabulary  may  be  too  limited  to  permit 
him  to  talk  fluently  and  well.  Fourth  reason — For  reasons 
not  in  the  Constitution — I've  forgotten  what  else  to  say. 

Mr.  O'Neill :  Very  good,  as  far  as  it  went.  It  didn't  go 
far!     Miss  2nd  Student  supplement  her  testimony. 

Edinger  (rising  and  seating  herself  in  the  witness  box)  : 
There  often  exists  a  lack  of  organization  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  which  causes  him  to  stumble  and  stutter  over  his 
words.    Ahem — rr — well — ^now — ^ahem- — 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Was  that  latter  stumbling  and  stuttering 
for  concrete  demonstration?     Remember,  Oral   English  is 
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not  something  that  we  study  now  in  order  that  we  be  able 
to  use  it  in  the  future.  It  must  be  learned  through  present 
use,  for  present  motives,  and  to  attain  present  ends.  Let 
us  then  thrash  this  matter  through.  The  next  witness  at 
the  box.  Miss  DeVestrin.  Think  of  how  the  faculty  can 
help  the  student  to  combat  tendencies  to  err  in  the  spoken 
language.  I  am  the  School  Magazine  Adviser.  Any  fruit- 
ful ideas  which  may  be  brought  to  light  during  this  pro- 
cedure may  find  publication.     Miss  DeVestrin. 

DeVestrin :  I've  been  thinking  of  the  problem  at  hand  and 
recognize  the  necessity  for  improvement.  May  I  suggest 
that  in  order  to  prevent  any  sadistic  tendencies  with  regard 
to  our  native  English  that  members  of  the  faculty  them- 
selves set  an  inspiring  example.  Why  in  England  they  scoff 
at  the  idea  of  having  to  learn  English,  their  native  tongue. 
Does  a  Frenchman  have  to  learn  to  speak  French? 

Mr.  O'Neill :  True,  very  true.  None  know  that  better 
than  the  members  of  the  faculty  themselves.  There  is  a 
fine  suggestion,  Miss  DeVestrin.  Any  one  else?  Miss 
White,  please  supplement  her  testimony.  Rebelling  against 
improper  usage  means  half  the  battle  won. 

White  (at  witness  box)  :  Rebellion  may  be  all  very  well. 
Mr.  Judge,  but  remember  that  rebellion  is  only  the  insti- 
gation of  a  movement  towards  reform.  It  is  we  ourselves 
who  must  see  that  rebellion  through  to  a  finish.  Many  an 
uprising,  mighty  in  its  inception,  has  failed,  due  to  lack  of 
support.  It  is  we  ourselves  who  must  help  one  another, 
more  than  the  faculty  can.  At  best  we  are  in  but  superficial 
contact  with  our  teacher-leaders.  Therefore,  I  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  we  students  should  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
correct  any  flaws,  any  attempts  at  murder  which  we  find 
among  our  fellow  students.  Ease  and  poise  make  for  calm, 
dignified  speech.  Usually  it  is  the  hasty  person,  the  un- 
poised  individual  who  is  most  apt  to  commit  crime.  There- 
fore it  would  be  a  good  suggestion  that  we  create  a  social 
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atmosphere  and  carry  on  social  activities  which  will  assur- 
edly help  our  students  to  gain  that  poise  and  deliberation 
which  promotes  good  speech.  (Steps  down  from  witness 
box.) 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Oh!  That  was  splendid.  Here's  where 
the  School  Magazine  received  plenty  of  material  for  her 
next  issue.  You  know,  I  once  met  Pat  walking  down  Sixth 
Avenue — and  I  asked  him — why  are  you — .  (Eight  voices 
in  unison)  :  Mr.  Judge,  we've  heard  that  joke  before. 

Mr.  O'Neill  (beating  his  gavel) :  You  are  fined  for  con- 
tempt of  court!     Miss  Lynch. 

Lynch  (stepping  into  box  slyly)  :  Is  there  free  speech  in 
this  country?  (Class  and  Mr,  O'Neill  look  askance.)  Are 
you  sure  there  is  free  speech  in  this  country? 

Mr.  O'Neill:    Why,  of  course  there  is! 

Lynch:  Then  may  I  suggest  that — are  you  sure  there  is 
free  speech? 

Mr.  O'Neill :   Yes,  yes,  but  why  ? 

Lynch:  Because  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  we  invite 
good  speakers  as  models  for  us  in  their  examples  of  spoken 
English ! 

Mr.  O'Neill :  That's  a  fine  opinion  you  have  of  our 
faculty.  You  might  be  fined  for  casting  aspersions — ^but  to 
show  you  how  broad-minded  we  are — Miss  Secretary,  take 
that  down  as  a  suggestion.  Further  testimony  to  be  given 
by  Miss  Zeldman. 

Zeldman :  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  bring  up  in 
the  English  class  any  errors  in  the  language  that  we  may 
have  heard.  Making  the  group  conscious  of  errors  is  a 
decided  remedial  step.  Teachers  of  other  departments 
should  also  bring  to  our  consciousness  any  flaws  in  our 
spoken  or  written  English.  They  don't  always  do  it.  Do 
you  know,  I  actually  think  that  it  would  be  a  fine  check-up 
for  our  English  teachers  to  grade  a  written  paper  from  one 
of  our  other  subjects.     There  is  no  better  means  of  deter- 
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mining  the  positiveness  or  negativeness  of  the  carry-over 
from  our  English  classes.  The  moment  we  are  off-guard  is 
the  best  time  to  test  our  skill  in  handling  our  language. 

Mr.  O'Neill :  Yes.  That's  a  fine  idea.  I  think  that  next 
week  I  shall  ask  your  history  teacher  for  a  set  of  your 
history  papers  and  see  the  carry-over. 

Dessak:  An  essential  for  learning,  as  the  modern  psy- 
chologists tell  us,  lies  in  the  implication  of  the  "  mind  set." 
Before  setting  about  reform,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
your  subject  to  see  the  need  for  reform.  So  it  is  with  our 
students.  They  themselves  should  be  willing  to  learn. 
Faithful  daily  practice,  and  a  philosophical  outlook  on 
friendly  criticism  are  steps  in  the  process  of  reform.  The 
student  should  volunteer  to  speak  whenever  the  slightest 
opportunities  present  themselves.  Practicing  to  speak  be- 
fore a  mirror  has  been  a  time-old  suggestion  that  has  been 
mocked  and  jeered  at  until  up  on  trial,  it  proved  most 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  O'Neill :  Yes,  we  get  so  used  to  making  faces  at 
ourselves  that  we  forget  our  nervousness  in  making  faces 
at  others.     Anything  else  Miss  Uroif. 

Uroif  (dramatically)  :  Only  this,  your  Honor,  Mr.  Judge, 
if  you  were  walking  along  the  streets,  or  through  the  halls 
of  our  school,  let  us  say,  and  there  before  you  in  blazing 
colors  was  a  poster  containing  the  correct  form  of  some 
frequent  error  in  English,  wouldn't  you  stop  and  take 
notice?  And  if  those  same  posters  were  impressed  upon 
your  consciousness  time  and  time  again,  wouldn't  some  little 
imp  at  the  back  of  your  head  record  that  warning  so  that 
you  will  know  the  right  form  when  you  speak  it  or  hear  it 
spoken?  That  traffic  system  idea,  you  know: — STOP, 
LOOK  AND  LEARN. 

Mr,  O'Neill  (spiritedly)  :  You  should  be  a  police  com- 
missioner, Miss  Uroff!  However,  that  was  decidedly  an 
inspired  suggestion.     (Murmuring  among  the  students  pre- 
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sumably  about  the  suggestion.)  (Mr.  O'Neill  hammers 
away  with  his  gavel.)  Court  will  come  to  attention!  I  am 
glad  that  suggestion  roused  so  much  discussion.  We  are 
ready  for  more.  It  is  true  that  two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  and  twenty  heads  produce  fine  suggestions  for  speech 
improvement.     Miss  Donnelly. 

Donnelly :  During  all  this  discussion  we  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  witness  stand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testifying  against  murderers.  "  The  time  has  come," 
the  walrus,  I  mean  Mr.  O'Neill  said,  "  to  speak  of  other 
things."  "  What  shall  the  student  do  to  check  up  on  him- 
self ?  I  propose,  worthy  witnesses  to  this  solemn  procedure, 
that  each  student  keep  in  some  accessible  place  a  list  of  all 
the  English  errors  that  he  makes  which  are  pointed  out  to 
him.  Of  course,  the  other  students  must  be  kind  enough  to 
point  those  errors  out.  Each  time  an  error  is  made,  the 
student  jots  his  mistake  down  in  the  place  designated  for 
that  purpose.  The  object  of  this  game  with  himself  is  to  see 
how  few  errors  he  will  have  to  record,  and  how  soon  those 
errors  will  be  entirely  eradicated.  He  may  even  make  a 
graph  to  check  upon  his  improvement.  This  suggestion  re- 
quires honesty  with  oneself.  But  why  should  that  be  lack- 
ing in  a  professional  school? 

Mr.  O'Neill :  Quite  so,  quite  so !  I'm  afraid  our  court 
will  soon  have  to  convene,  and  with  its  going  go  all  hopes 
of  my  judicial  career.  Miss  Secretary  will  you  please  give 
us  a  summary  of  the  discussion  as  far  as  you  have  recorded 
it?  Note,  my  dear  young  ladies,  that  every  lesson,  judicial 
or  otherwise  must  wind  up  with  a  recapitulation.  So  you 
see,  of  course,  that  I  am  executing  principles  of  teaching 
technique. 

New  Student :   Executing  ?    That's  more  murder ! 

Mr.  O'Neill :    Oh,  well,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
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That  Student:  And  if  you  must  kill,  please  leave  our 
principal  alone.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  men  we  know.  So 
there ! 

Mr.  O'Neill :  Undoubtedly,  that  comes  from  teaching  an 
English  class  the  humor  of  puns.  We  never  know  when 
we  may  meet  with  a  boomerang — Miss   Secretary. 

Miss  Secretary:  I  think  it  would  be  better  pupil  activity 
if  each  student  recapitulate  one  suggestion.  That  will  in- 
clude us  all ! 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Bravo!  Another  boomerang!  But  a  wel- 
come one.  Each  student  will  give  one  point  in  the  summary 
of  our  discussion.  Schlossberg.  What  the  faculty  can  do 
for  the  students. 

Schlossberg:   They  can  set  a  perfect  example  themselves. 

Edinger:    They  can  make  us  conscious  of  our  errors. 

DeVestrin :  They  can  invite  good  speakers  to  speak  to  us. 

White:  They  can  be  very  stringent  with  us  in  marking 
our  papers,  to  correct  any  errors  they  may  find. 

Lynch :  They  can  provide  plenty  of  opportunities  for  us 
to  speak  so  that  we  may  gain  poise  and  ease  of  delivery. 

Zeldman:  They  must  make  us  realize  the  need  for  im- 
provement and  provide  favorable  conditions  for  making  im- 
provements. 

Dessak:  They  may  appoint  committees  to  listen  and 
record  any  errors  prevalent  in  class. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  That's  fairly  good.  The  next  topic  is — 
"  What  the  students  can  do   for  one  another." 

Uroff:  They  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  fellow 
pupils  what  errors  they  may  detect. 

Donnelly :  They  may  make  posters  emphasizing  correct 
form. 

Rooney :  They  may  organize  social  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  students  feel  at  ease  and  so  gain  social 
poise  in  speech  and  bearing. 
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Mr.  O'Neill:  And  finally — What  the  student  can  do  for 
himself  or  herself. 

Shapiro :  They  may  practice  speaking  before  a  mirror  in 
order  to  become  accustomed  to  facing  an  audience. 

Woodward :  They  may  keep  self  records  of  their  progress 
in  speech  improvement, 

Conklin :  They  may  volunteer  to  speak  before  a  group  as 
often  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Adley :  They  may  listen  to  model  speakers  over  the  radio 
or  on  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  imitation. 

Wardle :  They  must  not  resent  any  corrections  on  the 
parts  of  their  fellow  students  or  their  faculty. 

Crapo :  They  must  listen  to  a  court  of  justice  such  as  this 
is  to  hear  the  fluent  suggestions  and  easy  delivery  of  our 
worthy  judge  and  fellow  witnesses. 

Mr.  O'Neill :  Thank  you  for  alluding  to  me  as  a  worthy 
judge.  It  does  my  heart  good.  (Assuming  a  grave  air 
again.)  And  now  that  you  have  completed  your  testi- 
mony, you  are  herewith  turned  into  a  jury  to  decide  the 
verdict.  Before  we  do  that,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  of  a  man 
who  was  riding  on  a  pay-as-you-leave-street  car.  (The 
bell  rings  and  the  students  rush  from  their  seats,  exiting 
with  the  cry,  "  We've  heard  that  joke  before !  " 

Mr.  O'Neill  appeals  to  the  audience  for  sympathy  as  he 
leaves  the   stage. 

Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  We  have  less  need 
to  close  this  number  with  discussion  than  the  previous  ones. 
This  number  has  consisted  of  discussion  and  "  nothing  but." 
We  have  been  delighted  with  this  presentation  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  has  very  well  illustrated  the  ideal  ratio  which  should 
exist  between  "  participation  on  the  part  of  students  "  and 
"  silence  on  the  part  of  the  instructor."  At  any  rate  the 
performance  has  admirably  illustrated  student-faculty  co- 
operation at  its  best. 
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Dr.  Suhrie  wants  me  to  express  his  very  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  which  the  representatives  of  these  New 
York  Training  Schools  have  put  upon  this  program  and  he 
wants  me  to  make  especial  acknowledgment  of  the  help 
he  has  received  in  planning  it  from  Dr.  Carney,  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  Jamaica  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  who  notwithstanding  the  invaluable 
services  she  has  rendered  to  the  Conference  in  other  direc- 
tions somehow  found  time  to  attend  conferences  at  his  office 
to  help  plan  this  program  and  to  inspire  the  students  of  her 
department  to  work  out  the  details  of  this  last  number  which 
has  been  presented  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor 
O'Neill. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
take  whatever  time  is  necessary  in  making  the  necessary 
announcements . 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  Professors  Barnes,  Patterson,  Herbert, 
Hamilton  and  O'Neill  as  I  am  to  these  young  people  for  the 
successful  presentation  of  a  program  of  unusual  merit.  I 
am  grateful  as  well  to  all  that  goodly  company  of  helpful 
men  and  women  from  far  and  near  who  made  constructive 
suggestions  on  the  setting  up  of  this  program.  And  we  are 
all  grateful  to  you,  Dr.  West,  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  you  have  directed  the  carrying  out  of  this  program. 

The  program  for  this  afternoon  has  been  equally  well 
prepared  and  will  merit  your  attendance  and  interest. 

This  evening's  banquet  program  has  met  with  a  hearty 
response.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
will  be  our  Guest  of  Honor.  State,  City  and  County  Com- 
missioners of  Education  will  be  present  in  numbers.  Edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  dailies  will  be  there.  Representatives 
of  leading  schools  of  education  and  state  directors  of  teacher 
training  will  be  there  also  and  it  now  looks  as  though  we 
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shall  have  eight  hundred  student  representatives  from  more 
than  seventy  institutions,  scattered  all  over  the  land  from 
Alabama  on  the  south  to  the  states  in  the  northern  tier  in 
New  England. 

We  shall  ask  the  two  score  of  distinguished  leaders  who 
are  to  sit  at  the  banquet  table  to  form  a  receiving  line  in 
the  foyer  to  give  personal  greeting  to  the  student  officers 
and  student  speakers  who  will  attend  the  banquet. 

The  program  will  give  "  us  old  folk  "  a  good  chance  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  youth  as  it  will  be  portrayed  by  the  half 
dozen  or  more  student  speakers.     The  program  will  close 
<«,,  with  a  short  address  by  the  Honorable  William  John  Cooper, 

("II  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.    Get  your  tickets 

JJij  from  the  Treasurer  Miss  Fuda,  in  the  foyer  before  2  o'clock. 

a,.  Thank  you. 

,;i;  Dr.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Session:    The  meeting  will 

**'■  stand  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  sharp. 

••I  I 

'c: 

.«c 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Two  O'clock,  Grand  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New   York   City 

Ned  H.  Dearborn,  Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Cer- 
tification, State  Department  of  Education,  New  York, 
Presiding 

MAJOR  TOPIC  IV.  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  HEALTH,  A 
STUDENT-FACULTY  COOPERATIVE  ENTER- 
PRISE 

1.  SINGING  LED  BY  Thomas  Wilson,  Director  of  Music, 

Public  Schools,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

God  of  Our  Fathers 
Sunshine  of  Your  Smile 
Annie  Laurie 

2.  INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS     by     Ambrose     L. 

SuHRiE,  Chairman  of  the  Conference: 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  promptness  in 
coming  in  this  afternoon.  No  general  announcements  and 
little  general  comment  need  be  made  about  this  program. 
To  those  of  you  who  were  here  this  morning  I  may  say 
that  the  general  purpose  of  this  afternoon's  program  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  program  of  the  morning 
with  emphasis  shifted  from  English  to  Health. 

Dr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  who  will  preside  at  this  session  is 
among  the  most  promising  of  all  the  young  men  in  this 
country  who  have  dedicated  their  talents  to  the  ministry  of 
teaching.  During  the  four  years  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  teacher  training  system  of  New  York  State  he  has 
achieved  great  distinction  for  himself  and  his  associates  in 
the  work.  We  are  all  confident  that  when  he  takes  up  his 
new  work  in  New  York  next  September  a  still  larger  sphere 
of  influence  and  usefulness  will  open  up  to  him.     Before 
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presenting  him,   I   am  going  to   recognize   Dr.    Rockwell, 
President  of  the  State  Teachers  College  in  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Rockwell  of  Buffalo:  Mr.  Qiairman  and  Promoter  of 
the  Gavel  Session:  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  new 
fashions  are  in  vogue,  you  have  sought  to  popularize  the 
gavel.  When  the  Proceedings  are  printed,  I  would  suggest 
that  on  the  cover  and  in  the  margins,  there  be  a  convention- 
alized design  of  a  gavel.  Then  the  caption  could  be^ — under 
the  design^ — something  like  "  Say  it  with  Gavels."  Reminds 
me  of  a  little  story.  Three  men  of  different  nationalities, 
French,  English  and  American,  were  asked  to  write  volumes 
on  Elephants.  The  results  were  characteristic.  The  French- 
men wrote  "  The  Elephant  and  His  Loves,"  the  Englishman 
wrote  "  Hunting  Wild  Elephants,"  and  the  American  wrote 
"  Bigger  and  Better  Elephants." 

We  should  have  bigger  and  better  gavels,  and  more  of 
them.  I  feel  embarrassed  today  in  presenting  this  ordinary 
gavel.  Yesterday's  gavel  had  an  educational  lineage.  Yes- 
terday's gavel  was  made  from  a  limb  of  a  tree — s.  very  his- 
toric tree.  I  have  been  told  that  this  gavel  is  made  not 
from  a  tree — but  a  board — a  very  ancient  board — ^the  Board 
of  Education.  I  won't  say  anything  about  its  intrinsic  value 
but  I  can  conceive  of  its  being  very  valuable  in  certain 
domestic  situations — depending  of  course  on  which  party 
got  to  the  gavel  first.  I  want  to  read  the  inscription :  "  To 
Ned  H.  Dearborn  with  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  his 
professional  associates."  I  present  this  gavel  with  pleasure 
mingled  with  great  regard.  As  you  are  all  aware.  Dr. 
Dearborn  is  leaving  his  service  as  Director  of  Teacher 
Training  in  this  State  of  New  York  and  I  know  of  no  in- 
stitution to  which  we  can  relinquish  him  with  more  grace 
than  to  New  York  University,  which  institution  has  long 
been  in  a  very  real  sense  our  host  at  this  conference,  but 
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we  regret  very  much  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are 
presenting  this  gavel  has  yielded  to  the  call  to  leave  us. 

We  all  have  toward  Dr.  Dearborn  a  combination  o£ 
sentiments  which  we  do  not  always  feel  toward  our  superior 
officers.  We  feel  gratitude  in  this  case  because  of  the  splen- 
did and  efficient  leadership  he  has  given  us,  and  combined 
with  it  we  feel  affection  for  the  charming  personal  qualities 
which  have  made  him  a  staunch  and  loyal  friend  to  us  all. 

He  came  to  us  young  in  years  but  mature  in  wisdom, 
inspired  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  teacher- 
training  institutions  and  he  leaves  these  institutions  the  better 
for  the  efficient  contact  he  has  made  with  them. 

Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  I  was  very  disturbed  when  Dr.  Rockwell  began 
his  speech  with  the  story  about  the  elephants.  I  thought 
he  was  thinking  of  me  instead  of  the  elephants. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  story. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  in  addition  to  being  head  of  a  very  famous 
institution  happens  to  have  added  to  his  achievements  a  great 
deal  of  world  travel.  He  was  once  going  through  Rome 
with  a  party  of  school  teachers.  He  was  piloting  the  group 
through  the  church  of  Quo  Vadis.  They  were  all  very 
much  impressed  by  the  sights  of  the  church  and  the  general 
history  when  finally  one  young  teacher  went  up  and  touched 
Dr.  Rockwell  on  the  arm,  and  said,  "  I  have  been  very  inter- 
ested in  everything  you  have  told  us  about  this  old  church, 
but  tell  me  just  who  was  this  Quo  Vadis?" 

The  gentleman  who  has  presented  this  gavel  this  after- 
noon has  been  a  good  representative  of  the  teacher  training 
institutions  of  New  York.  The  thought  which  he  expressed 
regarding  my  own  work  so  embarrasses  me  that  I  scarcely 
can  find  adequate  language  to  reply.  I  do  want  to  say  one 
thing,  however.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
educational  opportunities  that  I  think  any  young  man  could 
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possibly  have  had  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  because  I  have 
been  able  to  come  into  contact  with  all  kinds  of  teacher 
training  problems.  I  can  say  that  the  affection  you  have 
expressed  is  very  heartily  reciprocated. 

I  can  say  quite  truthfully  to  you  of  this  Conference  that 
I  know  of  no  other  body  of  people  in  this  Teacher  Training 
Section  who  are  working  more  diligently  than  these  people 
in  the  New  York  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges. 
They  are  making  noteworthy  progress  in  the  field.  I  regret 
leaving  their  close  association  but  I  feel  I  am  not  entirely 
separating  myself  from  them. 

I  have  wondered  about  this  gavel  business  for  the  last 
two  days,  for  I  have  not  seen  a  presiding  officer  use  one 
yet.  But  I  just  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  speakers 
on  the  program  this  afternoon  to  the  fact  that  the  keynote 
is  "  cooperation  "  and  you  will  not  be  considered  "  coopera- 
tive "  if  you  attempt  to  overrun  your  time. 

Your  papers,  I'm  sure,  are  not  going  to  be  in  line  with 
those  of  a  young  Scotch  Presbyterian  Minister  who  read 
his  sermon  on  Sunday  morning  from  a  paper.  After  the 
service  was  over  he  walked  away  from  the  church  and  met 
a  very  old  Scotchman  and  asked  him  how  he  had  liked  the 
sermon.  The  old  Scotchman  replied  that  he  did  not  like  the 
sermon.  The  young  minister  anxiously  enquired  why  and 
the  old  man  answered :  "  In  the  first  place,  ye  read  it !  In 
the  second  place,  ye  didna'  read  it  well !  And  in  the  third 
place  it  wasna'  worth  readin' !  " 

I  have  one  bit  of  news  that  I  would  like  to  tell  you.  It 
happens  that  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  standards 
and  service  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Col- 
leges I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the 
important  subject  of  health  education.  There  is  an  associa- 
tion known  as  The  American  Association  of  College  Physi- 
cians and  they  are  interested  in  Health  service  programs 
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throughout  the  country.  The  special  committee  of  that  par- 
ticular association,  who  are  working  on  this  problem,  has 
during  the  past  year  united  with  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  Colleges  and  the  two  committees  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  set  of  standards  for  health  service  and  health 
education  for  our  state  teachers  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions preparing  teachers  which  will  help  to  achieve  a  result 
we  have  often  dreamed  of.  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
help  of  the  American  Association  of  College  Physicians  we 
can  evolve  a  set  of  standards  for  health  service  and  health 
education  which  will  be  very  much  worth  while,  and  you, 
being  directly  connected  with  teacher-training  institutions 
will  be  delighted  to  know  that  such  an  effort  is  being  made, 
and  that  we  have  such  a  fair  promise  of  progress  in  that 
field. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  first  speaker,  Miss 
Signe  Hagelthorn,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  New  York  University. 

3.  WHAT  ARE  THE  MAJOR  OBJECTIVES  IN  A 
TEACHER-TRAINING  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
OF  EDUCATION  IN  HEALTH? 

SIGNE    E.    HAGELTHORN 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  New   York 
University 

In  answering  this  question  there  are  two  problems  to  con- 
sider: 1.  The  Student  teacher  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity; 2.  The  Student  teacher  as  a  potential  member  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Number  1  suggests  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  the  group,  be  it  home  school  or  community 
at  large.  Number  2  suggests  his  fitness  to  assume  efficient 
leadership  of  children  and  youth  in  the  activities  of  the 
curriculum.  The  main  objectives  then  are:  1.  A  useful, 
healthy  citizen;  2.  An  efficient  teacher,  with  a  healthy  body 
as  an  adequate  support  for  intellectual  activity.    These  objec- 
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tives  of  the  program  are  both  immediate  and  remote  in 
nature  inasmuch  as  health  is  the  result  of  the  accumulated 
effects  of  daily  activities. 

The  program  today  faces  two  main  tasks :  first,  Investi- 
gation or  research ;  and  second,  Leadership  or  Teaching. 
Both  are  necessary  in  the  following  functions:  First,  set- 
ting Health  Standards,  as  we  must  judge  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  the  light  of  standards  for  the  group.  Second,  in- 
terpretation of  these  Health  Standards  in  the  light  of  effi- 
ciency and  vitality,  that  endure  (so  essential  in  the  teaching 
profession).  Third,  finding  tools  for  measuring  this  vital 
efficiency  in  order  to  reveal  to  the  individual  his  capacities, 
«"»" ,  his  limitations,  and  his  responsibilities  governed  by  the  first 

(i«,  \  \  two.     And  fourth,  overshadowing  all  of  these  is  perhaps 

IJIll  ;,  the  greatest  problem — that  of  developing  an  attitude  in  each 

O  1 1  and  every  student,  which  permits  of  nothing  but  the  noblest 

C«,  '  effort  to  measure  up  to  the  standards. 

mC  ''  These  four  might  be  classified  as  the  super  functions  of 

a  Health  Program  in  terms  of  objectives.    To  achieve  these, 
the  program  must  be  dynamic,  permeating  all  the  activities 
""j»  ..  of  the  College  Community;  they  are  everybody's  business; 

-•'  ,  they  are  not  merely  departmental  affairs  or,  worse  still,  no- 

P'  H  body's  business.     The  objectives  as  set  forth  must  involve 

and  affect  every  member  of  the  group. 

To  achieve  these  ends  the  program  is  a  two- fold  one ;  first, 
Jf;  the  Protective,  an  administrative  function,  and  second,  the 

•5;  ;  Educative,  a  teaching  function.     Both  of  these  require  a 

process  of  leadership  of  youth  from  dependence  through  co- 
operation into  or  toward  the  ideal  goal,  self  direction  in 
health  practices.  Complete  self-direction  is  never  possible 
because  of  the  inter-action  of  groups,  the  effect  of  the 
human  environment  as  well  as  that  of  the  physical.  Intelli- 
gent self  direction,  the  result  of  the  educative  process,  how- 
ever, tends  to  improve  and  to  control  the  environment — a 
protective  process. 
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The  protective  program  demands  a  health  service  based 
on  the  following  principles :  First,  Selection  of  those  best 
fitted  to  serve  the  "  cause  of  education."  This  can  be  done 
in  part  through  health  examinations  and  tests — ^tests  in- 
volving not  only  efficiency  of  physical  mechanisms  but  of 
interests,  attitudes,  and  reactions  to  teaching  situations,  etc. 
Second,  Discovery  of  removable  or  controllable  handicaps 
and  furnishing  intelligent  and  effective  guidance  in  such 
removal.  Third,  Aiding  the  student  in  the  prevention  of 
physical  and  emotional  handicaps  arising  during  the  period 
of  training.  And  fourth.  Control  of  the  environment,  resi- 
dence, school,  and  immediate  community,  that  it  may  be  not 
only  a  safe  place  but  an  environment  that  inspires  healthful 
living. 

The  first  principle — is  a  faculty  responsibility,  the  duty 
of  the  experts  in  their  respective  fields,  the  determination 
of  the  qualities  essential  for  successful  "  teaching  vocation  " 
and  how  to  discover  and  to  measure  these.  The  next  two 
require  faculty  and  student  cooperation;  they  cannot  be 
achieved  without  sympathetic  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  faculty  of  the  students'  difficulties,  and  a  full  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student  of  his  duties  to  himself, 
to  his  school  and  to  his  profession.  The  last  principle  refers 
to  the  school  plant,  the  dormitories  or  living  quarters,  with 
their  activities,  and  the  recreational  opportunities  of  school 
and  community.  The  planning  and  the  construction  of  these 
may  be  an  administrative  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  up- 
keep and  the  maintenance;  but  they  are  for  students'  use, 
hence  student  responsibility  and  cooperation  is  a  vital  factor 
in  the  protective  program. 

The  protective  function  includes  not  only  the  control  of 
the  physical  environment,  but  planning  the  curriculimi,  the 
schedule  of  classes,  the  size  of  the  assignments  and  the 
time  available  for  each,  the  examinations  and  the  manner 
of  giving  them,   a  cheerful,  encouraging  and   sympathetic 
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atmosphere,  opportunity  for  student  expression,  and  for 
active  and  passive  recreation.  Such  an  environment  is  con- 
ducive to  mental  health  so  closely  bound  up  with  physical 
health,  in  fact,  they  are  interdependent. 

(1)  A  balanced  student  load,  (2)  a  balance  between 
mental  and  physical  activity,  (3)  a  recreational  program,  in- 
cluding every  student  according  to  interests  and  needs,  (4) 
a  dormitory  or  housing  plan,  which  yields  not  only  com- 
fort and  concentration  for  study,  but  happiness  in  good 
fellowship,  expressed  in  social  activities,  (5)  an  environ- 
ment reflecting  harmony  in  line  and  color — express  artistic 
fundamentals  not  to  mention  faultless  sanitation  and  ex- 
emplary cleanliness — all  these  contribute  much  to  mental 
health.  Library,  classrooms,  laboratories,  halls,  and  audi- 
torium need  the  same  consideration  as  do  the  careful  plan- 
ning of  menus,  the  appearance  of  cafeteria  or  dining  room, 
and  the  opportunity  for  regular  and  unhurried  meals,  as  well 
as  the  budgeting  of  time  for  indoor  and  outdoor  activities 
of  students. 

Health  is  a  condition  of  the  organism  as  a  whole — organic, 
emotional  and  mental — and  is  the  product  of  heredity,  en- 
vironment, and  activity.  This  spells  a  changing  or  fluctu- 
ating condition,  as  environment  and  activity  are  ever  chang- 
ing. Therefore  the  Educative  Program  should  be  based  on 
the  following  principles : 

A.  Sufficient  scientific  information  to  enable  the  student: 

1.  to  grasp  the  significance  of  heredity 

2.  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  heredity  upon  himself 

3.  to  judge  what  his  activities  and  his  environment  should 
be,  to  best  develop  his  hereditary  powers 

4.  to  arouse  in  him  an  attitude  of  responsibility  to  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

B.  To  reveal  to  the  student  the  effect  of  his  own  activi- 
ties upon  the  environment,  be  they  his  health  practices  or 
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his  developmental  activities,  vocational,  domestic,  or  recre- 
ational. 

C.  To  not  only  teach  these  practices  and  the  reasons  for 
the  practices  but  to  furnish  the  opportunity  for  such  prac- 
tices; to  so  organize  the  environment  that  it  is  an  incentive 
for  systematic  health  activities  eventually  converted  into 
health  habits,  habits  that  are  backed  by  convictions  gained 
from  satisfying  experiences  in  the  light  of  scientific  infor- 
mation. 

D.  To  give  to  students  and  faculty  alike  a  perspective  of 
this  broad  health  program  that  will  leave  no  doubt  about 
the  responsibilities  of  serving  these  ends, — and  the  satisfac- 
tion in  achieving  cooperatively  a  higher  degree  of  health 
efficiency  in  the  College  as  well  as  out  in  the  teaching  field. 

Since  Health  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  to  an 
end,  a  means  to  greater  service  (and  therefore  greater  satis- 
faction and  happiness)  the  health  program  must  aim  to  help 
the  student  to  guide  himself,  not  only  in  the  teacher  training 
situation  but  to  develop  the  ability  of  adjustment  to  new 
situations,  new  environment.  The  new  demands  made  in 
the  teaching  field  after  leaving  the  College  require  ability 
to  adjust  without  loss  of  vitality  and  health.  Efficient  and 
successful  leadership  of  children  and  youth  demands  this 
ability;  hence  the  function  of  the  program  does  not  end 
with  the  immediate  objective  of  successful  adjustment  to 
the  present  situation,  but  must  concern  itself  with  the  remote 
objective  of  accumulated  power  for  social,  emotional,  a,nd 
vocational  adjustment  of  the  teacher  to  his  professional 
tasks.    How  is  this  developed? 

(1)  Through  a  wholesome,  rich  play  life  throughout 
childhood  and  youth  and  a  carefully  built,  wholesome  atti- 
tude toward  work,  culminating  in  the  experience  furnished 
by  the  teacher  training  institution.  (2)  An  intelligent  Phy- 
sical Education  program,  based  on  student  leadership,  neces- 
sitating adjustments  of  emotions  and  attitudes  within  the 
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student  groups  is  a  vital  factor  in  developing  this  power. 
(3)  Group  contacts,  whether  in  work  or  play,  require  ad- 
justment of  all  these  phases,  and  the  teacher-training  insti- 
tution must  so  organize  the  life  of  its  students,  that  the 
daily  experiences  require  successful  adjustments,  similar 
to  those  to  be  made  in  the  teaching  field.  Such  objectives 
can  be  realized  only  when  each  and  every  faculty  member 
contributes  in  the  light  of  his  experience  and  special  activi- 
ties, such  as  natural  sciences,  civics,  social  sciences,  home 
economics,  art,  music,  physical  education,  the  medical 
and  dental  services,  and  when  the  student  fully  appreciates 
that  health  is  the  outcome  of  his  own  practices  in  the  en- 
vironment controlled  by  home,  school  and  community.  Only 
when  he  is  capable  of  self  direction  in  Health  Practices  is 
he  fitted  to  assume  leadership  of  children  and  youth. 

Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  She  read  it;  she 
read  it  well;  and  it  was  worth  reading. 

We  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  next  item  on  the  program 
and  introduce  Miss  Florence  Somers,  formerly  Assistant 
State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

4.  WHAT  IS  THE  ACTUAL  HEALTH  STATUS  IN 
TERMS  OF  THESE  OBJECTIVES  OF  STU- 
DENTS AT  THE  TIME  THEY  ENTER  THE 
TEACHER-TRAINING  COLLEGE? 

FLORENCE    SOMERS 

Formerly  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Massachusetts 
We  have  just  heard  that  the  normal  school  and  the  teach- 
ers college  endeavor  to  graduate  young  women  and  men 
who  shall  be  useful,  healthy  citizens  and  efficient  teachers. 
They  are  expected  to  be  a  decided  asset  to  the  community 
into  which  they  go  to  engage  in  their  profession  of  teaching. 
A  very  worthy  aim,  surely,  and  one  which  appeals  to  the 
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members  of  any  community  which  has  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  its  children. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  teacher-training  institution  to  achieve 
such  a  splendid  and  idealistic  aim  as  this  in  a  period  of  two, 
three,  or  possibly  four  years?  Can  an  individual,  in  a 
period  of  two  years,  learn  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  pro- 
fessions and  at  the  same  time,  acquire  not  only  sufficient 
knowledge,  but,  of  still  more  importance,  the  kind  of  atti- 
tudes and  ideals  which  will  insure  her  ability  to  live  with 
her  fellow  citizens  in  harmony  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community? 

One  immediately  answers  these  questions  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  boy  or  girl  has  already  passed  through  twelve 
years  of  experience  in  our  school  system  which  has  for  one 
of  its  chief  objectives  the  development  of  a  useful  and 
happy  citizen.  If  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  do 
their  part,  then,  in  producing  future  citizens  of  vigor  and 
stamina  and  industry,  the  teacher  training  schools  can  take 
up  the  task  from  that  point  and  make  efficient  teachers  of 
these  potential  citizens.  A  very  logical  arrangement,  and  a 
fair  division  of  labor. 

But  before  the  teacher  training  school  starts  in  on  its 
share  of  training,  as  suggested,  it  must  take  stock  of  the 
students  who  enter  its  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring 
itself  that  these  young  people  are  actually  equipped  with 
the  necessary  qualities  for  the  life  of  a  good  citizen.  In 
order  to  learn  whether  they  are  so  equipped  the  applicants 
are  given  intelligence  tests ;  they  are  required  to  show  a 
record  of  high  average  scholarship  in  the  secondary  school; 
and  measures  are  taken  to  determine  their  personality  and 
character  traits.  But  how  much  attention  is  given  to  finding 
out  the  condition  of  the  applicant's  health:  of  her  power 
of  endurance  and  vigor  to  withstand  the  strain  of  one  of 
the  most  wearing  of  occupations,  with  a  surplus  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship?    Does  she  have  physical  defects,  which 
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will  unfit  her  for  active  and  uninterrupted  employment? 
Are  we  in  danger  of  placing  a  person  who  falls  short  of  the 
beautiful  and  normal  in  human  development  as  a  model 
before  the  critical  eyes  of  children?  Does  she  love  activity 
for  herself  and  does  she  appreciate  the  necessity  of  abundant 
outdoor  activity  for  the  growth  and  development  of  her 
children  ? 

In  other  words,  have  we  ever  stopped  to  analyze  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  this  creature  who  comes  to  us, — ^phys- 
ical health,  mental  health,  emotional  health?  When  this  is 
done,  we  are  sometimes  surprised  and  shocked  to  discover 
how  far  many  of  the  young  people  who  apply  for  admission 
to  our  teacher-training  institutions  fall  short  of  achieving 
perfection  in  health. 

Let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  descriptive  picture 
of  the  average  young  woman  who  believes  herself  fit  to 
enter  upon  extensive  training  to  become  a  teacher.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  many  variations  from  the  picture  which 
I  am  about  to  sketch  for  you,  depending  upon  the  sort  of 
environment  from  which  the  young  woman  comes,  and 
markedly  upon  the  emphasis  which  has  been  given  to  health 
and  physical  education  in  the  schools  which  she  attended. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  picture  of  the  average  entrant.  Neither 
is  this  a  static  picture,  for  the  girl,  in  her  health  equipment, 
is  the  result  of  a  set  of  situations  which  are  in  the  process 
of  undergoing  rapid  changes.  I  refer  to  the  remarkable 
interest  in  health  and  in  all  conditions  which  are  supposed 
to  make  for  health  which  exist  to  a  greater  degree  today 
than  ever  before  in  our  civilization.  And  partly  due  to  this 
interest  in  health,  but  even  more  to  recent  expansion  and 
philosophy  in  the  general  field  of  education,  there  has  also 
come  a  finer  appreciation  for  the  real  value  of  physical  edu- 
cation. The  situation  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  this  respect  has  improved  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next  few 
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years.  The  small  towns  are  installing  health  and  physical 
education  programs  conducted  by  specially  trained  teachers, 
as  rapidly  as  public  opinion  and  the  consequent  provision  of 
funds  will  allow.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  picture 
which  I  describe  for  you  today  will  be  a  better  picture 
tomorrow,  as  it  certainly  is  an  improvement  itself  over  that 
of  yesterday. 

Now  to  the  picture.  This  must  he  a  word  picture;  it  is 
the  story  of  an  examining  physician.  A  girl  is  walking  into 
our  office.  We  glance  at  her  and  say  to  ourselves :  "  Here 
comes  a  pretty  good-looking  candidate."  She  walks  nearer 
and  we  proceed  with  the  items  of  a  physical  or  health  exam- 
ination. Upon  closer  inspection,  her  skin,  which  had  satis- 
fied us  at  a  distance,  appears  sallow ;  and  although  her  smile 
is  frank  and  attractive,  it  discloses  a  set  of  yellowish  teeth, 
obviously  filled.  We  say  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  underweight ; 
let's  see  how  many  pounds,"  and  the  answer  comes,  "Oh, 
please  don't  tell  me  that ;  I  don't  want  to  weigh  any  more ; 
I  go  without  my  breakfast  now  to  keep  down  my  weight." 
"  But  your  muscles  are  relaxed,  your  abdominal  and 
shoulder  muscles  show  a  bad  lack  of  tone;  of  course,  your 
posture  is  poor,  for  you  haven't  enough  strength  to  hold 
yourself  in  a  good  position."  She  shrugs  her  shoulders  rather 
indifferently,  saying  by  her  act  and  attitude  more  plainly 
than  she  could  say  it  in  words  :  "  What  is  posture  anyway?  " 
But  when  she  hears  us  say  "  those  muscles,  poorly  nourished 
and  sagging,  will  hardly  hold  you  up  during  a  whole  day 
of  teaching,"  she  looks  up  attentively.  She  knows  that  she 
will  make  a  good  teacher,  for  she  wants  to  be  one.  Is  it 
possible  she  isn't  strong  enough  for  the  work?  This  is  an 
entirely  new  point  of  view  and  she  looks  worried. 

A  glance  in  her  throat  finds  that  the  tonsils  have  been 
removed,  the  teeth  are  fairly  good, — ah,  but  here  is  a  cavity 
just  developing,  and  evidences  of  the  need  of  a  thorough 
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cleaning.  How  long  since  she  had  been  to  the  dentist? 
"  Well,  it's  a  little  over  a  year ;  I  do  so  hate  to  go." 

It  is  with  a  bit  of  anxiety  that  we  examine  her  heart,  but 
are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  apparently  sound  and  func- 
tioning well.  The  lungs,  too,  are  clear  and  normal.  But 
her  lung  capacity,  tested  with  a  spirometer,  turns  out  to  be 
lower  than  the  average  for  her  age.  We  ask  her  what  out- 
door games  she  has  played.  "Oh,  we  don't  have  a  chance 
to  play  games  where  I  live;  the  high  school  has  no  gym- 
nasium or  field  for  girls.  Some  of  the  girls  do  play  basket- 
ball in  a  church,  but  I  could  never  make  the  team.  Tennis  ? 
Well,  I  tried  it  once  but  I  didn't  get  on  very  well.  Yes,  I 
walk  quite  a  bit,  two  or  three  miles  on  Sundays ;  no,  not 
to  and  from  school,  father  takes  me  in  the  car  on  his  way 
to  work;  he  says,  what  good  is  the  car  if  it  isn't  a  con- 
venience to  his  family."  "  Did  you  have  no  physical  edu- 
cation in  high  school  ? "  "  Oh  yes,  we  had  ten  minute 
exercises  in  the  room  every  morning  at  recess.  /  was  quite 
often  the  leader  for  them."  "  Do  you  realize  that  the  teach- 
ing of  health  and  physical  education  is  an  important  part 
of  elementary  school  education  today  ?  "  "Oh  yes,  I  expect 
to  learn  all  about  them  here." 

Such  are  some  of  the  reactions  received  many  times  a 
day  during  the  health  examinations  given  at  entrance  to 
normal  school  students  and  our  future  teachers.  A  fine 
professional  interest,  and  alertness  to  absorb  all  that  is 
taking  place,  an  indifference  toward  her  own  physical  con- 
dition and  health  habits  but  a  realization  with  it  all  that 
health  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  a  woefully  poor  experi- 
ence in  the  spontaneous  play  and  physical  education  activi- 
ties which  should  have  been  hers  in  abundance.  Have  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  done  well  their  share  of 
the  work  of  producing  future  citizens  of  vigor  and  stamina  ? 

A  brief  survey  of  a  number  of  normal  schools  in  the 
vicinity  and  in  Massachusetts  brings  out  the  following  facts 
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and  opinions:  an  average  of  79%  of  the  students  entering 
two  normal  schools  for  a  period  of  two  successive  years, 
1927  and  1928,  have  one  or  more  remediable  defects,  which 
will  hamper  to  some  degree  their  efficiency  in  teaching;  of 
these,  poor  posture  (which  may  be  indicative  of  other  weak- 
nesses), eye  defects,  and  neglected  teeth  show  the  greatest 
number ;  very  few  students  have  had  courses  in  high  school 
in  biology  or  hygiene  and  their  knowledge  of  health  is 
mostly  picked  up  from  popular  notions  and  family  super- 
stitions; the  number  who  have  had  physical  education  in- 
struction in  high  school  varies  from  20%  to  80%.  (Even 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  girls  coming  from  public  high 
schools  have  probably  had  a  maximum  of  12  years  of  some 
kind  of  physical  education,  a  number  of  the  students  have 
been  prepared  in  private  schools  where  no  physical  educa- 
tion is  given.) 

In  no  schools  consulted  were  tests  given  to  determine 
the  physical  capacity  of  the  students  upon  entrance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  tests  would  be  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance in  classifying  first  year  students,  who,  as  a  whole,  have 
had  widely  varying  experiences,  in  order  that  work  which 
is  suited  to  their  abilities  and  physical  needs  might  be  given 
them. 

In  one  school  with  a  good  follow  up  system  for  the  cor- 
rection of  physical  defects,  it  was  possible  during  the  first 
year  to  have  corrected  or  improved  66%  of  the  defects 
found  upon  entrance,  which  clearly  indicates  that  no  attempt 
had  ever  been  made  before  to  have  this  done. 

Dr.  Keene,  in  his  recent  book  "  The  Physical  Welfare  of 
the  School  Child,"  says  "  In  physical  education  our  problem 
is  peculiar  and  markedly  different  from  that  in  most  of 
the  other  subjects  in  which  the  normal  schools  attempt  to 
train  their  students,  in  that,  whereas  with  these  other  sub- 
jects the  entering  pupil  has  had  from  8  to  12  years  of  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  content  and  information,  he  has  usually 
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had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  acquire  control  in  this  special 
field.  Recently,  in  one  normal  school  in  Pennsylvania,  there 
was  not  a  single  pupil  in  the  entering  class  of  83  who  had 
had  physical  education  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  studies 
in  the  high  school." 

I  am  ready  to  assert,  therefore,  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  major  objectives  of  a  Program  of  Education  in 
Health  for  a  Teacher-training  Institution,  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  are  not  bearing  their  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, in  selecting  candidates  who  are  best  fitted  in  the 
way  of  efficient  physical  mechanisms,  health  interests  and 
attitudes,  to  serve  the  "  cause  of  education ;"  in  discovering 
and  removing  remedial  handicaps;  in  aiding  the  student  to 
develop  in  herself  physical  and  emotional  stability;  and  in 
controlling  the  environment  of  the  school  for  healthful  liv- 
ing. The  student  has  not  acquired  a  perspective  of  a  broad 
health  program,  or  an  understanding  of  its  probable  effect 
on  her  own  continued  health  and  happiness,  and  the  effect 
of  her  own  activities  upon  the  welfare  and  progress  of  her 
community,  and  upon  the  success  of  her  teaching. 

This  may  seem  like  a  rather  disappointing  picture,  but 
it  is  believed  it  is  true  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  now 
exist,  not  only  in  the  schools  studied,  but  in  most  of  the 
more  or  less  typical  teacher-training  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:    She  read  it; 
she  read  it  well ;  and  it  was  worth  reading. 
Does  any  one  wish  to  discuss  this  paper? 

Mr.  Rutledge  of  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers: 
I  could  hardly  sit  still  this  morning,  but  I  thought  the  Eng- 
lish department  was  getting  enough  notoriety  so  I  kept  what 
I  had  to  say  for  the  Health  department  this  afternoon.  I 
am  a  teacher  of  sociology.  This  morning  an  English  teacher 
did  not  know  some  of  the  terminology  of  sociology.    Why 
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health  or  English  should  come  in  for  the  specialization  of 
every  member  of  the  faculty  is  a  question  which  of  course 
several  of  us  have  raised  here.  The  activity  pattern  was 
not  known,  apparently,  as  a  sociological  term.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  fads  in  education  and  I  am  wondering  if 
we  are  not  in  the  midst  of  a  fad  in  health  education.  I 
have  been  interested  in  this  discussion  and  I  thought  it  was 
a  good  time  to  tell  this  story. 

The  Health  and  English  department  mix  up  today  re- 
minds me  of  this  story. 

The  wife  of  a  young  husband  asked  him  to  get  a  recipe 
that  was  being  given  over  the  radio.  Unfortunately  he  got 
two  stations  at  once  and  this  was  the  result. 

The  one  station  was  broadcasting  the  daily  dozen  and  the 
other  the  recipe : 

Hands  on  hips,  place  one  cup  of  flour  on  the  shoulder. 
Raise  hands,  depress  toes,  and  mix  thoroughly  in  half  a  cup 
of  milk.  Repeat  six  times.  Inhale  quickly,  one  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Lower  the  legs,  and  mash  two 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Exhale  breath.  Lie  flat  on  the  floor,  and 
roll  the  white  of  an  egg  backwards  and  forwards  until  it 
comes  to  the  boil.  In  ten  minutes  remove  from  the  fire  and 
rub  heartily  with  a  towel.  Breathe  naturally,  rub  with 
warm  towel,  and  serve  with  fish  sauce. 

Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  I  think  I  see 
an  opportunity  of  using  the  gavel.  Does  anyone  wish  to 
reply  to  the  statement  that  we  are  tuning  in  on  two  stations  ? 

No?  Well  then  the  next  speaker  is  Miss  Marie  E.  Wag- 
ner of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  Maxwell  Training 
School  for  Teachers  in  Brooklyn. 
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5.  WHAT  ARE  THE  PRINCIPAL  DIFFICULTIES 
THE  STUDENT  IS  CONFRONTED  BY  WHEN 
HE  SETS  HIMSELF  TO  THE  TASK  OF 
ACHIEVING  THE  PERSONAL  HEALTH  OB- 
JECTIVES WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SET  UP? 

MARIE    E.    WAGNER 

Department  of  English,  Maxwell  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  New  York  City 

To  determine  some  of  the  difficulties  confronting  our  stu- 
dents who  are  desirous  of  maintaining  both  health  and  a 
high  standard  of  achievement,  a  questionnaire  was  given  to 
1738  students.  The  responses  to  several  of  the  questions 
reveal  significant  facts  that  may  well  be  considered  in  their 
relation  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  health  and  vigor 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  young  teacher. 

The  first  question  had  to  do  with  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  home  preparation  of  each  subject.  The  present 
program  calls  for  22  to  24  prepared  class  hours  a  week; 
the  range  of  different  subjects  studied  averages  10  in  a 
single  semester.  The  high  spot  of  difficulty,  in  this  respect, 
is  the  second  term  or  the  Junior  year,  in  which  twenty 
weeks  are  spent  in  practice  teaching,  and  twenty  in  the 
study  of  thirteen  subjects.  This  diversified  program  means 
contacts  with  many  instructors.  Each  one,  interested  in  a 
particular  subject,  convinced  of  its  importance  and  zealous 
in  accomplishment,  assigns  work  requiring  preparation  of 
^2  to  1^2  hours  per  class  hour.  This  seems  a  perfectly 
reasonable  amount  of  study  when  thought  of  as  a  single 
preparation,  but  it  seems  entirely  unreasonable  in  combina- 
tion with  twenty  other  assignments  for  the  week.  The 
average  nightly  preparation  is   four  hours. 

A  second  group  of  questions  had  to  do  with  other  time- 
consuming  factors  in  the  students'  day.  The  trip  home 
ranges  from  %  to  2^  hours,  with  an  average  travel  time 
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of  1  hour.  With  considerations  of  health  in  mind,  the  stu- 
dents should  have  at  least  an  hour  of  rest  and  recreation 
to  offset  the  fatigue  of  the  school  day  and  of  the  trip  home. 
The  questionnaire  reveals,  however,  that  few  students  are 
granted  this  rest,  for  of  1738  students  all  but  1%  assist  at 
home  with  such  things  as  marketing,  cooking,  cleaning, 
washing,  and  ironing;  the  average  time  spent  per  week  on 
such  duties  is  10  hours;  30  students  have  complete  charge 
of  the  home.  Taking  into  account  the  trip  home,  home 
duties,  dinner  hour  and  its  attendant  labors,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  average  time  for  retiring  is  between  11  and 
11 :30.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  or  1157  students  retire  from  11 
to  \2 :30.  It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  study  carried  on  after 
10:30,  following  the  active  day  just  described,  can  con- 
tribute much  to  the  sum  total  of  the  students'  development; 
it  is  certain  that  the  keeping  of  such  late  hours  is  detri- 
mental to  the  attainment  of  even  minimum  health  objectives. 

A  third  group  of  questions  had  to  do  with  study  during 
travel  time  and  during  the  noon  hour.  Forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  students  study  on  the  way  to  school  in  subways  and 
cars.  We  are  well  aware  that  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
this  practice.  It  is  conducive  to  eye-strain,  headache,  fatigue, 
and  mental  confusion.  It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  60% 
of  the  students  study  during  the  noon  hour.  That  this  is 
injurious  to  physical  and  mental  health,  especially  following 
a  morning  of  three  prepared  subjects,  is  obvious. 

A  fourth  pertinent  factor  is  a  prevailing  lack  of  recrecp- 
tion  during  weekdays,  and  limited  average  weekly  time  of 
12  to  14  hours  spent  in  recreation.  One  third  of  the  stu- 
dents hold  positions  on  Saturdays  in  offices  and  stores. 
Where  are  such  factors  as  extra  curricular  activities,  enjoy- 
ment of  plays  and  books?  Under  this  program,  what  be- 
comes of  the  balance  between  mental  and  physical  activities  ? 
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This  brief  outline  is  necessarily  fragmentary  and  lacking 
in  the  specific  data  which  the  larger  study  has  supplied. 
The  conclusions,  however,  which  grow  out  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented, are  clearly  evident  and  may  be  summarized  by  saying 
that  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  students'  health  are: 

1.  Too  large  a  number  of  prepared  hours  per  week — 22 
to  24. 

2.  Too  great  a  range  of  subjects  in  a  single  semester. 

3.  Too  limited  recreation  time. 

4.  Too  many  home  studies  and  demands,  necessitating 

a.  Study  on  the  way  to  school 

b.  Study  at  the  noon  hour 

c.  Shortening  of  time  for  recuperating  rest  and  sleep. 
It  is  true  that  the  abounding  energy,  the  fine  resiliency 

and  the  optimistic  attitude  of  our  young  people  have  some- 
how carried  them  through,  but  are  we  not  sacrificing  quality 
to  quantity  in  preparation?  Is  there  not  great  danger  that 
many,  and  possibly  all  of  our  students  are  surrendering 
something  of  that  fine  physical  health  and  mental  and  spir- 
itual poise  for  which  in  the  teaching  profession  there  is  no 
satisfactory  substitute? 

Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  She  read  it; 
she  read  it  well ;  and  it  was  worth  reading. 

The  Chairman  will  next  recognize  a  student  from  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Arthur 
Von  der  Linden. 

Mr.  Arthur  Von  der  Linden,  Student  State  Normal 
School,  Nezvark,  Neiv  Jersey:  I  am  a  student  and  repre- 
sent a  student's  point  of  view.  We  are  more  and  more 
interested  in  health  ideals  and  health  practices.  As  our 
education  proceeds,  we  realize  the  importance  of  sound 
health  of  body  and  mind.  This  is  as  it  should  be  since  we 
are  teachers  in  training. 
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May  I  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  comments  on  what 
might,  in  our  opinion,  make  for  better  health  conditions. 

First:  Only  the  physically  fit  should  be  admitted  to  the 
maximum  load,  and  the  physical  examination  at  entrance 
should  be  more  of  a  basis  for  selection. 

Second:  In  most  schools  of  higher  education,  the  load 
ranges  18  or  19  hours.  Anything  heavier  than  that  is  too 
strenuous,  especially  in  commuting  schools.  Add  to  these 
the  hours  spent  in  study  and  travel,  and  the  load  becomes 
detrimental  to  health. 

Third:  A  longer  course  would  allow  for  fewer  hours, 
fewer  subjects  and  provision  for  study  periods  in  the  day's 
schedule:  study  under  proper  conditions  and  at  a  time  of 
the  day  when  the  student  has  not  become  too  fatigued. 

Fourth:  Too  often  the  student  is  burdened  too  heavily 
to  participate  in  recreational  activities,  especially  if  these 
take  place  after  school  hours.  A  longer  course  would  make 
it  possible  to  introduce  opportunities  for  recreational  activi- 
ties in  the  regular  day  schedule.  This  would  enable  all  to 
participate. 

Fifth :  The  rush  of  an  ordinary  school  day  is  tremendous, 
In  the  school  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend,  I  have 
observed  that  the  student  during  vacant  periods  before  and 
during  the  lunch  hour  seek  quiet  spots  in  which  to  sit  down 
and  talk  over  problems  in  a  leisurely  fashion.  Wherever 
these  groups  are,  you  find  quiet  but  interested  people,  seek- 
ing relief  from  strain.  A  life  situation  could  be  produced 
if,  in  each  school,  there  was  a  room  set  aside,  not  a  library, 
where  students  could  meet  or  singly  seek  quiet  relaxation. 

Let  me  recapitulate: 

One:  A  more  strict  physical  examination  is  needed  as 
a  basis  of  selection. 

Two:   A  longer  course  with  a  lighter  student  load. 
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Three:    More  study  hours  included  in  the  daily  schedule. 

Four:  Periods  for  recreational  activities  included  in  the 
daily  schedule. 

Five:  A  room  for  leisure  relaxation  and  conference  for 
student  use. 

Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  He  said  it;  he 
said  it  well;  and  it  was  worth  saying — and  hearing.  And 
incidentally  this  young  man  gave  one  additional  illustration 
— ^as  did  the  students  from  Jamaica  this  morning — of  the 
fact  that  our  students  have  ideas  aplenty  that  are  worth  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  faculties  when  they  are  at  work 
upon  improving  programs,  practices  and  procedures. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  will  need  no  announce- 
ment from  the  chair. 

6.  RELAXATION  AND  SINGING  led  by  Mr.  Wilson 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
A  Merry  Life 
At  Dawning 

Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  The  gentleman 
who  will  speak  on  the  next  topic  is  a  great  friend  of  mine 
from  the  Southwest.  Mr.  John  G.  Flowers  now  of  the 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College  in  New  Jersey. 

7.  WHAT    ARE   THE   PRINCIPAL    DIFFICULTIES 

THE  FACULTIES  ENCOUNTER  IN  HELPING 
THE  STUDENT  TO  DO  SO? 

JOHN    G.    FLOWERS 

Principal  of  the  Demonstration  School,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Montclair,  New  Jersey 
The  principal  difficulties  encountered  by  normal   school 
and  teachers  college  faculties  in  helping  students  achieve  the 
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objectives  of  a  dynamic  health  program  are  three-fold: 
organizational,  administrative,  and  instructional. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organization,  there  exists  the 
great  difficulty  of  "  setting  up  "  the  college  curriculum  in 
such  a  way  that  the  health  teaching  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  institution  is  integrated  into  a  comprehensive  and 
unified  program.  A  study  of  numerous  catalogues  and 
different  college  organizations  reveals  that  health  teaching  is 
delegated  to  physical  education  and  health  departments 
almost  exclusively.  Yet  it  is  true  that  there  are  at  least 
eleven  courses  in  the  college  curriculum  which  provides 
scientific  information  in  matters  of  health:  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  Home  Economics,  Child  Study,  Hygiene,  and 
Physical  Education.  The  difficulty  of  organizing  the  ma- 
terials from  these  various  fields  and  courses  into  a  unified 
program  is  great  indeed.  There  seems  to  be  little  evidence 
to  show  that  the  health  information  taught  in  these  courses 
is  conflicting  in  objective  or  content.  But  repetitions  of  the 
same  materials  are  frequent,  hence  the  need  of  a  unified  and 
integrated  program. 

Accompanying  this  difficulty  of  integration  of  courses 
that  contribute  scientific  health  information,  is  one  of  organ- 
izing the  courses  in  such  a  way  that  all  staff  members  become 
informed  of  the  health  teaching  that  is  given  in  each  par- 
ticular course.  Two  factors  are  involved  in  this  connection : 
first,  the  organization  of  the  courses  themselves  and  second, 
their  administration.  Consider  the  departmental  organiza- 
tion of  teacher-training  institutions.  Each  department  with 
its  speicial  interests  runs  parallel  to  the  other  departments, 
each  meets  its  own  objectives  in  its  own  way.  The  broad 
objectives  of  the  institution  are  probably  known  to  each 
instructor,  yet  the  problem  of  unifying  all  the  materials  so 
that  they  may  become  known  to  each  member  of  the  staff 
presents  a  real  difficulty. 
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Another  problem  of  the  organization  is  the  difficulty  of  so 
arranging  the  student's  schedule  that  ample  time  and  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  his  leisure  time,  relaxation,  study, 
and  recitation.  When  planning  and  organizing  courses,  the 
problem  of  taking  into  account  the  whole  of  the  student's 
time,  with  all  his  interests  and  obligations,  is  hard  to  solve. 
In  order  to  determine  the  student's  difficulties  in  meeting 
time  requirements,  a  group  of  junior  students  was  asked 
the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  time  required  for  the  prep- 
aration of  all  their  courses  outside  of  class.  It  was  learned 
that  frequently  there  were  weeks  in  which  the  students  had 
no  time  left  for  recreation  because  of  the  excessive  assign- 
ments and  other  legitimate  requirements  made  by  the  school. 
Observation  of  different  institutions  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  this  state  of  affairs  is  general  and  should  receive  careful 
attention. 

The  objectives  of  a  comprehensive  health  program  are 
difficult  of  attainment  if  the  school  plant  itself  is  not  of 
such  nature  and  quality  that  the  student's  health  is  pro- 
tected. The  chief  functions  of  the  administrative  group  is  a 
protective  one.  School  plants  built  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  are  almost  impossible  to  condition  into  up-to- 
date  establishments,  and  fundamental  principles  of  hygienic 
environment  are  often  violated  in  such  school  plants. 

Another  administrative  difficulty  is  the  securing  of  mem- 
bers of  the  health  and  physical  education  staffs  whose  leader- 
ship is  so  outstanding  that  they  can  project  this  larger  health 
program  into  the  subject-matter  fields.  Certainly  an  ag- 
gressive leadership  is  needed  to  make  its  influence  felt  in 
the  councils  which  form  the  general  policies  of  the  school. 
So  pronounced  is  this  difficulty  in  city  systems  that  leading 
school  specialists  in  this  field  are  advocating  an  assistant 
superintendent  who  will  be  director  of  health  instruction 
and  physical  education  for  the  system.  The  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges  are  encountering  just  such  difficulties 
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in  their  respective  institutions  in  working  out  their  health 
programs.  A  further  difficulty  is  that  of  securing  staff 
members  in  the  subject-matter  departments  who  possess  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  health  problems  and  are  so 
trained  that  they  can  include  such  information  in  their 
courses  without  loss  to  any  special  interest. 

Another  administrative  difficulty  encountered  is  that  of 
accrediting  health  courses.  Any  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional three  or  four  hour  organization  raises  the  problem  of 
duly  accrediting  such  work.  Indeed,  the  custom  of  giving 
less  than  the  three  or  four  hour  credit  and  time  to  physical 
and  health  courses  is  common.  The  health  departments 
have  not  the  prestige  that  other  departments  have  and  their 
recognition  has  not  yet  reached  the  position  where  they  are 
able  to  have  their  work  fully  accredited.  This  lack  of 
recognition  is  a  serious  handicap  to  health  interests. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered  from  the 
standpoint  of  instruction  is  in  so  planning  the  content  of 
courses  that  they  will  consider  the  major  requirements  of 
the  students.  The  whole  of  the  students'  time  must  be 
taken  into  account  if  an  adequate  program  is  provided.  As 
long  as  the  living  conditions  of  the  students  are  so  varied, 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  this  requirement  will  be  problemat- 
ical. Since  only  a  small  per  cent  of  students  live  in  college 
residence  halls,  the  college  can  control  the  environment 
of  only  this  small  group.  Such  a  condition  places  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  on  those  accountable  for  health 
teaching  and  training. 

Accompanying  this  problem,  is  the  matter  of  planning 
health  instruction  to  meet  individual  needs  and  differences. 
Mass  training  is  efficient  only  in  cases  of  normal  individuals 
— the  abnormal  and  those  having  physical  defects  are  not 
cared  for  in  such  a  plan.  It  is  difficult  to  train  large  num- 
bers of  individuals  requiring  special  instruction,  particularly 
if  staffs  are  inadequate  to  care  for  such. 
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Practice  is  essential  in  any  endeavor  if  the  individual  is 
to  become  skillful  in  performance.  Directors  of  health 
state  that  their  greatest  concern  is  to  develop  correct  health 
habits  in  students,  but  organizational  and  administrative 
difficulties  already  mentioned  in  this  paper  present  many 
factors  that  affect  and  influence  their  efforts.  Given  the 
best  and  most  efficient  teaching  possible  to  obtain,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  such  teaching  will  be  incorporated  into 
health  habits  and  sensible,  healthy  living.  Factors  involved 
in  this  connection  are  the  regulation  of  such  matters  as 
housing,  diet,  sleep,  study,  recreation,  relaxation,  exercise, 
etc.  The  individual  needs  scientific  information  with  definite 
practice  if  he  is  to  form  correct  health  habits  and  if  the 
health  program  of  the  school  is  to  be  dynamic  and  lasting. 

Summarizing,  the  three  general  factors  which  present 
difficulties  in  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  to  their 
respective  faculties,  are  organizational,  administrative,  and 
instructional.  Organizational  problems  are :  first,  the  proper 
setting  up  of  the  college  curriculum  which  insures  a  unified 
and  integrated  program  of  health;  second,  organizing  the 
courses  in  such  a  way  that  each  staff  member  becomes  con- 
scious of  what  others  are  doing;  and  third,  the  problem 
of  arranging  the  schedule  to  take  care  of  the  student's  whole 
time  with  all  his  interests  and  requirements.  The  admin- 
istrative difficulties  encountered  are:  first,  a  physical  plant 
so  developed  and  administered  that  a  hygienic  environment 
is  provided ;  second,  the  provision  of  staff  members  in  all 
departments  with  adequate  information  and  leadership  to 
develop  an  aggressive  health  program;  and  third,  accredit- 
ing of  courses  in  order  to  secure  better  recognition  for  this 
work.  The  instructional  difficulties  involve  first,  the  plan- 
ning of  courses  with  proper  consideration  given  to  indi- 
vidual cases;  and  second,  providing  a  means  of  practicing 
the  health  instruction  given  so  that  permanent  health  habits 
will  result. 
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Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  He  read  it;  he 
read  it  well;  and  it  was  worth  reading. 

The  last  topic  on  this  program  is  to  be  a  consideration  of 
all  viewpoints  in  health  education  and  will  be  presented  in 
outline  form  by  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Towson,  Maryland. 

8.  WHAT  CAN  OFFICERS,  FACULTY  MEMBERS 
AND  STUDENTS  DO  COOPERATIVELY  TO 
ACHIEVE  FOR  THEMSELVES  AND  TO  HELP 
EACH  OTHER  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  DESIRED 
HEALTH  OBJECTIVES? 

LIDA  LEE  TALL 

Prinicpal,  State  Normal  School,   Towson  Maryland 

Because  of  the  time  limitations  set  in  this  program  I  shall 
brief  my  address — in  outline  form — giving  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  our  program  at  Towson.  If  there  had  been  time 
to  do  so  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  a  number  of  the 
50  students  from  our  school  who  are  here  at  this  Confer- 
ence present  the  best  features  of  our  cooperative  health 
program  in  the  form  of  a  dramatization  as  was  so  admirably 
done  this  morning  by  Professor  O'Neill  and  his  students 
from  Jamaica. 

I.  Setting: 

1.  Campus  of  88  acres 

2.  Boarding  facilities  for  500  students 

3.  A  commuting  group  of  250  students 

4.  A  campus  elementary  school  of  275  children — kinder- 
garten to  7th  grade — under  the  same  roof. 

5.  Representatives  within  the  student  body  of  105  high 
schools  ranging  from  5  large  Baltimore  City  high 
schools  to  the  2  teacher  4  year  rural  high — a  hetero- 
geneous group 

6.  Forty-three  training  centers  for  student  teaching 
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II.  Externals  of  health  education: 

A.  For  the  mature  students — 

1.  A  yearly  health  examination  participated  in  by: 

a.  A  resident  physician 

b.  A  nurse 

c.  Five  physical  education  instructors 

2.  A  rule  that  within  7  months  after  entrance  a  student 
must  have  remediable  defects  corrected  or  else  leave 
the  school 

3.  A  weeding  out  of  gross  health  handicaps 

a.  Tuberculosis,    epilepsy,    diabetes,    malformations, 
and  routing  these  properly  for  effective  treatment 

4.  An  intelligent  follow-up  for  all  boarding  students 

5.  A  system  of  correspondence  with  parents  of  day 
students 

6.  An  infirmary  where  both  day  and  boarding  students 
may  have  service  free  of  charge  if  any  sudden  indis- 
position interferes  with  classroom  work  even  for  an 
hour 

B.  For  the  children  in  the  campus  school — 

1.  A  yearly  examination  and  close  follow-up  with  par- 
ents 

2.  Boys  above  the  third  grade  are  examined  by  a  man 
physician 

3.  A  health  button  as  a  reward 

C.  For  the  faculty — 

1.  An  initial  examination  and  further  service  upon  re- 
quest 

D.  For  the  kitchen  help  and  the  maids  in  the  dormitory 

1.  A  yearly  examiination  and  careful  elimination  or  fol- 
low-up 

III.  For  the  intellectual  training  in  health: 
A.  Health  courses 

1.  Biology 
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2.  Physiology 

3.  Personal  hygiene 

4.  Social  hygiene 

5.  Health  in  food  and  clothing 

6.  School  and  community  hygiene 

7.  Physical  education 

8.  Athletics  for  men  and  women  with  electives  for  each 
term :    hiking,  swimming,  dancing,  horse-back  riding 

9.  Correctives  or  quiet  gymnastics  for  underweights, 
overweights,  heart  lesions,  infantile  paralysis  cases 

10.  Health  units 

11.  Supervision  of  student  teaching  by  health  instructors 

IV.  Mental  hygiene  and  the  spirit  of  health: 

1.  A  physician  within  call  at  any  moment  day  or  night 

2.  Personality  studies 

3.  A  faculty  adviser  system 

4.  The  physician  a  member  of  the  scholarship  com- 
mittee 

5.  The  beauty  and  cleanliness  of  the  school  and  dormi- 
tory buildings ;  the  food  pleasantly  and  attractively 
served 

6.  The  use  of  Dr.  Wood's  Personal  Health  Standard 
and  Scale  for  students 

7.  A  method  of  informing  the  faculty  of  sick  cases 

8.  The  making  of  the  schedule 

9.  A  health  committee  at  work 

10.  A  student  health  officer  for  each  section  of  students 
as  a  member  of  the  Health  Committee 

11.  Letters,  numerals,  medals 

12.  Standards  of  living 

13.  Junior  Mothers'  Week-end 

14.  Checking  of  student's  programs  so  that  no  one  stu- 
dent may  hold  too  many  offices  and  student  council 
ruling  that  a  student  may  hold  only  one  office 
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15.  Teaching  by  the  school  physician  and  school  nurse 

16.  Mixed  teams  of  students  and  faculty 

V.  Student  Teaching 

1.  A  survey  of  the  school  community 

2.  Health  activities  in  the  school  program 

VI.  Bibliography 

American  Child  Health  Association — Child  Health  Dem- 
onstration, Mansfield  and  Richland  County,  Ohio,  1922- 
1925. 

American  Child  Health  Association — The  School  Health 
Program  in  Mansfield  and  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
1922-1925. 

Child  Health  Demonstration — Reports  of  the  Fargo  Child 
Health  Demonstration,  1923-1926. 

Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education. 

Education,  A  Program  for  Public  Schools  and  Teacher 
Training  Institutions — National  Education  Association 
and  American  Medical  Association,  1925. 

American  Child  Health  Association:  Miss  Dolfinger's 
Study :   Standards  for  a  Normal  School  Health  Course. 

Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  She  wrote — she 
read — she  spoke — well !  Our  time  does  not  permit  of  dis- 
cussion. 

I  am  sure  you  will  wish  to  hear  at  this  session  again  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conference.  And  I'm  sure  he  will  be 
able  to  convince  us  that  the  conference  program  will  close 
up  in  a  "  blaze  of  glory  "  tonight  and  tomorrow. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  A  telegram  has 
been  received  from  the  Wilson  Normal  School  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  sending  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  large 
student   delegation   from   that   institution. 

I  also  have  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Bagley  who  is  the 
staunchest  friend  of  this  conference.  Dr.  Bagley  was  very 
anxious  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Chairman  that  he  pre- 
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side  over  one  of  the  sessions  this  year  but  an  appointment 
at  the  State  University  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  has  con- 
flicted with  this  program.  I  asked  him  to  return  for  Satur- 
day morning,  and  although  he  expressed  a  real  desire  to  do 
so,  he  now  regrets  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  here  in  time. 
His  telegram  reads: 

"  Regret  cannot  get  back  for  Saturday  morning  session. 
Am  sure  you  are  having  successful  conference  as  usual. 
Greetings  to  all  the  friends." 

I  know  you  will  want  me  to  communicate  with  him  as 
soon  as  he  gets  back  to  express  our  thanks  and  our  good 
wishes. 

Just  one  word  and  I  am  through. 

I  am  anxious  that  between  six  and  six-thirty  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  are  to  be  at  this  Banquet  tonight  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  greeting  and  of  being  greeted  by  the 
officers  in  the  student  delegations  that  are  here  to  attend  the 
Banquet  so  I  invite  all  of  you  who  are  student  officers  to  be 
at  the  entrance  to  this  banquet  hall  on  the  right  at  six  o'clock 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  I  also  wish  to  include  in 
this  invitation  all  student  speakers  on  the  Conference  Pro- 
gram this  evening  and  tomorrow  morning. 

Tomorrow  morning,  all  who  are  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  also  at  least  one  faculty  delegate  and 
one  student  delegate  from  each  of  the  institutions  here  repre- 
sented will  please  come  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  at  12 
o'clock  to  Room  No.  3  on  the  Mezzanine  floor  where  we 
are  going  to  make  plans  for  the  next  Annual  Conference.  I 
should  feel  badly  if  any  of  the  delegates  should  absent  them- 
selves from  this  final  meeting. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  all  who  have  contributed 
to  this  afternoon's  program  by  preparing  papers  for  it  or 
by  attendance  upon  its  deliberations,  or  by  participation  in 
the  conferences  at  my  office  when  the  program  was  planned. 
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Dr.  Dearborn,  Chairman  of  the  Session:  We  have  done 
well,  thanks  to  everybody's  cooperation,  in  observing  the 
time  limitations  set  down  in  the  program.  We  should  have 
been  able  to  close  on  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  gavel 
ceremony.  I  surely  appreciated  and  enjoyed  that  special 
feature  too. 

The  Conference  now  stands  adjourned! 


THE  CALL  FOR  THE  STUDENT  CONFERENCE 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
STUDENT  CONFERENCE 

of 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College 

Section  of  The  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental 

Study  of  Education 

PROGRAMS  OF: 
(1)   Student-Faculty  Banquet,  Friday  Evening, 
April  19,  1929,  at  6  o'clock 
(2)  Student  Conference,  Saturday  Morning, 
April  20,  1929,  at  9:30  o'clock 
in 
The  Grand  Ballroom  <! 

of  the  3 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  - 

Thirty-third  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  * 

New  York  City  ) 


COOPERATION 

THE  MAJOR  THEME  OF  THE 

CONFERENCE 

'Cooperation  means  so  to  conduct  ourselves 


that  others  may  be  able  to  work  with  us."  1 

The  following  school  officials  are  invited  to  this  conference:  J 

Student    Officers    and    Student    Delegates    from    Teachek-  y 

Training  Institutions,  ' 

State  Commissioners  of  Education, 

City  and  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  a 

State  Directors  of  Teacher-Training,  i 

Presidents  of  State  Teachers  Colleges,  J 

Principals  of  State  Normal  Schools,  • 

Directors  and  Principals  of  City  Teachers  Colleges,  Normal  * 

Schools  and  Training  Schools  for  Teachers, 
Professors  and  Instructors  in  Teacher- Training  Institutions, 
Supervisors  of  Student-Teaching, 
Training  or  "Critic"  Teachers, 
Demonstration  School  Teachers, 
State  and  City  Directors  of  High  Schools, 
High  School  Principals, 
Vocational  Counsellors  in  High  Schools, 
Training  School  Advisers,  High  Schools  of  New  York  City, 
Elementary  School  Principals, 
Students  and  Faculty  Members  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of 

Education  in  New  York  City  and  Victnity, 
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Purposes  of  the  Student  Programs  of 
The  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  Conference 

1.  To  promote  acquaintance  and  common  understanding  among 
student  groups  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  and  eflFective  cooperation 
in  all  inter-institutional  endeavors  for  the  enrichment  of  their 
common  life  as  prospective  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  To  disseminate  information  concerning  prevailing  forms  of 
student  organization  which  have  been  found  to  be  effective 
agencies  in  individual  institutions  for  promoting  such  acquaint- 
ance and  common  understanding  among  their  members. 

3.  To  arouse  in  each  individual  student  a  desire  to  participate  with 
the  faculty  in  all  cooperative  movements  which  promise  to 
enrich  their  common  life  as  co-workers  in  the  same  institution. 

4.  To  help  students  to  demonstrate  to  each  other  and  to  adminis- 
trative and  instructional  officers  that  they  are  able  and  willing 
to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
policy  forming,  organization,  administrative  and  instructional 
leadership,  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  them,  thus  aflfording 
relief  to  the  faculty  and  gaining  opportunity  to  enrich  their  own 
experiences  as  a  basis  for  future  professional  service. 

5.  To  join  with  the  faculty  in  bringing  effectively  to  the  attention 
of  the  general  public  the  significance  of  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tutions whose  exclusive  function  is  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools. 

Student  Conference  Topics 

The  topics  selected  are  directly  related  to  the  interests  and  enthu- 
siasms of  either  the  individuals  who  have  been  chosen  to  speak  or  the 
institutions  which  they  represent.  Unity  of  purpose  in  the  program  as 
a  whole  and  variety  of  interest  rather  than  the  nice  ^statement  of  topics 
in  logical  sequence  have  been  governing  principles.  Experience  in  pre- 
vious conferences  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  variety  of 
topics  coupled  with  intensity  of  treatment  and  the  consequent  possi- 
bility of  hearing  many  different  individuals  from  many  different 
schools  in  many  different  states  located  in  various  geographical  sec- 
tions is  highly  desirable.  The  general  results  to  be  achieved  have  been 
kept  steadily  in  mind. 

Publication  of  the  Proceedings 
of  These  Student  Conferences 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  three  annual  student  conferences  have 
been  published  as  part  of  the  complete  record  of  the  reports  and 
addresses  of  the  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  conferences  as 
follows : 

(1)  "Problems  in  Teacher  Training,"  Volume  I  (Proceedings  of 
First  Conference,  1926)  $1.25  postpaid,  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 

(2)  "Problems  in  Teacher  Training,"  Volume  II  (Proceedings  of 
Second  Conference,  1927)  and  "Problems  in  Teacher  Training," 
Volume  III  (Proceedings  of  Third  Conference,  1928)  $1.25 
apiece  postpaid,  Brandow  Printing  Company,  Broadway  and 
North  Ferry  Street,  Albany,  New  York. 
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The  proceedings  of  this  conference  will  be  published  under  the  title, 
"Problems  in  Teacher  Training,"  Volume  IV  (Proceedings  of  the 
Fourth  Conference,  1929)  at  $2.00  postpaid.  Book  Store,  New  York 
University,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  advance  subscriptions  can  be  secured  to 
justify  so  doing  a  reprint  of  the  reports  and  addresses  of  the  student 
conference  will  be  published  separately  in  pamphlet  form  and  sold  at 
$1.00  postpaid. 

Two  Requests  o£  Students 
1.  Persons  who  desire  to  purchase  reprints  of  the  student  addresses 
and  reports  please  fill  out  the  subscription  cards  which  will  be 
distributed  for  this  purpose  at  each  session  and  deposit  with  an 
usher  on  leaving  the  hall. 
2  All  persons  attending  the  student  conference  please  make  record 
of  such  attendance  by  leaving  a  carefully  filled  out  card  with 
an  usher  on  leaving  the  hall  at  the  close  of  each  session. 

Reservations  for  Friday  Evening  Student  Faculty  Banquet 

All  officers  and  faculty  members  attending  the  Conference  on  Friday 
and  all  students  in  teacher -training  institutions  in  the  metropolitan 
district  as  well  as  student  officers  and  student  delegates  from  the  more 
distant  schools  are  urged  to  be  present  at  this  function  which  will  be 
informal  and  will  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  getting  acquainted  with 
student  officers  and  v;ith  members  of  the  instructional  and  administra- 
tive staffs  of  other  institutions. 

Ticket  reservations  may  be  made  through  executive  committee  mem- 
bers or  other  persons  properly  authorized  in  the  several  institutions 
(see  list  page  xvi).  Price  of  tickets,  $3.25  per  cover  (including  all  tips 
to  waiters). 

Formal  or  Informal  Dress  at  Student  Faculty  Banquet 
Guests  of  the  Banquet  will  be  entirely  free  to  suit  their  own  con- 
venience in  wearing  either  formal  or  informal  dress. 

Hotel  Reservations  for  Students 

The  Hotel  Pennsylvania  can  provide  accommodations  at  reasonable 

rates  for  all  who  come  if  requests  are  made  in  time  to  the  management. 

Persons  who  prefer  good  accommodations   in  the  smaller  hotels 

should  address  Mr.  John  E.  NeCollins,  Music  Education  Building, 

New  York  University,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 

Provisions  for  Students  to  Visit  Teacher-Training  Institutions 
The  Teachers  Colleges,  Normal  Schools  and  Training  Schools  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  (between  Philadelphia  and  New  Haven) 
wish  to  extend  their  hospitality  to  all  students  and  faculty  members 
who  while  enroute  to  the  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College  Con- 
ference in  New  York  City  may  wish  to  visit  them  for  purposes  of 
studying  student  organizations  and  student  activity  programs  or  for 
other  purposes.  Herewith  is  given  the  information  which  individuals 
or  delegations  may  need  in  order  to  complete  arrangements  by  corre- 
spondence with  principals  or  with  student  officers  in  the  several  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  may  desire  to  visit. 
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Student  who      Days  when  visi- 
should  be  notified  tors  will  be  wel- 
of  contemplated    corned* :  Wed., 
Name  of  Principal         visit  by  delega-        Thurs.,  Fri., 

Institution  tions  Apr.    Apr.    Apr. 

17        18        19 


N.Y.  Train.  Schl., 
135  St.  &  St.  Nich- 
olas Ter.,  N.   Y. 
City,  N.  Y.           Hugo  Newmtin 

Elizabeth  Ertel 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Maxwell     Train. 
Schl.,  Park  PI.  & 
Nostrand  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Fred'k  L.  Holtz 

B.  Donovan 

Yes* 

Yes 

Yes 

Jamaica     Train'g 
Schl.,  Parsons  & 
Oilman   Aves., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.     M.  E.  Rogalin 

Edward  Leonard  Yes 

• 
Yes 

Phil.   N.    School, 
13th  St.  &  Spring 
Garden,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.                E.  W.  Adams 

John  Patterson 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Newark    Normal 
Schl.,  Br'dwy  and 
4th    Ave.,    New- 
ark, N.  J.              Bertha  R.  Kain 

Anna  Cushing 

Yes 

Yes 

Trenton    Normal 
School,    Trenton, 
N.  J.                      Don  C.  Bliss 

P.  G.  Hartpence 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes* 

Montclair  Teach- 
ers College,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J             H.  A.  Sprague 

Ann  Geiger 

Yes* 

Yes 

Paterson  Normal 
School,  Paterson, 
N.  J.                       Roy  L.  Shaffer 

Edith  Jackson 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

New  Haven  Nor- 
mal School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.        Lester  K.  Ade 

Ann  M.  Dwyer 

Yes 

Yes* 

Bridgeport    Nor- 
mal Sch.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.           M.  V.  Kiely 

Rnth  Johnson 

Yes* 

*Indicates  day  prefeired. 
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Preparation  for  and  Conduct  of  the  Student  Conference 

The  students  who  will  attend  these  sessions  are  indebted  to  the 
chairman  and  associate  chairman,  to  the  members  of  the  inter- 
state executive  committee,  to  many  individual  officers  and  faculty 
members  in  different  institutions  and  to  student  representatives  from 
all  the  teacher  training  schools  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York,  for  the  planning  of  this  program.  The  first  three  annual  student 
conferences  were  the  direct  result  of  the  interest,  the  industry  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  few  individuals,  all  of  them  experienced  as  teachers 
or  officers  in  teacher  training  colleges.  It  has  been  the  expressed  policy 
of  the  chairman  from  the  beginning  that  the  students  should  be  given 
increased  responsibility  each  year  for  formulating  the  program  and  for 
conducting  the  conference. 

This  year  the  chairman  wishes  to  express  his  profound  gratitude  to 
the  many  students  from  far  and  near  who  have  helped  in  making  the 
program  and  in  developing  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  meetings.  The 
following  suggestions  have  come  in  large  part  from  a  group  of  stu- 
dents who,  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  met  with  him  on  April  4,  1929, 
at  his  office  in  New  York  University : 

1.  Let  every  officer,  every  speaker  and  every  auditor  make  a  con- 
scious effort  to  contribute  something  very  significant  to  the 
success  of  the  Conference. 

2.  Let  every  auditor  be  in  his  seat  and  ready  to  help  begin  each 
session  strictly  on  time  and  without  confusion  or  other  handicap 
to  the  chairman,  to  the  speakers  or  to  other  auditors. 

3.  Let  students  and  faculty  members  and  their  guests  assemble  on 
Friday  evening  at  6  o'clock  in  the  foyer  near  the  banquet  hall 
for  an  informal  get-acquainted  meeting  before  going  into  the 
banquet  hall  to  be  seated  promptly  at  6 :30  o'clock. 

4.  Let  all  school  delegations  come  to  the  banquet  prepared  to  sing 
their  best  school  songs  with  spirit  and  under  their  own  leader- 
ship, 

5.  Let  us  insure  the  success  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Program  by 
being  in  our  seats  in  the  Conference  hall  before  9 :30  o'clock.  If 
for  any  cause  we  do  not  start  the  program  strictly  on  time  it 
cannot  be  finished  for  we  must  vacate  the  Ballroom  promptly 
at  12  o'clock  to  make  way  for  the  New  York  University  Alumni 
Luncheon  announced  months  ago. 

6.  Let  us  remember  that  "the  character  of  the  audience  determines 
the  quality  of  the  speech" ;  let  us,  therefore,  make  it  easy  for 
each  speaker  to  do  his  best  by  giving  him  perfect  attention  and 
by  hearty  and  spontaneous  applause  of  everything  that  is  bright 
and  good. 

7.  Let  us  make  the  occasion  a  happy  one  for  the  chairmen  of  the 
conference  by  yielding  implicit  and  instantaneous  obedience  to 
the  drop  of  the  gavel  in  calling  for  attention. 

8.  Let  everybody,  including  auditors  and  speakers,  cheerfully  sus- 
tain the  right  and  duty  of  the  chairmen  to  enforce  the  time  limit 
set  for  each  of  the  addresses  or  reports  in  the  official  programs 
as  printed. 
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9.  Let  each  speaker  furnish  the  chairman  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  ten  onion  skin  copies  of  his  address  or  report  to 
meet  the  needs  of  New  York  news  gathering  agencies  and  to 
send  to  the  educational  journals  of  the  country. 

''Think  on  These  Things" 

It  has  been  said  that  a  good  teacher  training  institution  is  one 

Whose  students  do  not  expect  to  be  graduated  until  they  have 
demonstrated  that  they  know  how  to  cooperate  with  one  another 
and  that  they  are  as  willing  to  cooperate  with  children  as  with 
teacher-associates  and  official  superiors ; 

Whose  faculty  members  are  as  willing  to  learn  as  they  are  to 
teach  and  who  are  effective  counsellors  because  they  are  agreeable 
companions ; 

Whose  administrative  officers  are  young  enough  in  spirit  to  find 
fellowship  with  children  and  youth  and  who  are  as  much  con- 
cerned to  understand  them  as  to  instruct  them ; 

Whose  entire  membership  including  students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative officers  are  all  practiced  and  willing  participants  in  the 
Great  Game  of  Human  Cooperation. 
Cooperation  implies  that  we  should  so  conduct  ourselves  that  others 
who  would  like  to  work-with-us  may  not  find  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

"When  the  Boys  (and  Girls)  Come  Home" 

It  is  hoped  that  the  committees  on  assembly  programs  in  all  of  the 
Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  which  have  sent  student  dele- 
gations or  student  speakers  to  this  conference  will  give  place  on  the 
assembly  calendar  "when  the  boys  come  home  "  for  a  full  and  helpful 
report  of  what  was  said  and  done  at  this  student  convention.  It  is 
hoped  also  that  abstracts  of  the  more  significant  of  these  reports  may 
be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Conference  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  volume  of  proceedings. 
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GREETINGS 
by 

WILLIAM  JOHN  COOPER 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the  profession.  Some  of 
you  assembled  here  are  already  engaged  in  a  calling  whose 
work  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  rest  of  you  are  now  preparing  to  enter  that  call- 
ing. What  our  work  will  be  is  therefore  largely  in  your 
hands.  May  I  remind  you  that  until  a  few  years  ago  teach- 
ing was  more  or  less  a  stepping  stone  to  another  profession 
or  was  the  occupation  of  good  ladies  for  a  short  time  prior 
to  their  entrance  upon  the  responsibilities  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  In  those  days  there  was  little  scientific  study 
of  children.  Almost  nothing  of  an  objective  character  could 
be  found  dealing  with  their  behavior.  Anything  one  might 
read  on  such  subjects  as  "memory,"  "will,"  "the  learning 
process,"  etc.,  was  personal  opinion  or  theory  developed 
from  metaphysical  speculation.  During  the  last  quarter 
century,  however,  there  has  been  accumulating  a  literature 
of  education  very  much  worthwhile.  Much  of  this  should 
be  mastered  by  those  planning  to  teach.  Accordingly  teacher 
training  institutions  have  developed  and  the  best  of  these 
compare  favorably  with  schools  which  train  neophytes  in 
the  other  learned  professions. 

Tradition  gives  to  the  older  and  presumably  wiser  heads 
in  the  profession  the  authority  to  determine  how  the  candi- 
dates shall  learn  their  profession.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief  this  conference  represents  a  departure  in 
that  those  who  are  to  be  trained  are  invited  here  to  partici- 
pate in  a  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means  of  their  own 
training.    It  is  a  great  compliment  to  you  young  people  who 
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are  in  training  that  you  should  be  invited  by  the  officers 
to  attend  this  conference  and  to  give  them  of  your  counsel. 
It  is  a  great  complim,ent  also  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
determine  policies  in  this  great  conference  that  they  should 
proceed  in  so  democratic  a  fashion  to  develop  those  begin- 
ners in  the  profession  who  are  ultimately  to  be  the  leaders 
in  this  great  American  democracy. 

William    John   Cooper, 

Commissioner 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FRIDAY  EVENING  STUDENT-FACULTY 

BANQUET  PROGRAM 

Six  o'clock,  Grand  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 

New  York  City 

Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Professor  of  Normal  School  and 

Teachers  College  Education,  New  York  University, 

Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Toastmaster 

Elizabeth  Ertel,  President  of  Senior  Class,  New  York  Training 

School  for  Teachers  (Manhattan), 
Edward  Leonard,  President  of  Student  Organization,  Jamaica  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers  (Queens),  and 
Bernard   Donovan,   member  of    Senior    Class,   Maxwell    Training 
School  for  Teachers  (Brooklyn),  Associate  Chairmen. 
Seated  at  the  Speakers'  Table 
Guests  of  Honor:    Dr.  William  John  Cooper,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  Dr.  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  President 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges. 
The  Chairman,  Associate  Chairmen  and  Speakers, 
State  Commissioners  of  Education, 
Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Larger  Cities, 
State  and  City  Directors  of  Teacher  Training, 
Retired  Presidents  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges, 
Editors  of  New  York  Dailies  and  of  Educational  Journals, 
Officers  of  the  Society  and  the  Section, 
Deans  of  University  Schools  of  Education. 

MAJOR  TOPIC  V.  STUDENT  COOPERATION 
WITH  EACH  OTHER  AND  WITH  THE  FA- 
CULTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  IN 
TEACHER  TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS 

1.  SINGING  OF  ALMA  MATER  (and  other)  songs  by  the 

SEVERAL  DELEGATIONS  OF  STUDENTS    (between  COUrSCs). 

2.  SINGING  FIRST  AND   SECOND  STANZA   OF  "AMERICA  THE 

BEAUTIFUL "     (everybody    standing    and     facing    the 
screen). 

3.  OPENING  REMARKS  by  the  toastmaster 

Toastmaster:  I  shall  be  glad  if  all  of  you  who  are  in  the 
rear,  or  in  the  remote  right  and  left  wings  of  this  hall  will 
bring  up  your  chairs  in  the  direction  of  the  speakers'  table. 
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(After  moving  up)  I  hope  you  are  as  comfortable  as 
you  are  compact  in  this  banquet  hall.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  conference  has  been  Cooperation,  and  during  the  past 
two  days  my  attention  has  been  called  to  innumerable  mani- 
festations of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  schools 
represented  here  and  among  the  delegations  sent  to  this  con- 
ference. The  young  people  who  are  here  tonight  and  will 
be  her  tomorrow  morning  have  left  nothing  undone  to  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation.  Their  elders 
have  left  nothing  undone  to  insure  the  success  of  their  own 
conference  sessions  which  have  come  to  a  close  this  after- 
noon. 

The  program  this  evening  is  not  nearly  as  long  as  it 
seems  when  one  looks  at  the  printed  cards.  Every  address 
has  been  so  well  prepared  that  it  will  seem  shorter  than  it 
really  is. 

Inasmuch  as  this  conference  is  representative  of  many 
institutions,  of  many  different  types,  in  many  cities  and 
states,  it  seemed  better  to  have  not  a  few  speakers,  to  speak 
at  length,  but  many  speakers  who  should  speak  briefly.  I 
am  also  promised  the  finest  cooperation  in  adhering  to  the 
time  limits  set  down  in  the  printed  program.  Mark  Twain 
once  remarked  that  he  didn't  care  how  much  a  speaker  said 
provided  he  didn't  take  too  long  to  say  it.  Nobody  is  going 
to  take  long  tonight  to  say  it. 

I  am  about  to  introduce  to  you,  in  evidence  of  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  is  everywhere  manifest  in  this  Confer- 
ence, the  three  young  people  who  are  to  be  my  associates  in 
conducting  the  program  of  this  evening.  In  a  sense  the 
three  teacher  training  institutions  of  New  York  City  are 
the  hosts  of  this  convention  and  it  is  altogether  appropriate 
that  we  should  have,  associated  with  the  Toastmaster,  at 
this  faculty-student  banquet  three  student  representatives  of 
these  three  training  schools  for  teachers.     In  a  moment  I 
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am  going  to  call  upon  them  by  name.  First,  however,  I 
wish  to  recognize  a  young  lady  from  the  city  of  Newark 
who  wishes  to  give  them,  or  me,  a  little  advice  before  the 
program  actually  begins. 

Miss  Marie  Barnett,  President  of  the  Senior  Class,  State 
Normal  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey:  Mr.  Toastmaster, 
as  Normal  school  students,  most  of  us  here  tonight,  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  had  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  splendid  and  inspiring  message  that  you 
invariably  bring  to  your  student  audience  in  the  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  of  this  country.  Hitherto 
when  you  have  addressed  us,  we  have  been  under  the  re- 
straint and  careful  guidance  of  our  own  Alma  Maters. 
Tonight,  however,  we  are  your  guests  and  most  of  us  many 
miles  removed  from  the  dignified  influence  of  that  Alma 
Mater  and  you.  Dr.  Suhrie,  are  in  control.  Realizing  the 
possibilities  of  the  uncurbed  enthusiasm  of  a  group  as  large 
and  as  happy  as  this,  we  have  anticipated  your  need  to  arm 
yourself  against  us,  and  as  a  result  of  the  unanimous  de- 
cision made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Normal  Schools 
of  the  East,  we  have  fashioned  for  you  in  the  Manual  Arts 
Department  of  the  Newark  State  Normal  School  this  sturdy 
gavel.  But  this  gavel,  Dr.  Suhrie,  means  more  than  a  mere 
instrument  of  order.  It  expresses,  in  a  small  measure,  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  that  we  feel  for  the  kind  of 
sympathetic  interest  that  you  have  shown  in  all  of  our  under- 
takings. It  expresses  that  deep  admiration  that  we,  without 
exception,  have  for  you  as  a  pioneer — as  a  blazer  of  new 
trails — as  a  man  with  a  far  seeing  vision  and  the  ability  and 
the  dynamic  energy  to  carry  new  ideas  and  ideals  into  your 
educational  endeavors  in  a  very  practical,  stimulating,  and 
progressive  way. 

And  finally,  Dr.  Suhrie,  this  little  token  expresses  the 
very  real  indebtedness  that  we  as  students  feel  toward  you 
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for  making  possible  this   wonderful,   challenging,   and  in- 
spiring conference. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  In  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
"  Thanks  awfully."  I  shall  follow  the  good  example  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  me  today,  by  great  brev- 
ity. At  this  conference  We  have  had  a  veritable  epi- 
demic of  gavels.  And  of  course  this  presentation  is  from 
my  viewpoint  the  most  delightful  of  all.  None  of  the  other 
gavels  were  given  to  me.  That  is  the  reason  I  like  this 
ceremony  better  than  any  of  the  others.  I  cannot  adequately 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  young  people  of  this  audi- 
ence, the  representatives  of  many  colleges,  for  this  gracious 
courtesy,  and  I  shall  not  have  the  courage  or  temerity  to 
drop  this  gavel  on  anyone,  and  if  the  gavel  must  be  brought 
down  it  will  be  brought  down  gently,  as  Hamlet  would  have 
said,  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

Now  I  shall  proceed  to  introduce  my  associates  in  the 
conduct  of  this  program.  First,  Mr.  Edward  Leonard  of 
the  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Mr.  Leonard,  of  Jamaica:  I  want  to  say  that  on  behalf 
of  the  Jamaica  Training  School  I  wish  to  welcome  all  the 
visitors  from  out  of  town  and  to  express  the  sincere  hope 
that  they  will  enjoy  this  evening  and  tomorrow  morning. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  Now  Miss  Elizabeth  Ertel,  an 
officer  in  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  in 
Manhattan,  and  finally  Mr.  Bernard  Donovan  of  the  Max- 
well Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Richmond,  Secretary  of  the  Conference: 
Mr.  Toastmaster :  These  conference  programs  have  splen- 
didly exemplified  the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  co- 
operation between  those  two  groups  of  ancient  enemies,  the 
faculty  and  the  students.  No  one  can  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  good  will  which  these  young  people  have  just  mani- 
fested to  you  as  the  public  representative  on  this  occasion 
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of  their  elders,  the  faculty  members.  We  of  the  faculties 
in  the  schools  here  represented  are  not  to  be  outdone  in 
public  expressions  of  good  will  to  our  comrades,  the  stu- 
dents. It  gives  me,  therefore,  great  pleasure  to  present 
this  gavel,  on  behalf  of  these  faculty  members,  the  elder 
folk,  to  your  associate  student  chairmen,  the  young  folks. 
At  each  of  the  previous  annual  conferences  you  had  but  one 
associate  chairman.  Had  I  known  there  were  to  be  three 
tonight  this  gavel  would  have  been  triplets.  But  I'm  sure 
these  young  people  will  share  its  use  happily  for  it  repre- 
sents the  good  will  of  all  the  teachers  in  our  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges  here  present  and  carries  with  it  the 
suggestion  that  on  this  occasion  as  on  many  others  in  the 
home  schools  we  gladly  yield  to  you  the  substance  as  well 
as  the  symbol  of  authority  for  we  know  you  are  no  more 
likely  to  abuse  that  authority  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman  {to  whom  this 
gavel  was  last  presented)  :  Dr.  Suhrie  I  hope  the  student 
speakers  will  conduct  themselves  tonight  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  may  have  to  use  this  gavel  only  as  a  means  of  quiet- 
ing the  enthusiastic  applause. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  And  now  may  I  continue  the 
introduction  of  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  speaker's 
table?  I  shall  not  introduce  the  young  people  who  are  later 
to  speak,  but  will  present  only  the  school  officials  and  others 
prominent  in  pubilc  life  who  formed  the  receiving  line  in 
the  foyer  earlier  in  the  evening  to  give  personal  greetings 
to  the  more  than  three  hundred  student  officers  who  had 
been  invited  to  the   formal   reception. 

First,  let  me  present  the  Honorable  William  John  Cooper, 
the  new  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Guest  of  Honor  of  this  occasion. 
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And  then  in  order: 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  of  Buffalo  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, President  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges,  who  presided  at  yesterday  afternoon's  meeting  and 
whose  institution  is  represented  on  the  list  of  student  speak- 
ers later  to  be  heard  from. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of  Education,  State 
of  New  Jersey,  who  has  spoken  on  our  program  today. 

Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrision,  Deputy  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  State  of  New  York,  representing  Commissioner 
Frank  P.  Graves  who  has  had  to  send  his  regrets  but  who 
sent  with  them  his  usual  hearty  endorsement  of  the  purposes 
and  the  conduct  of  this  student  conference  and  his  best 
wishes  for  its  continued  success.  Dr.  Morrison  a  year  ago 
made  a  notable  address  on  this  conference  program. 

Dr.  William  J.  O'Shea,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
New  York  City,  always  a  staunch  supporter  of  this  con- 
ference who  at  the  close  of  a  crowded  day  has  put  aside 
all  other  public  obligations  to  come  here,  he  tells  me,  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  these  young  people. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  former  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  whose  address  yesterday  morning 
at  this  conference  was  a  fervent  call  to  the  ablest  and  best 
young  men  and  young  women  in  America  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  ministry  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  Philadelphia,  who  on  a  previous  occasion  spoke  at  one 
of  our  annual  conferences,  whose  associates  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School  were  among  the  first  to  make  notable 
contributions  to  the  success  of  these  conferences  and  who 
has  journeyed  a  hundred  miles  to  bring  us  an  expression  of 
encouragement  and  good  will. 

Dr.  John  H.  Logan,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
City  of   Newark,   who   while  he  was   State   Commissioner 
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of  Education  marshaled  all  tlie  New  Jersey  school  forces  to 
the  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  conference. 

Dr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  State  Director  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing and  Certification  in  New  York  State  and  Director-elect 
of  the  Institute  of  Education  of  New  York  University,  who 
presided  over  this  afternoon's  meeting  and  who  for  three 
years  has  brought  to  our  program  each  year  a  message  of 
helpfulness  and  the  united  support  of  all  the  teachers  col- 
lege and  normal  school  forces  of  New  York  State. 

Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  the  new  Director  of  Teacher  Prep- 
aration in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  whose  address  at  the 
banquet  last  night  has  been  one  of  the  notable  features  of 
this  conference. 

Dr.  Roscoe  L.  West,  State  Director  of  Teacher  Training 
in  New  Jersey  who  presided  at  our  meeting  this  morning 
and  who  has  each  year  since  the  first  of  our  conferences 
made  reports  of  far  reaching  significance. 

Dr.  Michael  H.  Lucey,  President  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education,  who  pre- 
sided at  our  conference  yesterday  morning  and  who  has 
brought  to  the  support  of  this  conference  from  year  to  year 
the  active  interest  of  the  High  School  Principals  Association 
of  New  York  City  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member. 

Dr.  J.  Carleton  Bell,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education,  a  man  to  whom 
the  teacher  training  forces  of  this  city  and  county  owe  a 
heavy  debt  for  inspiring  leadership  in  the  scientific  study 
of  their  problems. 

Mr.  Cameron  Beck,  Personnel  Director  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  an  inspiring  leader  of  young  people,  a 
guest  speaker  each  year  in  scores  of  the  teachers  colleges 
of  the  country  and  one  of  the  principal  speakers  to  be  heard 
from  tonight. 
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Mr.  Fred  M.  Richmond,  the  Secretary  of  this  conference, 
a  staunch  friend  of  young  people  of  any  age — and  a  maker 
of  good  gavels. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Fuda,  the  Treasurer  of  this  Conference, 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Jones,  retired  principal  of  the  New  York  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers  whom  you  will  all  delight  to  honor 
as  he  has  honored  us  by  his  presence,  (The  New  York 
Training  School  delegates  arose.) 

Dr.  A.  C.  McLachlan,  retired  principal  of  the  Jamaica 
Training  School  for  Teachers  more  than  a  thousand  of 
whose  associates  and  friends  gathered  in  this  banquet  hall 
a  year  ago  to  do  him  honor  on  the  completion  of  fifty  years 
of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  (The  Jamaica 
Training  School  delegation  arose.) 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Alexander  of  Teachers  College,  repre- 
senting Dean  William  F,  Russell  who  found  it  necessary 
to  send  his  regrets.  Dr.  Alexander  has  been  an  indefatig- 
able worker  in  the  field  of  teacher  training  and  has  given 
wholehearted  support  and  effective  assistance  to  the  officers 
of  this  conference  and  brings  to  the  young  people  in  this 
gathering  the  warmest  greetings  of  his  distinguished  super- 
ior officers. 

Dr.  David  A.  Prescott  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  New  Jersey  State  University  at  Rutgers, 
who  is  here  as  the  representative  of  Dean  Partch  of  that 
institution  who  has  found  it  impossible  to  be  here  but  has 
sent  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Dr.  David  A.  Ward,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  who  has  been  a  regular 
attendant  at  these  conferences  from  the  first. 
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Mr.  Royal  J.  Davis,  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  whose 
presence  here  as  a  distinguished  representative  of  the  metro- 
politan press  is  especially  gratifying. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Clancy,  the  Soloist  of  the  evening,  formerly 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  who  has  sung  his  way  into  the  affections  of  all 
who  have  attended  these  conferences  in  recent  years  and 
of  the  students  of  scores  of  teachers  colleges  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
formerly  State  Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  York 
and  Dean  John  W.  Withers  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
New  York  University  and  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Draper,  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  have  promised  to  come  to  the 
speakers'  table  later  in  the  evening. 

These  two  first  named  distinguished  Johns  will  need  no 
introduction  when  they  come.  Each  of  these  stalwarts  in 
American  education  looks  as  familiar  as  his  name  which  is 
known  in  educational  circles  in  every  section  of  our  country. 

And  when  Mr.  Draper  comes,  he  as  a  representative  of 
the  Tribune,  will  need  no  introduction. 

Now  Miss  Ertel  and  her  associates  will  take  charge  of 
the  program  and  it  is  the  intention  of  these  efficient  young 
people,  armed  with  their  new  gavel,  rigidly  to  enforce  the 
time  limits  set  down  in  the  printed  program. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  In  order  to 
speed  up  the  program  we  will  not  announce  the  titles  of  the 
addresses  and  reports,  since  they  all  appear  on  the  programs. 
The  general  theme  of  the  program  tonight  is  cooperation. 

The  first  speaker  is  a  diminutive  junior  from  Trenton 
(six  feet  four  inches  in  height)  Mr.  Warren  D.  Cum- 
mings,  junior  member  of  the  Executive  Board. 
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4.  EIGHT  MINUTE  ADDRESSES: 

(a)  COMPETITIVE  COOPERATION  OF  FACULTY 
AND  STUDENTS  IN  THE  TRENTON,  NEW 
JERSEY,  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

WARREN    D,    CUMMINGS 

Junior  Member  Executive  Board 
To  say  that  cooperation  can  be  achieved  through  compe- 
tition seems  at  first  a  contradiction  of  terms,  and  to  claim 
that  a  faculty  and  student  body  can  work  together  by 
working  against  each  other  is  scarcely  credible.  But  down 
at  Trenton  State  Teachers  College  we  have  placed  our 
„^  ^  instructors  and  students  in  actual  competition  as  to  which 

J^-  •  one  of  these  two  groups  can  outdo  the  other  in  the  kind 

'« -  and  significance  of  cooperation  offered. 

C ,.  Some  weeks  ago  the  faculty  asked  the  students  to  make 

C  "^  ,  a  cooperative  study  and  statement  of  the  qualities  and  char- 

is-  acteristics  of  an  ideal  normal  school  teacher,   as  seen  by 

the   future  teachers  under  his  instruction.     The  students, 
^"  •  of  course,  were  eager   for  the  chance,  and  in  return  the 

>  ^   ■  faculty  was  asked  to  make  a  good  blueprint  sketch  of  the 

'— fc-4|  qualities  and  characteristics  of  an  ideal  normal  school  stu- 

1r— jf  dent.     Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  Trenton  had 

the  faculty  been  so  attentive  to  what  a  representative  of 
j;     -  the  student  body  had  to  say  as  they  were  that  morning  in 

^    ■•  the  scho'jl  assembly  when  the  two  reports  were  given.    And 

't  _;  although   normal   students   are   always    interested   in    what 

faculty  meml>ers  say,  they  seemed  more  than  usually  atten- 
tive on  the  morning  when  the  representative  of  our  faculty 
spoke  to  them  on  their  own  interests. 

As  sjxjkesman  for  the  students,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  list 
a  number  of  qualities  that  we  thought  constituted  an  ideal 
teacher.  We  passed  very  quickly  over  the  standard  traits: 
tacl  and  courtesy  and  patience  and  the  rest.  Cooperation  of 
the  faculty  member  with  the  students  summarizes  the  points 
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we  emphasized.  Li  cur  c;^:n::'  5."  :ir^  iracher  wil  wotfe 
with,  his  students  in.  outlin:::;'  "-lit  nurse  for  the  yesr  anc 
the  method  to  be  ptirsued  in.  cavaing  the  reqcirri  rr:  _r.i 
We  thought  that  an  ideal  teacher  -woold  be  sl-^x^yi  : ;  rr_r2:i: 
::  the  short  length  of  time  at  hand  to  givt  iit:_-2".r  :ri_:iui^ 
ia  teaching,  and  would  consequently  fill  t--:'  rur-:r  '.'.s. 
worthwhile  material  and  valuable  sirb't;:  ::  i:'t:  '  t  ir- 
heved  that  an  ideal  teacher  wc-ui  ::::eri:t  -  .:r.  --_5  _-:_- 
dents  in  giving  them  enco-rr2-^r:r-rr:  i-;;'.r  f:i;.i.  .^r.^;  ;: 
work  in  which  they  were  iuidresicc  ir^i  ".-i.i  ijit-  :.t^-^zL 
later  to  pursue  voluntarily. 

We  emphasized  that  each  teacher  in  each  of  his  classes 
was  under  the  observation  of  a  group  of  embryonic  teachers. 
and  that  he  would  treat  every  lesson  he  caught  as  a  "  model  '* 
lesson,  embodying  the  correct  application  of  principles  of 
iostruction  that  he  had  laid  down  in  lectures  or  disoissicns 
with  the  class. 

On  the  other  side  c:  :..t  i.irfr;  .  :\e  :i:.u:  ::e  i.. 
equally  clear-cut  picture  of  w.-.i:  ::::i:::u:ei  :/.e  ,:ri.  -ro- 
dent. They  thought  that  an  ice.il  iv.:irr.:  rv.:5:  ~:r.  ::'  i-. 
have  a  reasonable  i::::.;:;:  ::  .:\:e  ,:er:e  in  :-;  i::  :.::; 
and  ambition  t:  '^r;::-.-.t  i  -::t- 
tied  that  an  ice.il  ;:.:i;:::  "^':.:1: 
mindedness  and  cooperaticr.  T. 
student  would  be  sincere  and  honest;  tha.z 
health,  initiative  and  poise :  and  that  he  wc-.: 
thusiastic,  and  attractive  in  person.  They  r 
he  would  have  habits  of  industrv  ::c.i:  "s  :!■ 
regularly  the  work  assigned  ano  : .-.  : : : .-.  _-  : 


work  assigned.  They  regarded  as  essenaal.  active  cicis:::-: 
participation  and  the  power  of  5;l:-::lr!:ljr.-  Z::  >...:r.v,c-r- 
izing.  they  said  that  the  most  ce.-..\.llr  r-ce  ::  jv.ior;-.:  .5 
one  who  has  a  habit  of  indastn.-  motivated  by  an  o.r:r.:or 
of  willingness  to  learn  and  an  enthu^  ..j--  .i?  r":  -  :•  •-.  lef  -- 
able  personal  cliaracterisdcs. 
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With  each  speaker  presenting  his  view,  that  is,  indicating 
in  a  kindly  and  considerate  manner  just  what  his  group 
thought  the  other  group  ought  to  do  and  to  be,  a  tre- 
mendously thought-provoking  and  therefore  healthy  situa- 
tion was  created.  I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
instructors  considered  earnestly  and  attentively  the  student 
portrayal  of  an  ideal  teacher.  I  am  sure  that  the  student 
body  considered  carefully  and  thoughtfully  the  faculty's 
description  of  an  ideal  student.  I  consider  it  of  great  sig- 
nificance that  a  teacher-training  institution  can  have  its 
faculty  and  its  students  see  themselves — not  as  the  other  side 
sees  them  (that  might  not  be  pleasant!) — but  as  the  other 
side  would  like  to  see  them,  I  consider  it  a  significant  event 
in  our  school  life  that  the  faculty  and  student  body  could 
meet  squarely  and  openly  and  discuss  each  other  with  each 
other,  in  an  atmosphere  that  demanded  fairness  and  sought 
for  complete  understanding. 

Your  faculty  and  student  body  can  have  three  relation- 
ships :  1 .  They  can  fight  each  other.  2.  They  can  build  a 
wall  between  to  separate  each  group  from  the  other.  3. 
They  can  work  together  as  comrades.  The  first  is  tragic, 
the  second  is  profitless,  the  third  is  ideal.  It  is  this  situation 
of  perfect  cooperation  that  we  at  Trenton  have  worked  to 
attain  and  to  keep. 

To  add  to  a  cooperative  program  the  zest  of  rivalry  only 
lightened  our  labors.  It  is  by  such  activities  as  I  have 
described  that  we  have  lifted  ourselves  into  a  school  life 
of  harmony  and  happiness,  where  the  smooth  running  of 
our  school  machinery  in  the  present  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  look  forward  and  prepare  for  the  even  brighter,  happier 
future  that  is  to  come. 

Miss  Ertel,  Association  Student  Chairman:  Well,  our 
student  program  is  under  way.  New  Jersey  has  given  us 
a  good  start.     Mr.  Cummings  has  shown  us  what  intra-in- 
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stitutional  competition  may  mean.  Now  we  are  to  see  what 
inter-state  competition  may  bring  forth  for  the  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Perry,  is  to  speak  for  one  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal schools  of  New  York  State,  the  Fredonia  State  Normal 
School.  His  subject  is  printed  on  your  program.  Mr. 
Perry,  President  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society. 

(b)  EMBRACING  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GAIN 
EXPERIENCE  AND  TO  RENDER  SERVICE  AT 
THE  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK,  STATE  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL 

LAWRENCE    PERRY 

President  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  address  you  in  behalf  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Fredonia  and  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers  Colleges  of  New  York  State.  I  am  very  much 
elated  about  the  success  of  a  project  in  student  organization 
recently  performed  in  this  state. 

The  project  simply  stated  is  this :  The  students  of  all 
the  teacher-training  institutions  of  New  York  State  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  entire 
work  of  their  respective  schools  during  a  two-day  period 
when  their  regular  officers  and  faculty  were  in  attendance 
at  the  State  Conference  in  Syracuse. 

The  students  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity.  Many 
of  them  had  listened  with  interest  to  the  accounts  of  such 
experiments  given  by  Dr.  Suhrie  and  were  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  similar  enterprise.  Although  student  govern- 
ment exists  in  some  form  in  all  schools,  never  before  had 
such  complete  control  been  given  over  to  the  student  body. 
That  they  appreciated  the  opportunity  and  respected  the 
task  has  been  proved  by  the  outcome  of  the  experiment. 

This  project  was  first  announced  in  Fredonia  by  Acting 
Principal  George  G.  McEwen  at  a  student  executive  meet- 
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ing.  He  mentioned  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  both 
to  run  the  school  and  to  entertain,  for  a  day,  the  Chautauqua 
County  Teachers  Convention.  On  his  advice,  the  first  step 
in  organization  was  the  election  of  a  principal  and  vice  prin- 
cipal. A  nominating  committee  comprised  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Freshman,  Junior,  and  Senior  classes  pre- 
pared a  slate  of  candidates.  The  student  body  chose  their 
officers  from  these  candidates.  These  were  from  the  Senior 
Class,  since  the  nominating  committee  thought  it  wise  for 
upper-classmen  to  direct  the  work. 

The  organization  was  then  builded  from  the  top  down. 
The  students  of  the  various  departments  met  in  assigned 
rooms  during  one  chapel  period  and  elected  from  their  num- 
ber a  Department  Director.  These  directors  in  turn  organ- 
ized their  departments  by  appointing  teachers  in  the  grades 
and  calling  popular  elections  of  teachers  in  each  of  the 
teacher  training  classes.  The  Department  Directors  were 
required  to  make  out  daily  programs  of  work  tabulated 
under  the  headings  of — Grade,  Room,  Student  Teacher, 
Subject,  and  Period.  These  programs  were  placed  on  a 
large  bulletin  in  the  office,  and  by  them  it  was  possible  to 
tell  immediately  who  was  teaching  in  a  certain  grade  or  class 
at  any  period  of  the  day  and  what  subject  was  being  taught. 

A  General  Secretary  was  appointed  and  three  typists  as- 
signed to  her.  Her  duties  were  to  direct  the  mimeographing 
of  report  sheets,  make  general  summaries,  and  prepare  and 
file  the  general  report. 

The  General  Report  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  con- 
tains the  History  of  the  Organization,  Outline  of  the  Or- 
ganization, Organization  and  General  Account  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  second  is  concerned  with  detailed  reports 
of  departments  and  classes.  The  report  sheets  were  given 
out  in  three  forms :  grade,  teacher-training,  and  depart- 
mental. The  grade  report  contains  the  attendance,  names 
of  all  teachers  who  taught  in  that  grade,  what  they  taught. 
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when  they  taught  it,  and  general  remarks  about  the  work. 
The  teacher-training  report  includes  attendance,  outline  of 
work,  and  remarks.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  Department 
Director  to  collect  the  reports  of  his  department  and  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  secretary,  together  with  his  own,  promptly 
at  the  close  of  school.  His  report  outlined  work  done  by 
the  department  and  the  work  done  by  him. 

The  first  day  of  student  administration  went  very  well. 
The  students  were  proud  of  their  achievement  and  eager 
for  the  test  of  the  next  day's  work.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Freshmen  and  Juniors  would  be  excused  for  the  follow- 
ing day  to  make  room  for  the  convention. 

The  visitors  began  to  fill  the  school  lobby  early  on  the 
morning  of  October  12th,  but  they  found  everything  in 
readiness  for  them.  Tables  and  chairs  for  registration  were 
conveniently  located  to  avoid  confusion,  and  book-men  were 
made  happy  by  thoughtful  arrangement  and  conservation  of 
space.  There  were  two  student  committees  active  in  the 
lobby:  the  first,  the  Information  Committee,  with  its  desk 
in  the  center  of  the  lobby;  and  the  second,  the  General 
Assignment  Committee  or,  better  still,  "  bell-hops."  The  in- 
formation desk  displayed  maps  of  the  three  floors  of  the 
school  and  behind  it  was  a  blackboard  on  which  were  written 
important  notices  of  the  convention. 

Seven  hundred  fifty  people  assembled  in  the  chapel  for 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  convention,  which  took  place  at 
the  scheduled  time.  This  was  an  unusual  feat  for  this  con- 
vention and  one  which  speaks  well  for  the  students.  After 
a  short  entertainment  and  an  address  of  welcome  by  the 
student  principal,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  allow  the  visi- 
tors to  observe.  The  grade  rooms  were  crowded  with  ob- 
servers, but  everyone  was  comfortably  seated ;  for  whenever 
there  was  a  shortage  of  chairs,  the  teacher  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assignment  Committee  who  made  prompt  deliveries. 
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The  business  of  this  day  we  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tion or  confusion,  and  the  visitors  remarked  about  the 
hospitality  and  efficiency  of  the  students.  There  was  one 
problem  in  discipline,  however.  During  the  rush  of  the  day 
a  boy  from  the  primary  grades  sought  to  interview  the  prin- 
cipal. He  had  been  kept  after  school  but  had  escaped 
through  an  open  window.  This,  indeed,  was  a  misdemeanor, 
but  to  make  matters  worse  he  cried  in  the  office.  This  was 
the  only  disciplinary  problem  brought  to  our  attention.  The 
children  seemed  to  realize  the  part  that  they  must  play  and 
all  teachers   reported   excellent   behavior. 

The  reports  were  filed  and  indexed,  letters  mailed,  and 
after  signs  of  "  Welcome  Faculty  "  had  been  placed  in  the 
corridors,  school  was  closed  for  the  day. 

Monday  morning  the  students  relinquished  their  control 
of  the  school,  after  presiding  over  chapel.  They  bade  their 
faculty  welcome  and  commented  on  the  success  of  their 
venture  and  their  appreciation  of  the  task  given  to  them. 
The  general  summary  was  read  and  the  General  Report 
dedicated  and  presented  to  Acting  Principal  George  C. 
McEwen  and  the  faculty.  Mr.  McEwen  in  turn  congratu- 
lated the  student  body  on  its  success  and  closed  the  exer- 
cises by  reading  letters  of  commendation  from  members  of 
the  convention. 

We  had  our  chance,  we  succeeded  and  we  were  happy. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  given  another  opportunity 
when  the  faculty  were  sent  out  by  the  State  Department 
for  two  days  of  visiting  schools.  We  followed  the  same 
outline  under  new  officers  and  met  with  equal  success. 

Do  I  believe  that  this  experiment  was  a  success  ?  Yes ! 
Do  I  believe  it  a  worth-while  enterprise  ?  Yes !  Do  I 
believe  it  should  be  practiced  again?  Yes,  if  the  necessity 
should  arise  again  and  if  the  right  precautions  are  taken 
and  proper  plans  made.  Do  I  believe  that  the  American 
youth  is  shiftless,  lazy,  irresponsible,  and  immoral?     No! 
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Youth  does  not  reflect  the  ideals  of  many  of  our  noveHsts 
and  sensational  speakers.  Youth  is  radical  and  uses  every 
opportunity  to  realize  its  ambition,  but  youth  still  aims 
high  and  it  aims  to  please !  I  voice  the  thoughts  of  millions 
when  I  say — Youth  is  proud  of  its  youth ! 

Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  A  little 
while  ago  we  heard  from  the  oldest  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  of  New  Jersey,  the  one  at  Trenton.  Now  we  are 
to  hear  from  the  youngest,  the  one  at  Glassboro,  down  in 
the  "  Piney  Woods."  The  second  New  Jersey  speaker,  like 
the  first  one,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  names,  will  have 
some  of  that  quality  of  eloquence  which  we  associate  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin.  Miss  Gaffney  is  president 
of  the  Student  Council  in  her  school. 

(c)  THE  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  OUR 
PLAN  OF  APPRENTICE  TEACHING  IN  THE 
GLASSBORO,  NEW  JERSEY,  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AS  SEEN  BY  A  STUDENT 

KATHRYN   GAFFNEY 

President  Student-Council 

Imagine  my  embarrassment  and  dismay  when  two  weeks 
ago  I  was  asked  to  talk  to  you  on  the  points  of  strength 
and  weakness  of  our  apprentice  teaching,  as  a  student  sees 
them.  Imagine  me,  a  student,  bravely  proclaiming  the  weak- 
nesses of  thirty-two  faculty  members,  the  entire  training 
department,  thirty  different  school  systems,  and  two  hun- 
dred teachers  in  the  state.  Then  the  thought  occurred  to 
me — "  Why  not  let  my  classmates  cooperate  in  making  this 
speech?  Certainly  two  hundred  people  can  do  better  than 
one."  A  class  period  was  turned  over  to  a  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

One  girl  arose  and  bravely  declared,  "  I  consider  myself 
one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses.  After  all  the  training  we 
had  in  our  Junior  year  toward  developing  initiative,  shar- 
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ing  responsibility,  and  cultivating  leadership,  I  went  to  my 
school  and  quietly  sat  for  five  days  and  didn't  see  anything 
to  be  done.  Then  I  wondered  why  I  was  bored.  I  had 
taught  five  or  six  weeks  before  I  began  to  realize  what 
practice  teaching  really  means." 

Another  girl  said  that  the  attitude  of  her  critic  teacher 
was  one  of  the  things  she  would  always  remember.  "  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  waiting  all  her  life  for  me  to 
arrive.  I  was  introduced  to  the  children  as  the  '  teacher ' 
who  had  come  to  help  her.  There  were  welcome  posters 
around  the  room  which  the  pupils  had  made.  Honestly,  I 
felt  so  proud  I  could  have  set  the  world  on  fire." 

Miss  A ,  who  was  sitting  next  to  her,  stood  up.    "  It's 

too  bad  critics  are  not  all  like  that.  Mine  seemed  to  think 
I  was  her  right  hand  man.  Besides  teaching,  she  gave  me 
all  the  extra  things  to  do ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  super- 
visor, who  tactfully  worked  with  my  critic  and  me,  no  doubt 
I'd  now  have  a  shingle  up  proclaiming  me  the  ideal  *  Jack  of 
All  Trades.' " 

"  I  like  the  ten  weeks  between  our  two  practice  periods, 
which  we  spend  in  Normal  School,"  voiced  another.  "  I 
like  the  idea  of  working  out,  with  the  instructors,  the  prob- 
lems which  we  discover  in  practice  teaching." 

From  somewhere  in  the  room  I  heard,  "  The  attitude  of 
the  children  made  my  ten  weeks  of  training,  one  happy 
adventure.  Since  I  have  come  back  to  Normal  School,  I 
have  received  twenty  letters  from  individual  children.  They 
all  seem  to  miss  me  so." 

Beneath  the  contributions  of  each  girl  in  my  class  there 
seemed  to  run  that  major  chord  of  joy  in  the  friendly, 
cooperative  attitude  of  their  associates.  Some  girls  admitted 
they  had  been  afraid  that  first  term.  Most  of  us  were  in 
the  same  state.  We  were  as  afraid  as  any  amateur  entering 
an  enterprise.  We  looked  green,  acted  green,  and  were 
green.    And  deep  down  in  the  consciousness  of  each  one  of 
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us  there  was  a  little  goblin  who  seemed  to  say — "  The  king- 
dom of  Childhood  is  yours.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  " 

Our  students  have  ten  weeks  in  which  to  answer  this 
impertinent  question — ten  weeks  in  a  typical  New  Jersey 
school  room  with  thirty  or  forty  real  children  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  room-teacher  known  as  a  critic,  and 
the  supervisor  from  the  practice  department.  Following 
this  term  we  go  back  to  Normal  School  for  ten  weeks  of 
study.  Then  with  a  glow  of  anticipation  and  an  enriched 
knowledge,  we  embark  on  another  ten  weeks'  voyage  in  an 
entirely  different  situation. 

In  our  Junior  year  we  are  given  glimpses  of  the  fairyland 
of  childhood  through  our  contacts  with  the  demonstration 
school.  We  observe,  study  an  individual  child,  assume 
lunchroom  and  playground  responsibility,  and,  in  our  regu- 
lar classes,  we  work  through  the  problems  which  confront 
us  in  our  own  study  with  the  children.  And  so  it  is  with 
an  immeasurable  enthusiasm  and  a  real  drive  to  try  every- 
thing that  we  go  forth  from  Glassboro  to  our  first  term  of 
practice  teaching. 

How  well  I  remember  my  first  day  as  a  teacher !  Just  on 
the  dot  of  eight,  I  met  the  superintendent  of  the  school  to 
which  I  had  been  assigned.  I  was  just  bubbling  over.  "  His 
Honor "  came  in,  grunted  a  "Good-morning ! "  and  com- 
pletely ignored  me.  By  ten-thirty  I  had  begun  to  think 
superintendents  must  be  busy  people,  and  that  I  wasn't  so 
important  after  all.  I  approached  him  timidly  and  proffered 
him  an  introduction.  He  grinned  (How  human  he  was 
after  all!)  He  greeted  me  cordially  and  ushered  me  into  my 
room. 

I  began  work  immediately,  and  for  ten  weeks  I  tried  to 
mean  something  to  my  children.  During  that  time  my  critic 
gave  me  much  attention.  She  helped  me  plan  my  work. 
She  carefully  checked  and  rechecked  all  the  plans  I  wrote. 
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She  observed  my  teaching  and  gave  me  helpful  criticism. 
The  supervisor  from  Normal  School  visited  me  regularly.  In 
conferences  in  which  my  critic  participated,  she  criticized 
and  gave  me  suggestions  for  improvement.  Together  we 
seemed  to  form  a  little  symphonic  trio.  Sometimes  there 
were  discords,  but  then  it  was  like  the  modern  symphony 
quite  all  right  when  you  got  used  to  it  and  could  under- 
stand it. 

I  think  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  our  system  is  the 
opportunity  we  have  for  getting  acquainted  with  individual 
children.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  leaving  them.  One  little 
boy  met  the  supervisor  from  Glassboro  in  the  hall  of  his 
school  after  one  of  my  classmates  had  returned  to  Normal 

School.    He  said,  "How  is  Miss  A ?    'Gee,  she  was  a 

good  teacher.     When  is  she  coming  back  ?  " 

Of  course  there  are  weaknesses  in  our  plan  of  training. 
1.  We  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  hundred  class- 
room teachers  who  can  assume  the  responsibility  of  training 
students.  Although  the  teacher  is  carefully  selected,  she  is 
not  always  as  consistently  successful  with  one  student  as 
with  another.  But  how  could  she  be  versatile  enough  to 
adapt  herself  to  all  the  varying  personalities  of  the  students 
with  whom  she  must  work !  2.  The  visits  of  the  super- 
visors are  necessarily  less  numerous  than  they  would  be  if 
it  were  possible  for  each  supervisor  to  have  fewer  students 
to  observe.  3.  Schoolroom  methods  vary  in  the  different 
fystems  to  which  practice  students  go  and,  occasionally  a 
student  finds  it  not  easy  to  carry  out  her  ideals  in  a  formal 
classroom. 

But  the  points  of  strength  far  outweigh  the  weaknesses. 
The  children  we  teach  are  one  hundred  per  cent  public 
school  stock.  Each  student  has  an  individual  critic.  We 
have  as  many  as  eight  people  who  supervise  and  help  us  dur- 
ing our  twenty  weeks.     The  placing  of  students  is  given 
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careful  consideration.     They  are  assigned   where  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  be  given  the  greatest  opportunity  to  grow. 
In  brief  the  weaknesses  of  our  apprentice  training  are 
evident  in: 

(1)  The  difficulty  of  finding  enough  competent  critic 
teachers 

(2)  The  limited  number  of  visits  made  by  the  super- 
visors because  of  the  number  of  girls  assigned  to  each  one 

(3)  The  uncertain  standards  of  classroom  instruction  in 
the  rooms  in  which  we  practice. 

And  the  points  of  strength: 

(1)  The  particular  attention  given  the  placing  of  each 
student-teacher  or  "  apprentice." 

(2)  The  attention  and  specific  training  made  possible  by 
having  one  critic  exclusively  for  one  girl 

(3)  The  experience  afforded  students  of  working  with 
two  typical  groups  of  pupils  in  two  different  grades  for 
two  periods  of  ten  weeks  each,  with  full  responsibility 

(4)  The  different  supervision  made  possible  through  the 
regular  visits  of  the  supervisors  and  members  of  the  Nor- 
mal School   faculty 

(5)  The  cooperative  solving  by  faculty  and  students  of 
the  actual  problems  met  in  the  field  by  the  student-teachers, 
thus  fashioning  the  course  of  study  to  fit  our  needs. 

But  to  me,  the  greatest  strength  is  the  splendid  "  pull- 
together  "  of  all  the  people  concerned.  Glassboro  is  known 
as  the  family  school  and  it  operates  in  a  family  way.  New 
students  feel  at  home  instantly.  Little  sisters  soon  share 
in  the  joys  and  responsibilities  of  their  big  sisters.  But, 
like  any  successful  family,  there  must  be  some  definite  force 
that  holds  it  together.  There  must  be,  and  there  is,  a  bond 
that  will  insure  strength  and  power  and  growth  and  happi- 
ness of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  state.  Without  it,  teach- 
ing would  be  useless.     That  bond  is  cooperation ! 
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Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  And  now 
we  are  to  hear  from  New  England  and  from  Massachusetts 
which  was  the  first  state  to  establish  normal  schools  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Miss  Mary  Chambers  is  President  of 
the  School  and  Society  League  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Lowell. 

(d)  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  THROUGH  STU- 
DENT ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  LOWELL,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MARY   CHAMBERS 

President   of   the  School  and   Society   League 

""*"'  I  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  normal  school  is 

•jj;;;;'  '  the  training  of  its  students  to  become  responsible  members 

S*!!  of  society.    This  training  can  be  made  effective  through  the 

'  J''  I  cooperation  of  the  students  in  the  activities  and  the  govern- 

;;;""',  '  ment  of  the  school.    Through  our  many  activities  we  strive, 

•"«""  first,  to  develop  the  student's  ethical  character;  and  second, 

,«*,,.  to  cultivate  those  qualities  which  will  give  her  professional 

,«1|  power. 

m»  I  will  discuss  some  of  our  most  important  student  activi- 

"1  ties.    As  soon  as  a  student  or  a  teacher  becomes  a  member 

""'SI 
'"  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  she  automatically  becomes  a 

'««•«  member  of  our  school  government,  the  School  and  Society 

"pm  League.     The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  foster  stu- 

™«..|  dent  activities,  to  maintain  good  government  in  the  school, 

■"•«»  to  cultivate  high  ideals  of  conduct,  and  to  prepare  future 

teachers  for  effective  service  in  the  community,  by  the 
development  of  self  control,  courtesy,  cooperation,  respect 
for  and  obedience  to  lawful  authority.  The  School  and 
Society  League  consists  of  an  executive  council  and  section 
officers.  The  council  is  made  up  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Traffic  Chairman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Social 
Chairman,  Community  Chairman,  and  Head  Hostess.  Each 
section  has  three  officers :   a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Host- 
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ess.  Whenever  necessary,  these  officers  are  aided  in  their 
work  by  faculty  advisers.  In  this  way  a  splendid  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  has  grown  up  among 
teachers  and  students. 

Another  student  activity  is  the  "  Morning  Assembly  Pro- 
grams," which  are  successfully  presented  by  the  students 
themselves.  The  subjects  of  discussion  are  usually  worked 
out  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  These  talks  are  given 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings,  after  chapel  exercises. 
Students  from  all  three  classes  participate  in  them.  The 
first  year  girls  read  selected  articles.  The  second  year  girls 
read  their  own  essays.  Talks  on  current  books  and  authors 
and  interesting  events  of  the  day  are  also  given.  The  Third 
year  girls  give  prepared  talks  without  notes.  These  assem- 
bly programs  give  our  girls  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves before  their  colleagues  and  thus  develop  poise  and 
professional  attitude. 

"A  teacher  must  be  physically  as  well  as  mentally  fit." 
It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  we  have  our  Athletic 
Association,  in  which  the  faculty  are  associated  and  the  stu- 
dents are  active  members.  It  is  managed  by  the  students, 
the  head  of  our  Physical  Education  department  being  ad- 
viser. The  aim  of  this  organization  is  mass  athletics.  We 
have  over  90%  voluntary  enrollment  for  after-school  ath- 
letics. Every  afternoon  from  3:15  to  4:30  our  gym  is  in 
use,  and  when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  we  play  on  the  athletic 
field.  Our  athletic  program  is,  hockey  in  the  fall,  basketball 
in  the  winter,  tennis,  bowling,  and  minor  sports  in  the 
spring.  Twenty  girls  are  selected  during  their  graduating 
year  to  act  as  coaches  for  these  sports.  Through  these  ac- 
tivities, such  qualities  as  leadership,  cooperation,  and  team- 
work are  developed  to  a  marked  degree. 

Our  clubs  play  a  notable  part  in  the  program  of  school 
activities.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  a 
hobby,  as  the  object  is  to  help  us  in  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
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time.  The  clubs  are  carried  on  by  the  students  under  the 
direction  of  faculty  advisers.  They  demonstrate,  from  time 
to  time,  activities  appropriate  to  their  purposes.  They  also 
entertain  socially  through  teas  and  luncheons.  Thus  our 
clubs  contribute  much  to  our  social  growth. 

No  school  program  is  complete  without  its  social  activi- 
ties. In  addition  to  our  five  dancing  parties,  to  which  our 
men  friends  are  invited,  we  have  a  form  of  entertainment 
which  prepares  us  future  teachers  for  participating  in  Par- 
ent-Teachers' Associations  and  for  other  social  duties  in  the 
community.  Each  section  in  its  graduating  year  gives  a 
"  Section  Party,"  planned,  directed,  and  carried  out  by  the 
girls  themselves,  with  the  advice  of  a  faculty  member.  These 
enjoyable  entertainments  have  given  the  student-audience  a 
high  standard  which  they  seek  to  carry  over  into  their  pro- 
3*  I  '  f essional  life.     The  participants  themselves  have  grown  in 

\ '  initiative,  poise,  and  power  of  organization. 

In  general,  participation  in  our  school  and  community 
affairs  offers  abundant  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of 
such  democratic  qualities  as  initiative,  team  work,  fair  play, 
responsibility,  and  sound  judgment — in  short,  wise  leader- 
ship and  discriminating  followership.  Do  you  not  agree  that 
these  are  the  qualities  which  should  be  possessed  by  a  suc- 
cessful teacher?  Again,  through  these  activities  we  students 
have  come  to  realize  that  we  are  vital  factors  in  our  school 
and  community  life.  We  feel  that  we  have  gained  during 
our  course  in  the  normal  school  a  spirit  and  habit  of  co- 
operation that  will  enable  us  to  teach  and  live  successfully 
in  the  community  to  which  we  are  called. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  The  young  people  at  this  table 
who  are  my  associates  in  wielding  these  numerous  gavels 
want  me  to  take  full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  per- 
formance of  their  elders  who  are  to  appear  before  you  as 
speakers.  After  hearing  the  first  four  of  the  student  speak- 
ers I  should  feel  deep  concern  lest  our  adult  speakers  might 
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show  up  badly  by  contrast  with  the  "  flaming  youth  "  with 
their  flaming  eloquence,  had  these  adult  speakers  not  been 
chosen,  as  they  have  been,  with  very  great  care.  Before 
announcing  the  next  number  I  want  to  ask  these  several 
associates  of  mine  to  read  several  telegrams  which  have  been 
received.     Mr.   Donovan,  first. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:    From  the 
President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  Detroit, 
Michigan,    April    19,    1929,    Frank    Cody,    Superintendent 
Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Bernard  Donovan, 

Associate  Chairman  of  Normal  School  Conference, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City: 

"Congratulations.  May  your  Spring  Conference  open  and 
start  with  a  bang.  How  times  have  changed.  Faculties  and 
students  now  really  enjoy  getting  together.  You  have  my 
best  wishes." 

Frank  Cody 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  Dr.  Cody  is  in  a  figurative  as 
well  as  in  a  literal  sense  a  "  good  scout "  and  his  interest  in 
the  work  of  this  conference  and  of  these  young  people  is 
very  genuine. 

Next  we  shall  hear  from  Mr.   Leonard. 

Mr.   Leonard,  Associate  Student   Chadrmun:    From   the 
President  of  the  National  Education  Association: 
State  Teachers  College 
Maryville,  Missouri 

April   19,   1929 
Mr.  Edward  Leonard, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City: 

My  warmest  greetings  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Student  Section  of  the  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College 
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Conference.  The  future  of  the  N.  E.  A.  as  an  organized 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  educational  service  throughout 
the  country  will  be  secure  when  the  young  people  preparing 
in  our  teacher  training  colleges  for  educational  service  have 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  organized  themselves  as  you 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  have  done 
to  provide  for  the  discussion  of  educational  problems  and 
to  work   for  their  solution. 

Uel  W.  Lamkin^ 
President  of  the  National  Education  Association 

As  students  in  the  teacher  training  institutions  of  the 
country  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  this  year  is  a  Teachers  College  President. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  And  now  we  shall  hear  from 
Miss  Ertel. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman: 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

April  18,  1929 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ertel, 
Care  Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City: 

Congratulations  upon  educational  opportunities  such  as 
have  never  been  enjoyed  and  educational  responsibilities 
such  as  have  never  been  assumed  by  prospective  teachers. 
The  schools  of  today  must  teach  live  subjects  in  a  live  way 
to  live  children  who  are  to  create  a  new  world  vocationally, 
civically,  and  socially. 

Albert  E.  Winship, 
Editor  Journal  of  Education 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  We  have  very  much  hoped  that 
Dr.  Winship  might  be  a  special  guest  here  tonight,  along 
with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  friend 
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of  long  standing,  but  increasing  years  and,  I  regret  to  believe, 
failing  health,  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  with 
us.  You  young  people  have  not  known  Dr.  Winship  as 
some  of  us  here  have  been  privileged  to  know  him  for 
many  years,  but  I  shall  recommend  that  a  telegram  be  sent 
to  him  immediately  assuring  him  not  only  of  our  continued 
admiration,  but  of  your  good  will. 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  to  read  for  you 
a  message  which  he  has  at  our  request  put  into  form  for 
sending  as  a  night  letter  to  Dr.  Winship  in  Boston.  This 
message  he  will  now  read. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  President  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers Colleges: 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Winship, 
Editor  Journal  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Nearly  1000  normal  school  students  and  faculty  members 
assembled  in  a  conference-banquet  in  this  city  having  co- 
operation as  its  central  theme  are  conscious  of  the  nation- 
wide influence  your  notable  career  has  wielded  in  fostering 
such  cooperation.  We  cordially  salute  you  and  despatch 
a  hearty  "God  bless  you "  with  the  hope  that  many  more 
years  of  such  active  influence  may  be  granted  you.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Rockwell.  This 
message  will  be  sent  as  a  night  letter  over  the  signatures 
of  the  writer  and  of  the  toastmaster  and  the  Associate  Stu- 
dent Chairmen  of  this  banquet  conference  group.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 


''**. 
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We  have  also  received  the  following  telegram: 

Lexington,  Kentucky, 

April  18,  1929 
Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie, 
Chairman  Normal  School  Conference, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City: 

Regret  exceednigly  I  cannot  get  back  for  Saturday  ses- 
sion. Am  sure  you  are  having  very  successful  conference 
as  usual.     Greetings  to  the  good  friends. 

William  C.  Bagley 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meredith,  State  Commission  of  Education  in 
Connecticut,  a  staunch  friend  of  this  conference  whose 
state  teacher  training  forces  are  here  in  numbers  has  been  at 
our  speakers'  table  on  all  former  occasions.  He  too,  sends 
a  telegram  expressing  regrets  at  his  inability  to  be  present 
at  this  banquet  and  with  it  a  message  of  congratulations  on 
the  achievements  of  this  conference  and  of  good  will  to  all 
these  young  people  and  their  guests. 

Appropriate  replies  will  be  sent  to  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen whose  presence  on  former  occasions  has  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  our  banqueters  and  whose 
absence  tonight  is  greatly  regretted. 

And  now  we  shall  be  favored  with  a  solo  by  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Qancy,  Tenor,  of  New  York  City. 

5.  VOCAL  SOLO,  Henry  J.  Clancy,  Tenor,  formerly  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

"A  Spirit  Flower,"  by  Campbell-Tipton 

"  Thank  God  for  a  Garden,"  by  Del  Rieggo 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Taastmaster:  Fortunately  there  are  present 
tonight  a  score  of  presidents  of  teacher  training  institutions 
and  scores  of  faculty  members  who  have  been  sitting  with 
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their  respective  student  delegations,  singing  mirth  making 
school  songs  with  them  and  (would  you  believe  it?)  joining 
with  them  in  antiphonal  yelling.  We  knew  that  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  this  your  elders  could  be  rejuvenated  (and 
rejuvenalized)  more  quickly  than  in  the  home  scenes  and 
we  hoped  that  they  would  show  themselves  as  young  as 
you  and  I  are.  They  have  done  so.  And  isn't  it  fortunate 
that  we  had  agreed  from  the  beginning  that  no  adult  who 
was  not  adolescent  should  be  invited  to  sing  or  to  speak  on 
this  program.  Mr.  Clancey  has  completely  qualified  and  I 
know  the  others  will  also. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  general  word  about  the 
next  speaker.  Mr.  Cameron  Beck  has  shown  very  great 
consideration  to  this  student  conference  and  to  the  toast- 
master.  When  I  first  invited  him  it  was  not  clear  that  a 
combination  of  happy  circumstances  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be 
here.  When  later  I  asked  him  to  accept  a  considerable 
reduction  in  his  time  allotment  he  very  generously  and 
graciously  consented  to  do  so.  And  so  I  can  well  under- 
stand why  it  is  true  that  as  a  convention  speaker  he  is  most 
esteemed  throughout  the  entire  country  among  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  such  programs  as  this.  Miss  Ertel,  my 
associate,  is  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  The  next 
speaker,  I  understand,  likes  best  to  have  some  young  person 
introduce  him.  I  hope  I  am  still  young  enough  to  qualify, 
I  am  told  that  throughout  the  United  States  he  is  considered 
the  man  most  capable  of  interpreting  the  impulses  of  youth 
to  their  elders.  The  youth  of  today  is  fundamentally  the 
same  as  yesterday.  He  comes  from  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  I  am  not  very  well  versed  in  stocks  and  bonds 
but  we'll  soon  find  out  whether  he  is  a  "  bull "  or  a  "  bear." 
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6.  TEN   MINUTE  ADDRESS   ON:    UNDERSTAND- 
ING, THE  BASIS  OF  COOPERATION 

CAMERON  BECK 

Personnel  Director,  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Guest  of  Honor,  Ladies  and  G^ntle- 
men:  I  very  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  asked 
to  share  with  you  in  the  deliberations  of  this  important  con- 
ference. Not  often  has  it  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  such  an 
outstanding  group  of  citizens  who  are  making  such  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  civic,  the  cultural  and  educational 
life  of  the  nation.  For  after  all,  what  calling  is  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  teacher,  whose  work  is  that  of  sweetening, 
enriching,  and  enlarging  the  lives  of  others? 

I  come  tonight  as  a  bearer  of  greetings  from  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  financial  organizations, — an  organization  whose 
management  has  an  abiding  appreciation  of  and  respect  for 
the  services  rendered  by  our  educational  institutions  in  the 
development  of  an  efficient  leadership  for  tomorrow  out  of 
the  youth  of  today. 

Dr.  Suhrie  has  not  only  assigned  my  subject,  but  he  has 
also  set  the  time  limit  and  I  have  learned,  as  you  have,  that 
he  is  a  General  whose  orders  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 

"  Understanding,  the  Basis  of  Cooperation."  Surely,  it 
is  the  basis  of  all  successful  teaching.  Without  it,  Chaos 
would  face  the  business  world  tomorrow !  It  is  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  structure  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  I  have 
been  asked  many  times  what  is  our  Personnel  Policy? 
and  my  answer  is  based  on  the  statement  of  two  of  our 
Presidents : 

Seymour  L.  Cromwell,  our  former  president,  now  of 
sainted  memory,  looking  over  my  roller  top,  said  to  me: 
"Our  first  obligation  is  to  build  good  citizens.  If  we  can 
do  that  we  will  have  good  employees." 
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Our  present  President,  Mr.  E.  H.  H.  Simmons,  in  his 
notable  paper  before  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion, said :  "  When  you  realize  that  the  possibility  of  mould- 
ing the  character  of  future  citizens  and  advancing  them 
along  proper  lines  towards  the  goal  of  justifiable  and  hon- 
orable ambition  for  higher  and  better  things,  you  see  an 
opportunity  of  a  most  desirable  character.  Therefore,  the 
employment  of  the  youth  of  this  country  is  a  sacred  and 
patriotic  trust." 

Our  personnel  consists  of  2150  people.  Sixty-two  voca- 
tions are  represented.  In  this  group  of  workers  we  have 
the  largest  number  of  the  high  school  age  boy  on  the  pay- 
roll of  any  financial  organization  in  America.  Seven  years 
ago  in  this  group  of  junior  workers  we  had  one  lad  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  with  the  equivalent  of  a  secondary 
education;  today,  because  of  Understanding, — graduates 
from  279  secondary  schools  from  31  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  represented.  This  year,  of  the  juniors  in 
our  employ  in  evening  schools,  70  per  cent  are  enrolled  in 
schools  of  college  or  university  standing. 

And,  what  has  happened  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  could 
happen  in  every  business  concern  in  this  country,  if  top 
management  would  take  an  individual  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  their  junior  employees.  Now  this  has  not  happened — 
because  some  wise  man  put  it  into  a  book  of  rules.  It  has 
been  brought  about  because  we  found  that  Understanding 
is  the  Basis  of  Cooperation. 

Who  are  the  leaders  in  Wall  street  that  men  turn  to  with 
their  problems?  Are  they  cold,  calculating  intellects  that 
travel  ruthlessly  over  others?    I  think  not. 

Not  long  since  I  sat  in  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  one  of  America's  greatest  banks.  We  were  talking, 
— not  of  finance,  as  you  might  suppose — but  of  the  young- 
sters in  Wall  Street.    Turning  to  me,  he  said :    "  I  suppose 
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the  boys  down  here  see  me  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
They  do  not  see  me  as  the  lad  walking  to  his  $3  a  week 
job  down  here,  because  he  could  not  afford  carfare.  Still, 
in  my  memory,  is  my  mammy  fixing  my  lunch  and  slipping 
it  intO'  my  pocket." 

I  stepped  into  the  next  office  and  was  with  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents.  I  am  told  that  at  41,  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  banking  minds  in  the  country.  I  saw  him,  not  as 
the  great  banker,  but  a  lad  inspired  by  a  teacher — walking 
the  Boston  Post  Road  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  Yale — 
asking  admission.  When  he  was  told  he  would  have  to 
attend  a  "  Prep  "  school  for  four  years' — his  only  question 
was :  "  Where's  the  Prep  School  ?"  He  worked  his  way 
through,  then  back  to  Yale  and  knocked  at  the  door.  He 
worked  his  way  through — today  at  41 — a  great  banker. 

What  led  Mr.  E.  H.  H.  Simmons,  President  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange — in  his  talk  to  our  boys — on  the 
life  and  service  of  our  former  President,  Mr.  Cromwell, — 
to  give  them  an  address  that  has  been  called  a  classic  ?  Thirty 
thousand  copies  we  have  sent  to  the  teachers  at  their  request. 
He  was  a  man  so  human  that  even  in  the  midst  of  an  8,000,- 
000  share  day,  any  boy  on  our  payroll  is  not  afraid  to 
approach  him.  Yet  it  was  not  long  ago  that  I  asked  a  lad 
who  came  to  me  in  a  high  school  with  a  real  problem,  why 
he  didn't  talk  it  over  with  his  high  school  principal.  And 
the  lad  said :  "  Prof,  hasn't  any  time  to  see  any  of  us  the 
moment  the  closing  bell  rings." 

What  led  Mr,  Whitney,  our  Vice-President  (and  a  Har- 
vard man),  at  our  Athletic  Dinner  to  introduce  William 
B.  Potts,  President  of  our  Building  Company,  as  the  most 
kindly  and  best  beloved  Governor  of  the  Stock  Exchange? 
Well,  I  like  to  think  of  him  the  day  when  George  was  at 
my  desk.  George  was  a  senior  of  a  Jersey  high  school,  who 
had  to  drop  out  of  school  to  help  at  home.  Asking  the  boy 
if  he  had  ever  had  his  eyes  examined  by  a  good  surgeon. 
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the  lad  told  me  they  could  not  afford  it.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  see  a  surgeon  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  they 
will  be  a  handicap  to  me  for  life." 

I  went  to  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  day,  and  asked  Mr.  Potts  if  he  knew  of  a  member 
who  knew  a  good  surgeon. 

"  Send  him  to  see  mine.  I  have  the  best  one  in  New 
York,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  the  surgeon  to  send  the  bill  to  me." 

Four  weeks  later  the  boy  was  back  in  his  home  town  with 
his  eyesight  restored. 

What  makes  Oliver  C.  Billings,  the  Chairman  of  my  own 
Committee,  a  great  man?  Well,  I  like  to  think  of  the  day 
when  in  the  pressure  of  a  busy  market,  a  member  called  a 
boy — who  gave  him  evidence  that  he  was  busy.  Well,  the 
member  forgot  himself  and  struck  the  boy!  He  didn't 
hurt  him.  The  story  reached  Mr.  Billings  and  instantly 
he  sought  out  the  member  and  told  him  he  would  have  to 
apologize  to  the  boy.  The  member  said,  "  Why,  he  is  an 
employee ;  I  am  a  member."  Mr.  Billings  said  to  him,  "I  will 
give  you  five  minutes  to  apologize  to  that  boy."  And  before 
members  and  employees,  a  member  of  the  Exchange  apolo- 
gized to  a  17-year-old  boy. 

Right  there  Understanding  became  the  basis  of  coopera- 
tion, for  the  boys  in  our  employ  (and,  oh,  how  keen  they 
are)  knew  that  management  was  on  their  side. 

The  men  whose  names  I  mention  occupy  enviable  posi- 
tions in  the  world  of  finance.  To  me  their  greatness  comes 
because  they  are  men  with  Understanding  Hearts. 

Yet  it  was  not  long  since  I  was  told  that  the  teachers  of 
a  certain  school  would  rather  contribute  $25  to  their  retire- 
ment fund  than  to  have  an  interview  with  their  own  prin- 
cipal. A  high  school  principal  told  me  the  hardest  thing 
he  had  to  do  was  to  stand  up  for  a  teacher  who  was  wrcmg 
and  discipline  a  child  who  was  right. 
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Sustain  a  teacher  who  is  wrong  and  discipUne  a  child  who 
is  right!  Not  once  has  our  Board  of  Governors  failed  to 
stand  by  a  boy  who  was  in  the  right. 

Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  rise  to  the  heights,  not  by 
criticism,  but  by  encouragement.  /  do  not  know  of  anything 
more  iniquitous  than  a  combination  of  a  keen  intellect  and  a 
cold  heart  placed  in  a  position  that  has  to  deal  with  human 
beings. 

We  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  world  that  is  being 
remade.  In  the  midst  of  these  perplexing  days,  what  a 
privilege  is  yours  in  dealing  with  youth  with  a  touch  of  gen- 
tleness !  For  after  all,  the  teachers  who  can  touch  life's 
commonplaces  will  make  life  glow  with  mystic  sweetness. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  high  school  principal  I  met  out  in 
Wisconsin.  When  I  went  into  his  school  I  asked  myself, 
"  Did  his  Board  of  Education  make  a  mistake  in  calling 
him?"  Oh,  the  danger  of  prejudgment.  I  saw  him  call  a 
hundred  children  by  their  first  names.  I  saw  them  gather 
about  him.    After  the  assembly,  I  went  into  his  office. 

Then  he  said  to  me,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  have  amounted 
to  very  much  as  a  teacher,  but  ten  years  ago  when  I  came 
here,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  send  a  handwritten  letter  each 
year  to  each  graduate — there's  a  thousand  of  them  now."  I 
said  to  him :  "  Tell  me,  Greatheart,  where  is  your  Treasure 
Chest  ?"  "  It's  over  in  the  corner."  Then  I  peeped.  Never 
will  I  forget  the  thrill ! 

The  first  letter  picked  at  random  read  like  this: 
"  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
Dear  Prof.: 

Do  you  know  I  don't  remember  a  single  thing 
you  taught  me  during  the  four  years  I  was  at  Nani- 
towoc  High — But,  Oh,  Man — what  an  influence 
your  life  has  been  on  mine." 
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When  I  entered  Hollywood,  California,  High  School  for 
the  first  time,  I  asked  two  lads  if  they  would  guide  me  to 
the  Principal's  office,  and,  between  the  door  and  the  office 
two  lads  I  had  met  but  a  moment  before  turned  to  me  and 
said :  "  Gee,  how  we  love  Doc  Snyder  1"  No  wonder 
there  is  no  discipline  problem  in  that  great  school.  An 
U derstanding  Heart  has  solved  the  problem. 

So  I  ask  to-night,  Are  you  to  be  teachers  with  Under- 
standing Hearts?  Some  of  you  have  come  from  seemingly 
desolate  fields  of  labor — others  from  great  centers  of  learn- 
ing and  culture.  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  care  where  under 
the  Providence  of  God  you  will  be  called  to  serve.  Just 
now  I  am  thinking  of  the  children  who  will  be  entrusted  to 
your  care. 

I  see  before  me  The  Rural  Children — in  the  frontier 
places.  Their  hands  outstretched  to  you — pleading  with  you 
to  guide  them  in  their  search  for  knowledge.  I  hear  the 
cry  of  the  children  of  Disadvantage  who  still  toil  on  under 
men  in  indusry  who  would  dehumanize  them  for  profits. 
They  must  not  wonder  if  you  have  heard  their  call  for 
help.  I  see  that  vast  number — now  out  in  industry — seek- 
ing guidance  and  inspiration  in  our  continuation  schools. 
Then  there  is  a  smaller  group — the  children  of  unusual 
ability — looking  for  Understanding  Hearts — to  guide  them 
into  the  paths  of  leadership.  Then  one  more  group — men 
and  women,  many  of  them  deprived  in  early  youth  of  edu- 
cational advantages,  but  who  still  have  yearnings  for  a 
larger  life  and  hope  to  find  it  with  your  help  in  the  public 
schools. 

If  this  conference  is  to  accomplish  its  ideal,  Mr.  Toast- 
master,  we  will  go  out  from  here  with  ideas  that  will  help 
carry  civilization  forward.  We  will  face  our  work  with 
Understanding  Hearts  that  shall  beat  in  tune  with  the  heart 
throbs  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  we  are 
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privileged  to  serve.    Then  to  us  will  come  the  glorious  thrill 
that  comes  in  getting  thoroughly  tired  out  for  others. 

The  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Elementary  Princi- 
pals Association,  and  she  is  here  with  us  tonight,  sounded 
a  keynote  in  a  recent  address  when  she  said :  "  Kindliness, 
sympathy,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  an  understanding  heart  are 
the  guide  posts  along  the  road  to  successful  teaching." 

Let  business  and  the  schools  combine  in  following  these 
guide  posts — and  quickly  there  will  come  that  true  Under- 
standing which  is  the  basis  of  all  worth  while  cooperation. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  I'm  very  glad  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Dean  John  W.  Withers  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  University.  They  have  just  come  in. 
This  is  an  audience  of  school  teachers  and  I  am  afraid  you 
might  be  inclined  to  mark  these  boys  tardy  if  I  should  not 
set  up  their  alibis.  The  New  York  Times  comes  out  early  in 
the  morning.  It  is  never  tardy  on  arrival,  and  that  is  be- 
cause Dr.  Finley  worked  the  night  before.  And  Dr.  Withers 
is  one  of  those  old  fashioned  Professors  who  insists  that  a 
real  university  professor  should  meet  his  own  classes  now 
and  then  even  when  the  convention  comes  to  town. 

Now  we  ought  to  have  the  rapid  fire  features.  There  are 
more  than  seventy  teacher-training  institutions.  We  have 
asked  delegates  from  a  number  of  them  to  tell  us  in  two 
minutes  about  the  most  significant  event  in  the  life  of  the 
home  school  during  the  past  year  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
student.     I  shall  turn  them  over  to  my  associates. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  We  may  be 
sure  that  these  reports  will  be  very  breezy.  The  first  comes 
from  the  Empire  State.    Miss  Ruth  Topping  of  Buffalo. 
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7.  TWO  MINUTE  RESPONSES  BY  STUDENTS  TO 
THE  FIRST  ROLL  CALL  OF  INSTITUTIONS: 

(a)  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  BUFFALO, 
NEW   YORK 

RUTH   TOPPING 

President  of  Senior  Class 

Stop!  Look!  and  Listen!  A  signal  is  flashing!  It  is  not 
a  warning,  but  a  call  for  your  attention!  Attention  to 
another  crossroad  in  the  traffic  of  student  life.  Here  the 
students  of  Buffalo  Teachers  College  have  found  coopera- 
tion, with  all  its  valuable  influences.  It  was  from  an 
N.S.F.A.  conference  that  our  representatives  returned  with 
a  realization  of  cooperative  influences  in  student  life.  With 
a  jolt,  student  activity  has  responded  to  new  ideas  and 
teachings  brought  from  the  relationships  with  other  col- 
leges. 

We  had  found,  as  many  colleges  of  this  time  have  found, 
that  our  student  governing  body  had  not  been  reaching  the 
needs  of  the  students.  One  of  our  biggest  problems  has 
been  to  make  a  closer  contact  between  the  central  govern- 
ing body  and  the  "  fringe  "  students,  the  non-participating 
individuals.  Our  most  progressive  step  this  year  has  been 
a  change  in  the  functioning  of  Central  Council,  the  student- 
faculty  governing  body  of  the  college.  This  was  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sub-committee  system  whereby  each  individual 
undertakes  a  definite  responsibility  and  carries  it  through 
the  student  body.  The  direction  of  present  activity,  then,  is 
not  to  centralize  authority  but  make  activities  permeate 
throughput  the  student  body.  We  have  pride  and  confidence 
in  this  organization. 

Another  step,  which  we  attribute  also  to  N.S.F.A.  con- 
tact, is  the  adoption  of  an  activity  system  in  place  of  the 
previous  "  point  system,"  which  had  proved  too  complex  a 
plan  to  be  of  real  value.     Our  present  system  limits  the 
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number  of  organizations  one  may  join  and  the  number  of 
offices  any  student  may  hold.  This  is  not  through  a  system 
of  various  credits  but  merely  a  stated  limit  in  number, 
irrespective  of  choice  and  for  all  students  within  an  average 
standing.  We  are  eager  to  test  the  results  from  this  step 
toward  extra-curricular  guidance. 

There  has  been  the  suggestion  from  one  of  our  students 
that  the  Teachers  College  Division  of  N.S.F.A.  hold  re- 
gional meetings  to  discuss  their  problems  and  come  to  a 
keener  realization  of  their  curricultun,  activity,  and  advisor- 
ship  needs.  This  brings  to  a  head  the  next  point  which 
our  students  wish  to  express.  We  believe  that  faculty 
advisorship  is  essential  in  maintaining  educational  unity. 
This  does  not  mean  facutly  direction  or  domination  of  ac- 
tivities. There  is  a  felt  need  on  the  part  of  the  students 
for  a  continuity  of  contact  with  problems,  breadth  of  experi- 
ence, and  judgments.  These,  the  faculty  supply  through 
their  advisorship;  yet  initiative  and  self  reliance  are  devel- 
oped in  the  student,  because,  after  all,  the  new  problems  are 
his.  It  is  this  type  of  cooperation  between  student  and 
faculty  that  makes  a  unified,  dynamic  institution. 

An  honor  has  recently  been  conferred  upon  our  institu- 
tion, one  in  which  we  students  feel  a  great  pride  as  do  our 
faculty  members.  Dr.  Rockwell,  President  of  Buffalo 
Teachers  College,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Teachers  Colleges.  Our  student  body 
has  been  greatly  inspired  by  this  choice  of  our  leader  and 
friend  to  direct  the  affairs  for  the  year  of  that  great  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  We  shall  now 
hear  from  a  young  lady  from  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Let's 
see!  Didn't  Shakespeare  say — "And  there's  witchcraft  in 
it?"    Miss  Doris  Morton  of  Salem. 
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(b)  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  SALEM,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

DORIS   M.   MORTON 

President  of  Cooperative  Council 

During  this,  the  seventy-fifth  year  since  the  founding  of 
Salem  Normal  School,  several  events  of  considerable  impor- 
tance have  come  to  pass.  In  the  first  place,  the  student  coun- 
cil inaugurated  what  is  known  as  Perfect  Chapel.  Daily 
speeches  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  along  with  a  blackboard 
graph  impressed  upon  the  students  the  need  of  a  restful 
period  of  morning  devotion.  Surely,  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
prevails.  And  why  should  this  not  be  so?  The  recent  rais- 
ing of  scholastic  standards  has  left  to  the  school  only  the 
most  efficient  and  business-like  to  train  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Those  who  are  lax  enough  to  acquire  even  one  fail- 
ure are  dropped  from  the  curriculum. 

With  the  constant  striving  for  allround  efficiency  comes 
a  change  in  the  amount  of  scholastic  work.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  term,  students  training  for  the  teaching  of 
elementary  grades  will  spend  an  additional  year  at  Salem 
Normal  School  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  back- 
ground of  theory  and  of  practice. 

This  year  also  marks  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  our 
cooperative  association.  Previously  we  have  elected  our 
president  for  the  following  year  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
election  is  now  held  in  March  in  order  that  the  president- 
elect may  attend  this  convention  every  year.  By  this  act  we 
believe  that  she  may  begin  her  new  term  of  office  with  a 
background  of  practical  knowledge  and  of  suggestive  ideas. 

At  present  the  students  are  trying  to  earn  money  for  the 
purchase  of  a  school  radio.  A  chalk  talk  and  a  play  spon- 
sored by  individual  classes  have  contributed  considerably 
towards  this  investment.  Our  outside  activities  include  the 
sending  of  delegates  to  the  Model  League  of  Nations  Con- 
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vention  at  Mt.  Holyoke  and  to  the  Edith  Macy  National 
Girl  Scout  Camp. 

These  are  the  high  spots  of  our  present  scholastic  year. 
As  we  prepare  the  pageant  which  is  to  move  the  dial  of  Salem 
Normal  School  along  a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  we  sense 
an  atmosphere  buoyant  with  good  fellowship.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  we  are  marching  steadily  onward,  not  to  per- 
fection but  to  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  befitting  our 
chosen  career. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Assistant  Student  Chairman:  The  next 
comes  from  Towson,  Maryland.  Towson,  you  know,  is 
that  important  little  city  in  Maryland  which  claims  Balti- 
more as  its  largest  suburb.  Mr.  Augustus  Hackman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senior  Qass. 

(c)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TOWSON  (BALTI- 
MORE), MARYLAND 

AUGUSTUS    HACKMAN 

President  of  Senior  Class 

Well,  as  our  visit  to  New  York  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
significant  event  of  the  year  to  me,  I  shall  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened— or  what  has  happened  so  far  on  this  visit. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  City  at  8  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day. Then  we  went  over  to  inspect  what  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  ocean-going  liners  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
it  must  be  one  of  the  most  luxurious — "  The  He  de  France." 
After  the  inspection  of  the  boat  we  had  dinner.  Then  we 
went  to  see  the  "  Red  Robe."  Then  we  attended  classes  at 
Columbia  University.  Then  we  visited  the  International 
House,  and  after  that  we  hurried  into  a  subway — and  here  we 
are.  Tomorrow  morning  we  will  be  here  again  fifty  strong, 
and  tomorrow  night  we  leave  for  Towson  to  take  back  to 
our  school  a  dream  and  a  vision  of  this  meeting  and  of  our 
visit  to  this  great  metropolis. 
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Dr.  Suhrie,  Toast-master:  For  special  reasons  I  have  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  announcing  the  next  number  of  the 
program.  When  I  was  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
was  introduced  to  the  student  body  in  the  Wilson  Normal 
School  at  a  luncheon  which  they  very  graciously  provided 
for  me.  I  met  all  the  officers  personally.  They  told  me  they 
were  planning  to  send  a  large  delegation  to  this  banquet  and 
that  they  would  like  to  have  their  representative  sing  a  solo. 
We  shall  now  hear  Miss  Margaret  Beckett,  Secretary  of  the 
Glee  Club  in  the  Wilson  Normal  School.  Since  she  did  not 
write  this  song  her  time  limit  will  be  extended. 

(d)  WILSON   NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C 

MARGARET   BECKETT 

Secretary  of  the  Glee  Club 
Miss  Beckett  sang  "  Les  Filles  de  Cadiz,"  by  Delibes. 
Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  And  now  we 
shall  hear  from  Miss  Hilda  F.  Moore  of  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  state  normal 
college  among  the  thirteen  in  that  Commonwealth  and  sit- 
uated fifty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

(e)  STATE      TEACHERS      COLLEGE,      MILLERS- 
VILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 

HILDA  F.  MOORE 

Student  Representative 

Why  have  our  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  been  send- 
ing out  students  whose  interests  are  limited  only  to  the  pre- 
scribed course?  Where  does  the  maladjustment  set  in, 
which  robs  students  of  their  desire  to  engage  in  a  diversity 
of  activities  in  college?  At  what  place  or  upon  whom  can 
we  fasten  the  blame? 

These  and  many  other  questions  have  enlisted  the  atten- 
tions of  both  students  and  faculty  at  Millersville  for  some 
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time,  and  in  consequence  we  have  initiated  a  form  of  work 
designed  primarily  to  assist  students  in  understanding  school 
conditions  and  broadening  the  general  scope  of  endeavor. 
Can  the  transition  period  from  the  high  school  to  the  col- 
lege sphere  be  made  without  causing  the  incoming  Fresh- 
man to  experience  a  severe  misunderstanding  in  the  period 
of  adjustment? 

Because  of  the  very  evident  success  of  our  plan,  which 
I  will  survey  briefly.  Millers ville  can  now  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  school  term,  a  sufficient  number 
of  senior  girls  are  carefully  chosen  to  act  as  Commis- 
sioners the  following  year.  Their  work  begins  as  soon  as 
students  have  enrolled.  During  the  summer  they  become 
acquainted  with  their  girls  by  letter;  and  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  term  in  fall,  it  is  their  duty  to  meet 
their  respective  groups  of  Freshmen,  make  them  feel  at 
home  in  new  surroundings,  and  in  subsequent  meetings 
learn  their  interests  and  abilities  in  order  that  they  may  be 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  both  student  and  school. 

The  commissioners  also  assist  in  supplying  personality 
ratings  and  other  special  facts  in  such  educational  move- 
ments as  the  Study  of  Relation  Between  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  Education  in  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning.  This 
work  is  carried  on  under  the  Student  Government  League 
and  is  simply  a  method  for  approaching  individuals  alone 
rather  than  in  the  mass. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  New  Yorkers 
are  well  acquainted  with  Alabama,  for  way  back  in  '24  Ala- 
bama prestige  was  preserved  throughout  the  Presidential 
Convention  with  "  24  votes  for  Oscar  W.  Underwood."  We 
will  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  one  of  the  soft  melo- 
dious voices  from  the  State  Normal  School  at  Florence, 
Alabama,  "  Way  Down  South  in  the  Land  of  Dixie,"  near 
the  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  Wilson  Dam. 
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(f)  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  FLORENCE, 
ALABAMA 

ANNIE    WARDE 

Student  President  of  Dormitory  Board 

Two  outstanding  events  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Florence,  Alabama,  from  our  viewpoint  as  students  are: 
our  participation  in  assembly  programs,  and  our  method  of 
electing  the  president  of  the  student  governing  body. 

In  an  open  meeting  of  the  student  body  we  talked  over  the 
kind  of  programs  that  we  wanted,  such  as  music,  drama, 
poetry,  etc.  Then  the  classes  and  the  various  clubs  met 
and  elected  their  own  representatives  to  serve  on  student 
committees.  The  president  appointed  a  committee  from  the 
faculty  to  advise  with  the  students.  Our  machinery  was 
soon  set  going  and  is  at  present  moving  splendidly.  I  shall 
mention  a  few  programs  that  we  have  had  recently : 

( 1 )  The  Dramatic  Club  put  on  a  one-act  play. 

(2)  The  Poetry  Appreciation  Club  gave  an  interesting 
program  on  Carl  Sandburg,  preparatory  to  the  poet's 
visit  to  our  town. 

(3)  The  Hikers  Club  has  taught  us  how  to  see,  in  Tho- 
reau  fashion,  as  we  walk. 

(4)  The  Glee  Club  gives  us  an  appreciation  of  the  best 
music. 

The  second  high  spot  is  our  method  of  electing  the  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body.  We  met  in  open  session  and 
talked  over  the  characteristics  that  we  desired  in  the  one  who 
was  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  president.  Among  these 
qualities  were  sincerity,  humor,  leadership,  a  sense  of  fair 
play,  honesty,  sympathy,  ability  to  mix  with  people,  and 
scholarship.  We  thought  about  these  for  two  days.  Then 
each  student  nominated  the  person  he  thought  best  suited 
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for  the  office.  We  had  eight  nominees.  From  these  we 
voted  for  the  four  highest  and  then  the  two  highest.  Never 
before  have  we  had  such  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student 
body. 

Significant  events !  Well,  I  should  say,  for  we  are  happy 
in  that  we  are  sharing  experience  and  taking  responsibility. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  The  next 
speaker  comes  from  a  school  which  has  always  commanded 
our  admiration.  This  school  has  sent  to  this  banquet  the 
largest  out-of-the-city  student  delegation.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you  Miss  Mabel  Spencer  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

(g)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PATERSON,  NEW 
JERSEY 

MABEL    SPENCER 

President  of  Student  Council 

An  occasion  long  and  eagerly  anticipated  by  Paterson 
Normal  School  students  is  our  annual  school  picnic.  That, 
indeed,  is  a  big  time  for  us.  Let  me  describe  in  brief  last 
year's  event. 

Early  one  June  morning  a  holiday  was  declared  and  the 
student  body  and  faculty,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  in 
all,  were  taken  in  buses  to  Green  Pond,  a  delightful  place 
about  twenty-five  miles  away.  Onlookers  never  would  have 
believed  that  that  noisy,  singing  bus  parade  was  made  up  of 
future  school  teachers  of  the  vicinity,  but  we  decided  that 
even  school  teachers  had  a  right  to  give  their  dignity  a  vaca- 
tion once  in  a  while. 

The  time  was  spent  in  swimming,  boating,  racing,  and 
such  amusements.  We  staged  a  treasure  hunt,  in  which 
all  racked  their  brains  trying  to  discover  what  that  foolish 
jumble  of  words,  commonly  known  as  a  clue,  really  means. 
The  day  had  passed  quickly,  and  before  we  realized  it  we 
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were  homeward  bound  and  our  picnic  was  over  for  another 
year. 

That  is  all  very  well,  you  may  say,  but  you  cannot  take 
four  hundred  and  fifty  people  out  for  the  day  without  it's 
costing  you  a  mint  of  money.  Agreed,  but  nevertheless  the 
picnic  itself  cost  the  students  nothing.  The  picnic  is  just 
one  example  of  the  many  affairs  made  possible  by  our  pres- 
ent budget  system. 

As  everywhere  else,  the  matter  of  finances  arose  at  our 
Normal  School,  too.  Upon  close  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  some  students  were  spending  as  much  as  fifteen  and 
twenty  dollars  a  semester  on  school  functions,  while  others 
were  spending  compara^iely  little.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  problem  showed  that  if  each  student  paid  five 
dollars  a  semester,  the  resulting  sum  would  cover  all  ex- 
penses for  school  functions.  This  plan  comprises  our  pres- 
ent budget  system.  When  all  assessments  have  been  paid, 
the  money  is  apportioned  among  all  the  school  organiza- 
tions. Our  picnic  is  financed  entirely  by  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association. 

This  budget  system  has  proved  satisfactory  to  us,  why 
should  it  not  to  you?    Try  it. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairinan:  I  wish  to 
assure  the.  next  speaker  that  there  are  many  present  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  excellent  report  made  here  last  year 
by  the  school  from  which  she  comes.  So  after  a  trip  of 
400  miles  we  are  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Helen  Clark  of  the 
State  Normal  School,   Potsdam,  New  York. 

(h)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  POTSDAM,   NEW 
YORK 

HELEN   L.    CLARK 

President  of  Student  Council 
A  very  striking  example  of  cooperation  was  evident  at 
the  beginning  of  our  school  year.     As  soon  as  we  returned 
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in  the  fall,  we  were  informed  that  Potsdam  Normal  School 
had  been  asked  to  furnish  the  music  at  the  annual  convoca- 
tion in  Albany  on  October  18th.  Everyone  knew  that  it 
would  mean  intensive  work  to  get  ready  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. A  chorus  of  fifty  girls  was  organized,  and  our  or- 
chestra, consisting  of  just  as  many  members,  tuned  up,  and 
rehearsals  started. 

All  the  members  of  Potsdam  Normal  School  were  given 
the  biggest  taste  of  music  that  they  had  ever  had  all  at  once 
because  rehearsals  were  held  practically  every  day.  We 
worked  hard — early  and  late,  because  we  were  all  determined 
to  show  State  Commissioner  Graves  at  Albany  what  we 
could  do  to  uphold  the  name  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

It  was  a  challenge  to  those  people  who  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  going,  to  carry  on  the  teaching  duties  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  who  made  the  trip.     That  challenge  was 
taken  up  in  a  splendid  spirit,  and  no  doubt  everything  would 
•'•"'"•  have  gone  smoothly  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  two 

days  we  were  away. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  October  18th  the  crowd  gath- 
ered.    Dr.  Congdon,  our  principal,  acted  as  general  man- 
ager, and  before  many  minutes  had  passed,  the  instruments 
and  baggage  were  located  and  we  piled  into  the  three  buses. 
«••<«■  The  fates  were  against  us.     The  rain  fell  as  if  it  delighted 

•JZ  in  making  us  miserable.    It  didn't  achieve  its  unworthy  pur- 

«•"««».  pose,  however, — it  only  caused  the  usual  uneasiness  of  the 

***•«  less  optimistic.     So  away  we  slipped  and  slewed  southward. 

Was  the  rain  the  only  wet  blanket?  Not  at  all.  When  we 
came  into  port  at  Utica  we  heard  that  a  bridge  was  out 
ahead,  which  meant  that  we  had  to  take  a  longer  route.  In 
spite  of  the  obstacles,  we  arrived  safely  at  our  destination, 
just  in  time  for  our  place  in  the  program. 

The  next  morning  was  spent  in  visiting  some  of  Albany's 
chief  places  of  interest,  and  when  we  again  boarded  our 
buses  everyone  was  loath  to  leave. 


I  J!"  am 
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We  arrived  in  Potsdam  feeling  that  what  had  seemed 
at  the  start  almost  an  impossible  undertaking  had  really 
turned  out  far  more  successfully  than  we  had  dared  to  hope. 
I  know  that  every  one  of  the  students  who  participated 
experienced  that  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  knowing  that  he  has  accomplished  something  which 
will  add  to  the  prestige  of  his  Alma  Mater.  None  of  this 
could  have  come  about  without  the  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  every  faculty  and  student  member  who  took  part  in  and 
carried  out  this  enterprise. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  The  presence  here  tonight  of 
the  last  and  principal  speaker  on  our  program  gives  me  a 
very  great  deal  of  pleasure.  A  few  days  ago  we  learned 
that  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  in  this  hall  to- 
morrow at  the  Annual  Alumni  Luncheon  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  New  York  University  and  to  be  the  guest  of 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  a 
distinguished  predecessor  in  the  office  he  now  holds. 
When  I  asked  the  Chancellor  for  permission  to  invite  the 
Commissioner  to  come  on  a  day  earlier  and  to  be  the  guest 
of  honor  at  this  banquet  he  readily  assented,  for  he  is  a 
staunch  friend  of  this  conference  and  has  on  many  occasions 
by  word  and  deed  offered  it  some  substantial  assistance.  And 
fortunately  the  Commissioner  was  both  willing  and  able  to 
accept  our  invitation.  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  him  for 
giving  his  personal  greetings  to  the  long  line  of  student 
officers,  several  hundred  of  them  with  whom  he  clasped 
hands  in  the  receiving  line  in  the  foyer  before  coming  to 
this  speaker's  table.  I  know  you  will  share  with  me  the 
desire  to  have  his  presentation  made  by  one  of  the  associate 
student  chairmen,  and  I  gladly  accord  this  honor  and  dis- 
tinction to  Mr.  Donovan. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  This  occasion 
is  of  very  great  significance  to  me  personally.    I  am  a  private 
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in  the  ranks,  and  typify,  I  hope  not  too  badly,  the  under- 
graduate student  body  here  present.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  Hon.  William  J.  Cooper,  former  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  California,  now  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  the  Federal  Department  of  the  In- 
terior at  Washington. 

8  ADDRESS 

WILLIAM   J.   COOPER 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here,  to  see  you,  and  to  bring  you 
greetings  from  the  Federal  Government  and  from  those  who 
have  been  out  in  the  teaching  fields  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  because  you  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  youth. 
I  enjoyed  hearing  your  singing  and  your  yelling.  I  hope 
you  will  always  strive  to  retain  something  of  your  youthful 
enthusiasm.  The  trouble  with  these  hard-boiled  principals 
is  that  they  have  forgotten  that  they  were  ever  yoimg.  Keep 
that  in  mind  and  it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  and  bring 
you  a  lot  of  success.  You  are  going  out  into  the  world  to 
deal  with  young  people,  and  you  must  be  optimistic. 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  woman  who  after  many  years 
of  hard  work  in  her  own  home  decided  that  she  needed 
some  help,  so  she  got  out  an  advertisement — "  Wanted  a 
maid  to  help  with  the  housework."  There  was  a  mistake  in 
the  printing,  however,  and  the  advertisement  read  "  Wanted 
a  maid — to  hell  with  the  housework."  That  seems  to  have 
expressed  it  just  as  well. 

You  are  not  going  to  be  troubled  with  little  things.  You 
are  going  to  see  the  happy  side  of  various  situations.  You 
will  be  cooperative.  It  is  also  a  very  gratfying  thing  to  see 
so  many  fine  people  preparing  for  teaching.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
profession — for  profession  we  must  call  it.     It  will  never 
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be  respected  by  others  until  it  is  respected  by  those  who  are 
in  it.    Be  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a  teacher. 

I  was  very  interested  in  what  Mr.  Beck  had  to  say.  If 
I  had  time  to  discuss  the  development  of  a  humanitarian 
personality,  I  would  try  to  emphasize  that  the  only  way 
many  of  us  differ  from  the  other  animals  of  this  great  crea- 
tion is  in  our  capacity  to  embody  in  our  own  lives  great 
principles  and  great  laws.  I  have  seen  dogs  that  have  a 
greater  personality  than  many  human  beings  that  I  know.  My 
own  daughter  has  a  little  dog.  He  is  a  famous  dog.  I  have 
used  him  to  illustrate  personality  and  that  little  dog  has  a 
real  personality.  I  like  to  sit  and  watch  him  go  outside 
and  play  with  other  dogs.  He  likes  good  meals  and  a  good 
place  to  sleep.  I  look  around  and  I  am  surprised  to  see  how 
many  people  are  leading  dogs'  lives  and  don't  know  it. 

There  are  great  principles  in  this  world.  I  have  belonged, 
to  one  of  the  finest  organizations  in  this  country — in  fact 
in  the  world — ^the  Rotary  Club,  subscribing  to  a  splendid 
code  of  ethics,  and  if  those  fellows  who  sing  about  it  would 
only  come  and  live  it,  this  would  be  a  great  business  world. 
We  do  not  practice  things  in  the  way  Mr.  Beck  suggests  we 
should.  I  hope  that  as  you  come  out  you  will  grasp  your 
opportunities. 

I  have  taught  a  good  many  pupils  in  the  High  Schools  and 
some  in  the  colleges  and  teachers  colleges  of  my  state,  and 
when  I  meet  on  the  street  some  young  man  who  is  now 
happy,  and  was  perhaps  on  the  downward  road  when  I  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  that  fellow  and  give  him  a  hand  out  of 
the  rut,  and  I  hear  from  him  in  an  embarrassed  manner  what 
he  feels  he  owes  to  me  as  his  teacher,  I  am  reassured  that 
life  and  the  living  of  it  has  been  worth  while.  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  one  gets  satisfaction  from. 

I  recall  another  experience  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
you,  also  when  I  was  quite  a  young  teacher  in  one  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  West.     A  young  man  was  sent  to  me 
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who  was  said  to  be  absolutely  no  good.  I  took  him  into  my 
office  one  night  and  locked  the  door.  I  don't  remember  how 
long  we  stayed  there.  The  key  was  in  my  pocket,  but  when 
we  finally  parted  that  night  we  understood  each  other.  Many 
years  after  I  met  him  on  the  streets  of  a  Western  city. 
He  had  graduated  with  honors  simply  because  there  had 
been  a  teacher  to  understand  his  problem.  I  told  him  life 
was  a  serious  business  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  succeed  he 
must  take  it  very  seriously. 

I'm  glad  Mr.  Beck  has  been  here.  He  struck  a  right  note. 
If  you  go  out  into  this  world  as  a  teacher,  it  will  make 
no  difference  whether  you  go  on  eventually,  some  of  you,  to 
Principalships,  Superintendencies,  and  some  of  you  to  the  po- 
sition which  I  have  the  honor  to  occupy,  the  little  satisfac- 
tions you  have  will  come  from  your  experiences  as  teacher. 
•"^,  Don't  be  afraid  to  say  that  you  are  a  teacher.     Don't  be 

"'isB  afraid  to  live  as  a  teacher  should  live,  remembering  that  the 

greatest  human  who  ever  lived  on  this  earth  took  upon  Him- 
self the  calling  of  a  teacher,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  that 
calling. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Dr.  Cooper, 
whatever  the  politicians  may  try  to  do  to  your  plans  in 
Washington,  we  shall  be  glad  to  battle  for  your  cause  should 


'  limm 


I;""""  the  necessity  arise. 


Dr.  Suhrie,  Toastmaster:  This  is  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 
What  dream  could  the  Chairman  of  this  Conference  and  the 
Executive  Committee  have  had  for  the  success  of  this  day's 
program,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  that  has  not 
been  more  than  fully  realized?  Full  attendance,  prompt 
arrival,  careful  and  adequate  preparation  of  speak- 
ers, rapt  attention  of  audience,  professional  spirit,  good 
fellowship  and  song  and  fleeting  hours  filled  with 
happy  memories  would  be  a  brief  summary  of  what  has 
happened  in  this  Conference-Banquet  hall  since  the  early 
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hours  of  the  morning.  Dr.  Dewey  says  that  history  is 
"  the  past  of  the  present."  The  careful  planning,  the  inten- 
sive preparation,  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  which  have 
marked  the  days  and  weeks  that  are  gone  made  the  success 
of  this  day  not  only  possible  but  inevitable.  And  all  these 
achievements  plus  the  fine  glow  of  our  professional  spirit 
this  evening  and  the  supreme  faith  we  all  have  that  the 
future  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  young  people  who  are 
speakers  for  the  morrow,  makes  us  feel  sure  that  the  closing 
session  of  this  student  conference  in  this  hall  will  be  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  whole  program  of  the  three-day  confer- 
ence and  that  the  young  people  will  finish  their  last  session 
in  the  traditional  "  blaze  of  glory." 

I  invite  the  faculty  members  and  officers  of  teacher-train- 
ing colleges  and  editors  and  reporters  to  sit  in  the  balconies 
at  the  closing  session  tomorrow  morning,  for  I  know  that 
every  foot  of  the  floor  space  of  this  conference  hall  seating 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  will  be  taxed  to  capacity  by  the 
students  who  are  here  from  more  than  seventy  different 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  doors  will  be 
closed  promptly  at  9:30  o'clock.  The  program  will  be 
crowded  with  intensively  prepared  addresses  and  reports  to 
be  given  by  thirty  student  speakers.  It  will  be  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  to  see  to  it  that 
every  speaker  who  has  prepared  himself  thoroughly  and  has 
journeyed  from  afar  to  bring  us  the  message  of  his  school 
shall  have  a  full,  fair,  uninterrupted  and  courteous  hearing. 
And  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  I  know  I  may  confi- 
dently expect  the  full  cooperation  of  all.  There  has  been 
abundant  evidence  that  we  have  all  enjoyed  this  evening. 
Now  let  us  rise,  cross  hands,  and  clasp  those  of  our  com- 
rades and  sing  the  closing  song  and  on  its  conclusion  stand 
adjourned. 
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(9)  CLOSING  SONG,  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  (everybody 
standing) 
The  program  notwithstanding  the  number  of  topics  on  it 
was  concluded  in  good  time,  and  with  few  exceptions  the 
banqueters  were  all  present  to  join  in  the  closing  song. 

SATURDAY  MORNING  PROGRAM 

Nine-thirty,  Grand  Ballroom,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 

New  York  City 

Ambrose    L.    Suhrie,    Professor   of   Normal-School   and 

Teachers-College  Education,  New  York  University, 

Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Presiding 

Elizabeth    Ertel,    President    Senior    Class,    New    York 

Training  School  for  Teachers  {Manhattan) 
Edward    Leonard,    President    of    Student    Organization, 
'Z^  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers  {Queens) 

and 
Bernard  Donovan,  President  Student  Council,  Maxwell 
Training  School  for  Teachers   {Brooklyn) 
Associate  Chairmen 
MAJOR     TOPIC      V— STUDENT      COOPERATION 
WITH  EACH  OTHER  AND   WITH  THE  FAC- 
ULTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  IN 
TEACHER-TRAINING      INSTITUTIONS     {Con- 
tinued) 

1.  SINGING  OF   "AMERICA   THE   BEAUTIFUL  " 

2.  INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS     by     Ambrose     L. 
Suhrie,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  : 

This,  the  last  session  of  our  Conference,  opens  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances.  The  attendance  is  excellent. 
Indeed  the  only  apprehension  the  chairman  has  in  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  this  meeting  is  that  this  spacious  hall 
seating  more  than  twelve  himdred  may  soon  be  overcrowded, 
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for  I  am  told  that  the  elevators  are  still  in  action  and  that 
scores  of  student  delegates  are  awaiting  their  opportunity 
to  come  up  to  the  session  from  the  hotel  lobbies. 

I  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  conspicuously  successful 
program.  The  student  officers  in  the  schools  of  the  Metro- 
politan district  have  spared  no  pains  in  demonstrating  a 
full  measure  of  cooperation  in  getting  ready  for  this  pro- 
gram. A  score  of  them  have  come  together  promptly  and 
willingly  to  confer  with  and  to  assist  the  chairman  in  every 
possible  way  in  perfecting  details.  The  young  people  who 
have  come  from  far  and  near  to  speak  on  this  program  have 
doubtless  made  very  definite  and  intensive  preparation  for 
their  several  parts.  They  are  here  from  "  Way  Down  South 
in  the  Land  of  Dixie  "  and  from  the  remotest  parts  of  New 
England  and  from  almost  all  the  public  teachers  colleges  and 
normal  schools  which  lie  between  these  two  sections  of  our 
country.     And  there  are  not  a  few  faculty  delegates  from 

Way  Out  West "  as  well.  The  chairman  is  especially 
pleased  to  see  in  the  balconies  a  goodly  number  of  the  presi- 
dents and  faculty  members  from  widely  separated  institu- 
tions as  well  as  many  graduate  students  of  Teacher  Training 
from  New  York  University  and  Teachers  College. 

We  are  to  have  a  number  of  eight-minute  addresses  and 
then  a  score  or  more  of  two-minute  responses  to  the  roll 
call  of  institutions.  We  want  these  young  people  to  be 
introduced  by  other  young  people  who  as  representatives  of 
the  local  teachers  colleges — the  so-called  training  schools 
of  New  York  City — are  in  a  sense  the  hosts  to  this  Conven- 
tion. Their,  names  and  official  positions  are  printed  on  the 
programs  which  are  in  your  hands.  Every  one  of  them  has 
been  provided  with  a  gavel  and  there  will  be  no  gavel  pre- 
sentations at  the  opening  of  this  session  as  there  has  been 
It  each  of  the  previous  sessions.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  these  associate   student  chairmen : 
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First,  Miss  Ertel  of  the  New  York  Training  School  of 
Manhattan;  then  Mr.  Leonard  of  the  Jamaica  Training 
School  of  Queens,  and  finally,  Mr.  Donovan  of  the  Maxwell 
Training  School  of  Brooklyn. 

These  associate  chairmen,  knowing  that  all  who  have  been 
invited  to  speak  have  been  given  and  have  accepted  the 
time  limitations  printed  in  the  program,  will  not  hestitate  to 
call  time.  We  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  use  his  stop 
watch  and  I  have  been  asked  to  announce  the  verdict.  And 
if  the  signal  is  not  instantly  obeyed  there  will  be  three  gavels 
called  into  action  with  what  results  for  the  victim,  heaven 
_      ,.  only  knows.    Now,  Miss  Ertel,  as  Chairman  of  the  Confer- 

/*'«•«»,*  ence,  I  turn  the  meeting  over  to  you  and  your  associate 

chairmen. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Cooperation 
is  the  keynote  or  general  theme  of  this  conference.  What 
is  cooperation?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  term  is  adequately 
defined  in  our  program,  but  to  quote :  "Cooperation  implies 
that  we  should  so  conduct  ourselves  that  others,  who  would 
like  to  work  with  us,  may  not  find  it  impossible  to  do  so." 
The  first  speaker  has  taken  one  side-light  on  this  topic.  Let 
us  see  how  they  cooperate  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  John  N. 
Patterson. 

(3)  EIGHT-MINUTE  ADDRESSES: 
(a)  THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF   INSTRUCTION   IN 
'^'•^^  THE   PHILADELPHIA   NORMAL    SCHOOL,   A 

COOPERATIVE  STUDENT-FACULTY   ENTER- 
PRISE 

JOHN  N,  PATTERSON 

Associate  Chairman  of  the  General  Assembly 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  chanced  upon  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  dealing  with  the  progressive  movement  in  edu- 
cation in  our  schools.    As  I  read  Miss  Barnard's  article  tell- 
ing of  the  revolutionary  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
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the  content  and  methods  of  the  schools,  my  mind  turned 
toward  the  work  which  we  are  attempting  to  carry  on  in 
our  own  Normal  School.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  is  an  experi- 
mental school,  but  I  do  have  in  mind  the  thought  which  im- 
pressed me  forcibly  as  I  read  the  article,  that  at  least  we  are 
moving  in  our  methods  of  instruction  toward  what  seems  to 
be  the  best  approved  educational  procedure. 

When  Dr.  Suhrie  visited  our  school  some  time  ago  he 
left  with  us  a  definition  which  we  have  attempted  to  apply 
to  our  own  school.  "A  Normal  School,"  he  said,  "  is  a 
place  where  young  men  and  young  women  come  together 
to  prepare  themselves  and  each  other  for  the  profession  of 
teaching  with  the  help  of  a  good  normal  school  faculty." 

There  are  two  elements  in  this  definition  that  I  believe 
we  are  working  out  rather  well  in  our  school.  The  first 
hinges  on  the  words  "  prepare  themselves,"  and  the  second 
on  the  words,  "  with  the  help  of  some  good  teachers."  I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  something 
of  the  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  realize  these  two  aims. 

Our  Principal  believes,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  it  again 
and  again,  "  that  if  there  is  any  place  under  the  sun  where 
there  should  be  good  teaching,  it  is  in  a  teacher  preparation 
institution."  In  order  that  this  thought  should  be  carried 
out,  we  are  developing  in  our  school  classroom  situations 
which  are  increasingly  approaching  the  standards  which 
have  been  suggested.  The  idea  of  preparing  ourselves  for 
teaching  is  certainly  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of 
pupil  participation  and  responsibility.  May  I  make  this  con- 
crete by  means  of  a  few  illustrations  ? 

In  our  work  in  Social  Service  you  will  find  us  carrying  on 
a  project  which  continues  from  the  first  week  of  our  Nor- 
mal School  life  until  the  closing  days  of  the  last  semester. 
We  spend  the  beginning  days  of  our  course  in  Social  Serv- 
ice in  working  out  with  our  teachers  some  of  the  large  prob- 
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lems  which  will  face  us  as  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
In  discussing  situations  which  may  arise  in  teaching,  we 
realize  that  we  may  be  placed  in  schools  in  sections  of  the 
city  each  one  of  which  has  certam  special  problems  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  are  common  to  all  the  rest  in  a  city. 
Together  we  work  out  a  program  for  a  survey  of  our  city, 
which  is  to  form  the  background  around  which  all  of  the 
problems  of  Social  Service  Course  are  organized.  Once  our 
problems  have  been  set  up,  groups  are  organized  by  the  stu- 
dents to  study  these  problems  and  to  report  upon  them  to 
the  class.  If,  for  example,  the  problem  is  the  Negro  prob- 
lem, the  various  committees  report  on  such  topics  as  Indus- 
trial Conditions,  Housing,  Race  Prejudice,  Social  Contribu- 
tions, etc.  In  this  way  the  students  gain  an  insight  into  a 
situation  which  will  be  of  immense  value  to  those  sent  to 
teach  in  such  a  section. 

The  Course  in  Teaching  Process  is  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  period  is  opened  by  having  one  of  the  students 
read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  lesson.  After  a  brief 
discussion  of  these  minutes,  the  work  of  the  day  is  devel- 
oped by  means  of  individual,  or  more  frequently,  commit- 
tee reports.  Although  this  type  of  work  offers  wide  oppor- 
tunity for  class  participation,  we  find  the  teacher  playing  an 
important  cooperative  role  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  lesson. 
A  large  placard  which  hangs  in  a  prominent  place  on  the 
front  wall  of  the  room  fully  explains  the  capacity  in  which 
this  particular  teacher  operates.  It  bears  the  following 
legend:  Teacher,  Guide,  Counsellor,  Friend,  Resource. 
Another  very  interesting  illustration  of  this  type  of  work  is 
afforded  by  a  senior  group  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  "  Educational  Thinkers."  In  order  to  provoke  interest 
in  the  work,  the  students  forsook  this  work-a-day  world 
of  ours,  and  decided  to  hold  an  imaginary  convention  which 
was  to  be  attended  by  the  leading  educational  men  of  today. 
In  order  to  determine  the  outstanding  men  who  should  rep- 
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resent  the  various  educational  departments,  the  class  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  debates  on  the  relative  merits  of  one 
man  compared  with  those  of  another.  These  discussions 
resulted  in  the  acquiring  of  an  extensive  amount  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  life  and  works  of  many  of  our  prominent 
educators. 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  these  subjects  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  especially  suited  to  the  application  of  such  a  sys- 
tem of  student  activity.  Suppose  then,  we  see  to  what  extent 
this  principle  is  evidenced  in  the  methods  classes. 

At  present,  my  own  Arithmetic  Methods  Class  is  engaged 
in  a  project  which  has  for  its  object  the  making  of  a  series 
of  illustrated  problem  charts  designed  for  use  in  the 
trans-lux  machine.  The  class  is  led  by  a  student  chairman 
who  has  organized  the  work  in  the  following  manner.  A 
group  of  four  students  has  been  chosen  to  decorate  the 
charts ;  they  are  honored  with  the  name  of  "Art  Committee." 
Three  others  care  for  the  typing  and  proof  reading  and  the 
remainder  of  the  class  is  divided  into  ten  committees  of  two 
members  each,  whose  duty  it  is  to  compile  a  series  of  five 
problems  for  each  of  the  ten  school  months  in  the  year.  Do 
you  think  that  the  class  is  interested  in  this  sort  of  work? 
I  wish  you  could  stop  in  some  time  and  see  two  or  three 
of  us  taxing  our  imaginations  and  at  the  same  time  hugely 
enjoying  the  composition  of  an  Arabian  Nights  Tale  which 
will  serve  to  motivate  the  children  in  their  choice  of  the  cor- 
rect operation  to  be  followed.  Not  only  are  we  interested, 
but  through  work  of  this  sort  we  obtain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  who  have 
ever  attempted  to  construct  problems,  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  grade 
in  order  to  do  so. 

These  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  principle  of  stu- 
dent participation  and  student  responsibility  is  functioning 
are  not  isolated  instances.     If  time  permitted  I  could  take 
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other  subjects  which  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  lend  themselves 
less  readily  to  this  method,  and  show  you  how  teachers  and 
students  have  worked  out  a  method  peculiarly  adapted  to 
each  subject.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  all 
that  is  possible  but  we  do  feel  that  we  are  reaching  out  to 
that  ideal  set  before  us — ^the  ideal  that  "A  Normal  School 
is  indeed  a  place  where  young  men  and  young  women  come 
together  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, with  the  help  of  some  good  teachers." 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  We  are  so 
glad  our  first  speaker  concluded  his  speech  within  the  time 
limit.    Just  eight  minutes ! 

We  are  now  going  to  hear  from  one  of  our  distant  rela- 
tives from  Vermont — Miss  Ethel  Eddy. 

(b)  HIGH    LIGHTS    OF    THE   CASTLETON,   VER- 
MONT, STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

ETHEL   EDDY 

Student  Representative 
If  I  were  the  only  student  here  from  New  England,  I 
might  claim  distinction  for  that ;  but  my  colleagues  from 
surrounding  States  might  possibly  challenge  that  statement, 
so  I  can  merely  say  that  I  come  from: 

Up  where  the  winds  blow  just  a  little  keener. 
Up  where  the  grasses  grow  just  a  little  greener, 
Up  where  the  mountain  peaks  rise  just  a  little  higher, 
Up  where  the  human  kind  draws  just  a  little  nigher — 
I  represent  a  small  school  situated  in  one  of  the  pleasant 
little  valleys  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
One  author  says  of  Vermont  that  "  most  people  know  it  as 
the  State  that  furnishes  them  maple  syrup  for  their  griddle 
cakes,  turkeys  for  their  Thanksgiving  dinners,  and  pretty 
school  marms  for  their  western  novels."     You  may  believe 
that  or  not  as  you  choose.    In  speaking  of  the  school  whose 
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representative  I  am  today,  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  you  to  know  that  two  years  ago  this  coming  June  it  cele- 
brated its  140th  anniversary  as  an  institution  of  learning  and 
its  60th  anniversary  as  a  Normal  School.  In  fact,  Vermont 
is  proud  to  say  that  the  FIRST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN 
AMERICA  was  founded  within  its  borders  in  1823  at  Old 
Concord.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  my  presence  here  this 
morning. 

This  celebration  which  I  have  just  mentioned  was  in  the 
form  of  a  pageant  based  upon  a  history  of  education,  from 
the  Oriental  Nations — Greece,  Rome,  the  Middle  Ages  down 
through  all  the  stages  to  today.  Symbolic  characters.  Edu- 
cation, America,  Vermont,  Self  Expression,  Hope,  and 
World  Harmony  appeared  in  turn  throughout  the  pageant, 
giving  vividness  to  every  scene.  An  interlude  of  Castleton's 
part  in  the  American  Revolution  was  introduced  to  furnish 
a  setting  for  scenes  of  Castleton  Normal  School.  These 
brought  in  the  meeting  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  on 
our  village  green  and  their  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  under  Ethan  Allen,  May  10,  1775.  The  closing 
episode  centered  around  the  history  of  Castleton  Normal 
School  from  its  inception  as  a  grammar  school  in  1789 — 
then  as  a  Ladies  Seminary,  the  State  Medical  College,  and 
finally  its  establishment  as  a  State  Normal  School ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  building  by  fire  in  1924,  and  its 
rebuilding. 

Most  colleges  and  schools  have  during  the  years  some 
unique  features  which  are  peculiar  to  those  schools — one 
night,  for  instance,  that  is  known  as  their  stunt  night,  their 
Kake  Walk,  or  something  of  the  kind.  At  Castleton  we  have 
"  Home  Coming  Day  "  in  October  when  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  of  the  previous  year  return  for  two 
days.  Another  event  is  our  "  High  School  Senior  Days  " 
in  April,  at  which  time  representatives  from  the  senior 
classes  of   the   surrounding  high  schools  visit   the  school. 
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Other  features  are  our  Freshman  and  Senior  dramatic  plays, 
three  or  four  formal  dances,  Field  Day,  and  Winter  Car- 
nival. Among  other  outstanding  events  is  one  which  we  call 
our  School  Birthday  Party,  which  comes  on  March  20th, 
This  is  our  big  stunt  night  and  celebrates  the  birthday  of 
the  new  school.  All  those  who  have  birthdays  in  the  same 
month,  get  together  and  plan  the  decorations  for  their  re- 
spective tables  and  the  stunt  which  represents  that  month 
in  appropriateness  and  originality.  There  is  much  compe- 
tition, and  each  tries  for  the  prizes  that  are  offered.  These 
are  given  to  the  most  artistic  table,  the  table  decorated  most 
appropriately,  and  the  month  putting  on  the  most  fitting  and 
!*I!!!ri  original  stunt.     We  march  into  the  dining  room  in  order 

'"-'•''  from  January  to  December.     The  groups  vary  in  size  each 

year,  some  large  and  others  small.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
gorgeous  spectacle  to  see  the  various  costumes  and  the  dec- 
orations in  the  dining  room.  If  a  good  time  is  the  criterion 
of  the  success  of  a  stunt  night,  I  can  assure  you  that  our 
Birthday  Party  is  always  a  success. 

I  suppose  most  of  you  remember  the  flood  situation  which 
took  place  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  It  so  happened  that  our 
school  was  situated  in  a  section  of  Vermont  relatively  un- 
touched by  the  flood,  and  therefore  felt  in  a  peculiar  way  the 
challenge  to  do  something  for  those  most  afflicted  by  the  great 
devastation.  We  raised  our  portion  for  the  general  relief 
fund  and  then  requested  through  appeal  to  every  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  flooded  area  information  as  to 
some  definite,  specific  thing  which  we  could  do  for  those 
schools.  Nothing  came  until  one  of  the  State  papers  came 
out  one  morning  with  the  first  story  of  the  PINNEO 
FLATS  SCHOOL  in  Bolton,  a  little  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  Before  the  day  was  over,  our  school 
took  up  the  case  as  one  in  which  it  might  be  of  service.  All 
necessary  steps  were  taken  immediately,  getting  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  plan  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
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giving  proffered  aid  of  $500  to  Supt.  Edward  L.  Qark.  This 
amount  we  believed  could,  with  effort,  be  raised.  The  stu- 
dents pledged  one  dollar  each  as  a  starting  fund.  A  letter 
containing  the  story  of  the  Pinneo  Flats  School  was  sent 
out  to  other  Normal  Schools,  most  of  which  had  asked  for 
ways  in  which  they  might  be  of  service  to  Vermont — ^the 
story  of  how  that  tiny  school  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
stricken  area  was  entirely  demolished  and  how  two  children 
lost  their  lives,  besides  five  others  who  had  just  left  this 
school  for  an  adjoining  one.  The  little  town  of  Bolton, 
sorely  afflicted,  could  do  practically  nothing  to  restore  it.  A 
site  was  donated ;  but  the  State  with  all  its  pressing  demands 
at  that  time  could  give  but  five  hundred  dollars.  The  balance 
had  to  be  raised  from  some  other  sources.  This  case  ap- 
pealed to  all  who  heard  the  call  and  assistance  in  small  sums 
came  from  many  sources.  The  results  of  the  Castleton 
Normal  School's  efforts  were  beyond  what  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  us  ever  dreamed.  Replies  came  from  twenty- 
eight  schools,  ranging  in  amounts  from  five  dollars  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Fourteen  States  were  repre- 
sented. The  amount  of  money  raised  was  nine  hundred 
sixty-eight  dollars.  This,  with  the  above  named  sums,  was 
sufficient  to  build  and  equip  in  a  modern  way  a  splendid, 
up-to-date  one-room  school.  It  is  called  the  Memorial 
School,  in  recognition  of  the  little  children  who  there  lost 
their  lives.  A  list  of  all  schools  that  aided  in  any  way  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school  room.  We  feel  justly 
proud  of  our  part  in  the  venture,  not  merely  because  of 
the  money  we  donated  but  because  the  success  of  the 
project  was  due  largely  to  the  initiative  and  persistent  efforts 
of  the  students  and  faculty  of  our  school,  and  above  all  to 
our  beloved  Principal,  whose  indomitable  will  lent  strength 
to  our  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  tell  you  more  about  the  Cas- 
tleton Normal  School,  but  I  must  not  take  more  than  a  fair 
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share  of  your  time.  Because  it  is  our  Alma  Mater,  we  love 
it ;  because  we  love  it  we  like  to  talk  about  it  and  have  other 
people  enjoy  what  it  gives  to  us. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  things  we  pride 
ourselves  upon  is  the  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SCHOOL.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  none  of  you  will  go  anywhere  in  New  Eng- 
land and  find  a  more  cordial  welcome  than  at  Castleton. 
We  have  entertained  visitors  from  many  States,  distin- 
guished visitors,  not  the  least  among  them  being  Anton 
Lang  and  others  of  the  Oberammergau  Players,  who  spent 
two  weeks  among  us.  YOU  too  will  find  our  hands  out- 
stretched in  as  hearty  a  greeting  when  you  visit  the  Castle- 
ton Normal  School  in  the  LITTLE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
STATE. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Miss  Eddy 
concluded  her  speech  in  seven  and  three-quarters  minutes. 
Our  next  speaker  is  Miss  Kathleen  McKenzie,  from  New 
Haven. 

(c)  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  TO  TEACH; 
THE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  AT  THE 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT,  STATE  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL 

KATHLEEN    MC  KENZIE 

Sub-Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee 
The  State  Normal  School  at  New  Haven  is,  as  you  doubt- 
less know,  operated  on  a  two-year  pre-service  basis, 
and  prepares  teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  six 
grades  of  the  elementary  school.  We  have  registered  in 
our  school  at  this  time  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  juniors 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  seniors. 

Our  school,  I  believe,  offers  the  best  courses  that  can  be 
had  in  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. In  order  that  no  stone  be  left  unturned  in  our  attempt 
to  take  the  students  into  every  possible  phase  of  elementary 
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school  life,  this  present  semester  finds  us  carrying  out  a  new 
policy  of  regularly  scheduled  demonstration  lessons.  These 
demonstrations,  which  are  arranged  for  both  juniors  and 
seniors,  are  closely  connected  with  our  professionalized 
subject-matter  courses  in  the  normal  school,  and  are  planned 
in  a  preliminary  conference  of  the  theory  and  demonstration 
teachers. 

At  present  we  have  but  four  demonstration  rooms  in 
grades  two,  three,  five,  and  six,  but  Mr.  Ade,  our  principal, 
is  planning  to  appoint  demonstration  teachers  for  all  of  the 
grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  sixth,  thus  giving 
us  seven  demonstration  rooms. 

In  these  rooms  there  is  no  participation  or  student-teaching 
going  on;  the  students  go  there  only  for  the  demonstration 
work.  After  the  children  are  dismissed  at  the  close  of  the 
lesson,  there  follows  a  conference  in  which  the  students, 
the  theory  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  teacher  discuss 
the  lesson,  and  any  points  not  clearly  understood  are  brought 
up  then  while  they  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 

Our  program  at  this  stage  has  one  weakness;  the  fact 
that  our  present  demonstration  school,  which  is  the  Roger 
Sherman  School,  is  twelve  blocks,  or  a  little  more  than  a 
mile,  from  the  normal  school.  We  are  planning,  however, 
to  open  demonstration  rooms  in  the  Jessie  I.  Scranton 
School,  which  is  about  five  blocks  from  the  Normal  School. 
Even  this  is  too  far  away,  but  since  we  have  no  room 
on  our  campus  for  a  laboratory  school  it  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  made. 

Thus  far  I  have  briefly  outlined  for  you  our  demonstra- 
tion program  as  it  is  now  functioning.  The  rest  of  my 
time  I  will  spend  in  describing  a  typical  demonstration  lesson. 

Recently  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  senior  class 
met  for  English  and  was  informed  by  Miss  Hays,  our 
English  teacher,  that  they  were  scheduled  for  but  two  more 
demonstration  lessons  in  English.    Since  we  are  nearing  the 
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close  of  our  senior  year,  Miss  Hays  thought  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  let  the  students  decide  just  what 
type  of  lesson  would  be  most  beneficial  for  them  to  see. 
After  some  discussion  and  voting,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  next  lesson  be  devoted  to  creative  verse,  for  the  reason 
that  the  girls  during  their  full-time  student-teaching  had 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to  write 
original  poetry.  A  general  class  discussion  followed  on  the 
teaching  of  creative  verse,  at  which  time  the  students  sug- 
gested the  problems  that  are  constantly  arising  in  this  type 
of  lesson.  Suggestions  were  made  as  to  how  these  difficul- 
ties might  be  met ;  thus  the  students  were  prepared  to  notice 
the  solving  of  definite  problems  in  the  demonstration  lesson 
which  followed. 

The  following  day  theory  and  demontration  teachers  met 
and  planned  the  lesson.  Miss  Hays  offered  suggestions  and 
references  which  might  be  used,  and  Mrs.  James  noted  all 
of  these  things,  and  with  her  pupils'  general  background, 
capacities,  and  abilities  well  in  mind,  planned  the  lesson.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  26th,  a  group  of  students  entered 
the  third  grade  of  Roger  Sherman  School  and  eagerly 
awaited  what  they  believed  to  be  the  impossible,  namely, 
the  writing  of  poetry  by  a  class  of  primary  children. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  lesson  Mrs.  James  and  the  chil- 
dren discussed  the  wind,  and  by  means  of  carefully  planned 
questions  she  managed  to  write  a  long  list  of  things  on  the 
board  that  the  children  had  seen  the  wind  do  and  would 
like  to  include  in  a  poem. 

The  children  were  then  asked  to  think  about  the  very 
nicest  idea  of  all  those  suggested  and  put  it  into  the  form 
of  a  poem.  Many  suggestions  were  selected,  some  refused, 
and  others  improved  upon  by  the  class  until  at  the  close  of 
the  period  the  children  had  composed  the  following  poem : 
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On  a  Windy  Day 

I  like  to  fly  my  kite  on  high, 
Sailing  through  the  blue,  blue  sky. 
When  I  watch  it  up  above. 
It  looks  just  like  a  pretty  dove. 
I  see  the  white  caps  on  the  sea, 
Dancing  up  and  down  for  me. 
The  wind  is  blowing  all  day  long. 
It  makes  the  blue  sea  sing  a  song. 

In  the  follow-up  conference  after  the  lesson,  the  students 
admitted  that  it  wasn't  so  difficult  after  all,  and  that  they 
most  assuredly  saw  light  now  whereas  before  the  lesson 
there  had  been  only  darkness.  They  asked  many  questions 
about  why  this  was  done  and  why  that  wasn't  done,  which 
were  answered  by  both  theory  and  demonstration  teachers, 
who  also  gave  the  girls  helpful  suggestions  and  ideas  which 
they  might  find  of  use  in  their  own  teaching  experience 
later  on. 

Thus  far  our  present  plan  is  functioning  well  and  from 
all  appearances  will  be  a  great  success.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  the  personal  opinons  of  our  demon- 
stration teachers  concerning  our  present  arrangement. 

To  quote  Mrs.  James,  "  I  think  it  is  quite  the  way  to  do 
it,  the  way  we  should  do  it,  in  short  it  is  the  ideal  way,  for 
if  our  students  are  going  out  to  teach  according  to  the  theory 
that  they  are  taught,  they  must  see  that  it  can  be  worked 
out  and  also  see  just  what  is  going  on  in  our  class  rooms." 

Miss  Lynch  believes  that  "  the  system  in  use  at  present  in 
demonstration  work  provides  opportunities  for  actual  appli- 
cation of  theories,  for  close  relationship  between  theory  and 
practice,  for  cooperation  between  theory  and  demonstration 
teachers  in  working  out  problems  of  student  teachers,  and 
for  making  special  studies  with  the  children." 
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Miss  Hoffman's  opinion  is  this :  "  I  like  this  plan  very 
much  because  the  students  know  what  to  look  for  and  what 
to  expect  and  observe  more  intelligently.  Then,  too,  I  like 
it  because  the  theory  teachers  conduct  the  follow-up  con- 
ferences and  call  attention  to  those  details  in  the  lesson 
which  have  been  previously  discussed  in  the  theory  course 
and  which  we  might  otherwise  overlook.  Of  all  the  schemes 
tried  thus  far,  I  truly  believe  this  comes  nearest  to  reaching 
our  ideal." 

Mrs.  Ehrhart  says :  "  I  think  it  is  very  worth-while  for 
these  reasons :  First,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  girls,  for 
in  doing  it  this  way  we  are  connecting  it  up  with  their  theory 
work  and  it  puts  new  life  into  their  demonstration  work. 
We  never  try  to  have  an  isolated  lesson,  but  instead  always 
something  that  we  are  doing.  Second,  while  it  presents 
problems  to  the  demonstration  teachers,  we  are  always 
willing  to  solve  them  to  meet  the  student's  needs.  And  third, 
it  puts  everything  on  a  higher  plane  by  making  the  students 
keener  observers,  by  causing  the  teachers  to  be  a  little  more 
particular,  and  I  truly  believe  the  children  get  more  out 
of  it." 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  It  is  true  the 
gavels  were  lifted  on  Miss  McKenzie,  but  she  was  clever 
enough  to  come  down  on  the  last  period  of  the  last  sentence 
before  the  gavels  came  down  on  her.  That's  cooperation, 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  very  obvious  good  will  toward 
the  time  keeper  and  all  of  the  associate  chairmen.  We  shall 
now  have  the  second  roll  call  of  institutions  with  two- 
minute  responses.  The  first  roll  call  was  held  at  the  banquet 
last  night.  Dr.  Suhrie,  the  Chairman  of  this  Conference,  has 
insisted  that  any  student  who  has  taken  two  days  to  prepare 
it  could  make  a  good  report  in  two  minutes.  These  young 
people  are  always  ready  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  correct. 
The  first  response  will  be  by  Miss  Cushing  for  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 
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4.  TWO-MINUTE  RESPONSES  BY  STUDENTS  TO 
THE  SECOND  ROLL  CALL  OF  INSTITU- 
TIONS: 

(a)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEWARK,  NEW 
JERSEY 

ANNE  GUSHING 

President  of  Student  Council 

We  have  had  a  particularly  interesting  and  happy  time  at 
Newark  Normal  School  this  year  1929.  Our  student 
council  and  our  class  organizations  have  been  active  in  a 
very  constructive  way.  Our  various  clubs  have  been  well 
supported  and  attractive  to  the  members.  Our  athletic 
activities  have  been  supported  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
our  publication,  "  Reflector,"  has  been  able  to  record  many 
happy  and  educative  activities. 

Now  to  the  difficult  task  of  telling  the  most  outstanding 
of  our  events  in  two  minutes. 

Our  crowning  pleasure  was  experienced  when  we  held  our 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  Student  Conference,  on 
March  22nd.  At  one  of  our  council  meetings  a  member 
suggested  that  we  hold  a  conference  of  all  student  council 
officers  in  the  various  normal  schools  of  the  state.  The  idea 
was  thought  good.  Invitations  were  promptly  sent  out  to 
the  presidents  of  the  student  council  is  the  several  normal 
schools,  supported  by  a  letter  from  our  principal  to  the 
other  normal  school  princpals. 

Our  objectives  in  having  this  conference  were:  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  students  in  other  normal 
schools  of  the  State,  to  create  and  develop  a  friendly  cooper- 
ative spirit  among  them,  and  to  give  and  obtain  new  ideas 
with  which  to  solve  some  of  our  problems.  The  response 
to  our  invitation  was  very  splendid.  All  normal  schools 
gxpept  one  sent  several  members  of  their  student  councils 
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to  spend  the  day  with  us.  Our  various  committees  arranged 
the  program  for  the  day. 

On  arrival,  our  guests  were  met  and  invited  to  visit  the 
classes  in  session.  At  11  o'clock  a  general  assembly  was 
called.  Our  guests  were  welcomed  by  the  president  of  our 
council  and  introduced  to  the  student  body.  Each  visiting 
student  council  president  introduced  the  officers  that  accom- 
panied him  or  her,  and  in  a  brief  but  very  interesting  way 
described  some  phases  of  school  life  in  his  particular  nor- 
mal school.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  speech  our  students 
expressed  their  enthusiasm  in  a  cheer  for  the  school  repre- 
sented. The  music  for  the  program  was  provided  by  our 
senior  chorus.  Following  the  assembly,  our  dramatic  club 
presented  a  one-act  play  for  the  guests.  This  was  followed 
by  a  social  hour. 

A  special  luncheon  was  arranged  for  all  council  members, 
our  guests,  our  faculty  advisers,  and  our  principal,  the 
Round  Table  Conference  which  followed  was  very  infor- 
mal, and  to  us  as  hosts,  most  helpful.  Reports  on  activities 
were  given,  questions  raised,  problems  discussed,  and  mat- 
ters of  state  settled.  Being  hosts  on  this  occasion  gave  us 
great  pleasure  and  much  profit.  We  feel  that  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  greater  unity  of  interests  and  purposes 
among  us.  We  were  greatly  stimulated  and  inspired  by  the 
contact,  and  of  course,  it  did  much  to  strengthen  our  enthu- 
siasm for  and  interest  in  this  very  much  larger  conference. 

In  closing  I  suggest  that  you,  too,  hold  a  similar  state 
conference  in  your  own  state.  This  greater  conference  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  anticipation  to  us  each  spring  as  April 
approaches.  I'm  sure  Dr.  Suhrie  would  be  glad  to  have 
these  state  meetings  follow  as  a  direct  result  of  this  regional 
meeting,  and  I'm  sure  this  regional  meeting  can  be  made 
better  each  year  as  a  result  of  good  state  meetings. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  It  looks  as 
though  this  roll  call  is  going  to  be  a  lively  affair.  Dr.  Suhrie, 
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Miss  Gushing  has  proved  your  prophecy.  I  don't  know 
whether  Miss  Gushing  took  two  days  to  prepare,  but  she  cer- 
tainly spoke  as  though  she  had.  And  she  finished  on  time, 
as  all  who  follow  her  will  do.  Note  the  size  of  these  gavels ! ! 
The  next  response  will  be  given  by  Miss  Winifred  S.  Lee 
for  Brockport,  New  York. 

(b)  STATE     NORMAL     SCHOOL,      BROGKPORT, 
NEW  YORK 

WINIFRED   S.    LEE 

President  of  Senior  Class 

Visitors  to  Brockport  are  impressed  by  the  happy,  easy, 
contented  life  of  the  students  in  our  school.  This  easy 
informality  of  the  student  .body  evidences  a  quality  that 
educators  consider  non-existent  in  a  professional  school, 
namely,  the  Alma  Mater  spirit.  Now,  where  is  the  source 
of  this  spirit?  It  is  our  belief  that  this  quality  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  students  are  put  on  their  own  responsibility. 
In  this  modern  age  of  increasing  student  independence,  they 
appreciate  the  fact  that  their  every  move  is  not  watched, 
they  are  not  "  clocked,"  or  surrounded  by  stiff,  formal  con- 
ditions, endless  rules  and  regulations.  They  grow  to  learn 
that  the  morale  of  the  institution,  its  very  esprit  de  corps, 
frowns  upon  dominant  control  imposed  from  the  top  or  from 
sources  outside  the  life  of  the  individual  student  himself. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  our  principal  explains  what 
the  school  expects  of  the  students.  He  tells  them  that  the 
institution  has  no  set  rules  for  them  to  follow,  but  it  has  an 
ideal  in  the  form  of  the  motto :  "  Everything  to  help,  nothing 
to  hinder."  This  motto  was  selected  by  the  class  of  1914 
and  has  been  used  as  a  guiding  principle  since  that  time.  It 
has  become  a  tradition.  It  is  not  a  rule  contrived  to  bind 
them.  It  is  an  ideal  fostered  and  respected  for  over  a 
decade  by  succeeding  classes.  For  this  reason  the  present 
student  body  considers  it  an  institution  to  be  upheld  and 
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honored.  Through  it  they  reaHze  that  when  they  do  wrong 
it  hurts  not  just  the  individual,  it  hurts  every  student,  it 
cheapens  their  school. 

Don't  think  that  we  are  trying  to  make  you  believe  that 
the  conduct  of  our  school  is  perfect.  It  isn't.  Show  me 
a  school  that  can  boast  that.  But  we  do  believe  that  we  have 
less  trouble  than  the  schools  which  employ  strict,  set  regula- 
tions. Think  of  that — less  trouble  and  more  contented  stu- 
dents !  Wouldn't  you  call  that  a  high-light  in  the  life  of  a 
school  ? 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Under  the  wire 
on  time.  It's  been  reduced  to  something  of  a  group  habit. 
This  Conference  owes  much  of  its  success  to  people  like  the 
next  speaker,  who  has  come  all  the  way  up  from  Johnson 
City,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Howard  Carr. 

(c)  STATE      TEACHERS      COLLEGE,      JOHNSON 
CITY,  TENNESSEE 

HOWARD   CARR 

President  Student  Council 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Madame  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  sunny  Southland,  and  espe- 
cially from  Johnson  City,  Tennessee.  I  also  bring  you,  sir, 
the  Chairman  of  this  Conference,  personal  greetings  from 
our  distinguished  president.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Sherrod.  I 
have  always  been  taught  that  Southern  hospitality  was  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  but  after  my  short  visit  here  in  New 
York,  I  think  that  American  hospitality  is  the  finest  in  the 
world. 

The  East  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  which  I 
have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  represent  at  this  confer- 
ence, is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Tennessee  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  industrial  South,  being 
only  eight  miles  from  the  great  Bemberg  and  Glanzstoff 
rayon  plants.     It  is  only  eight  miles  from  Jonesboro,  the 
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first  capital  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  first  settlement  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
where  the  mountain  men  assembled  under  Robertson  and 
Sevier  to  start  for  Kings  mountain. 

The  college  itself  is  a  state  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  offers  a  standard  four-year  course  leading  to 
the  B.S.  degree.  We  are  a  member  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Teachers  Colleges.  I  will  have  to  admit 
that  we  do  not  have  as  many  students  as  Columbia  or  New 
York  University,  but  I  challenge  you  to  prove  that  you  have 
any  better  students  than  we  have. 

I  see  that  Dr.  Suhrie  is  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  at  me  to  tell  me  that  my  time  is  up,  but  I  didn't  drive 
800  miles  to  be  told  to  stop,  I  came  up  here  to  talk.  He  is 
persistent,  so  I  will  continue  my  story  after  the  conference 
to  anyone  who  may  be  interested.  I  am  so  pleased  with  this 
visit  to  New  York  and  in  particular  with  the  spirit  of  this 
conference  that  I  feel  like  trading  in  the  little  old  Ford  in 
which  I  have  driven  up  here  for  a  Packard  to  drive  home  in. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Mr.  Carr 
has  driven  here  from  Tennessee  in  a  Ford,  but  it  is  evident 
that  since  reaching  the  city  he  has  developed  the  speed  of  a 
Packard. 

The  next  response  will  be  by  Miss  Florence  Gormley,  for 
the  State  Teachers  College,  Albany,  New  York. 

(d)  STATE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS,  ALBANY, 
NEW  YORK 

FLORENCE  GORMLEY 

Editor  of  the  Echo 
Every  college  student  has  two  lives :  that  fostered  by  the 
curricular  side  of  college,  and  that  fostered  by  the  extra- 
curricular.    In  any  college  the  first  side  is  developed  for 
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practically  the  same  purpose — to  give  a  student  the  factual 
background  that  is  necessary  for  further  production  or 
further  instruction.  The  second  side — that  fostered  by  the 
extra-curricular  activities — in  a  liberal  arts  college,  is  de- 
veloped to  make  of  the  student  a  social  animal.  A  teachers 
college  is  interested  in  more  than  the  production  of  social 
animals.  It  specializes  in  creating  teachers.  Do  extra- 
curricular activities  help  make  a  better  teacher? 

We  have  always  held  that  they  do,  under  one  condition. 
We  have  encouraged  worthwhile  extra-curriculars  until 
our  school  life  on  every  hand  is  deep  in  athletics,  debates, 
journalistic  endeavors,  literary  work,  dramatic  presenta- 
tions, musical  comedy  productions,  and  club  work  of  every 
sort.  In  our  kind  of  college  these  activities  would  have 
no  place  if  they  were  merely  recreational  gamboling  on  a 
college  campus,  and  this  is  what  they  are  when  they  are 
under  faculty  supervision  so  directly  that  the  faculty  check 
is  the  final  and  necessary  stamp  of  approval  before  final 
presentation.  In  our  college  the  whole  responsibility  for 
the  financial  success  of  a  basketball  schedule,  for  the  decent 
aspect  of  humor  magazines,  for  the  judicial  choice  of  news 
in  the  newspaper  rests  entirely  on  the  students.  Free  of 
any  faculty  supervision  except  the  advisory  counsel  offered 
on  request — ^the  extra-curricular  side  of  our  college  life 
is  developing  naturally,  giving  strength  voluntarily  to  those 
organizations  which  are  returning  to  the  association  value, 
and  gradually  eliminating  those  organizations  which  have 
become  parasitic  conditions  with  no  aim.  The  leaders  who 
are  combining  to  judge  the  comparative  value  of  these 
groups  are  developing  a  personal  responsibility,  a  social 
consciousness  that  must  lead  to  later  leadership  in  bigger 
fields. 

Of  course,  next  arises  the  question:  Does  this  college 
leadership  really  have  a  transferred  effect.  Does  it  really 
make  a  superior  teacher?    In  the  last  year,  the  new  model 
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high  school  building  associated  with  our  college  has  been 
opened.  Heretofore,  the  high  school  classes  have  been  held 
in  one  of  our  own  buildings,  and  the  high  school  students 
and  their  system  were  so  integral  a  part  of  us  that  our 
leadership  over  them  could  scarcely  be  tested.  However, 
in  the  new  separate  building  where  they  are  a  distinct 
social  group  themselves,  entirely  apart  from  us,  we  have 
been  given  our  opportunity  to  prove  the  value  of  student 
leadership  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

This  is  the  most  important  thing  that  has  happened  to 
the  student  body  of  State  College  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  on  the  surface  the  people  most 
active  in  extra-curricular  interests  in  school  are  those  most 
successful  in  the  new  Milne  High  School  as  teachers.  If 
we  find  out  why,  we  shall  have  discovered  the  value  of 
these  activities  in  our  Teachers  College.  This  is  the  why ! 
The  student  who  has  struggled  over  a  question  of  worth 
in  an  article  destined  for  a  school  magazine,  who  has  taken 
the  responsibility  of  its  value  and  importance  upon  himself, 
and  who  has  defended  it  before  the  criticism  of  a  student 
body,  is  the  better  able  to  reach  out  to  the  struggling  high 
school  theme  writer  or  editor  an  understanding  as  well  as  a 
penetration  that  is  more  helpful  than  any  theoretical  com- 
position work.  Besides  the  clearer  understanding  of  prob- 
lems, there  is  a  sense  of  oneness  between  the  teacher  who 
has  lately  striven  with  her  own  problems  as  a  student  and 
the  student  who  comes  to  her  for  help.  Gradually  we  are 
building  up  a  system  of  extra-curriculars  under  the  college 
students'  leadership  which  is  becoming  active  and  energetic 
and  almost  entirely  under  student  supervision. 

This  is  the  gift  that  extra-curricular  activities  have  to 
give  to  the  student  at  a  Teachers  College,  to  make  above 
all  a  teaching  individual.  This  is  the  feature  of  educa- 
tion at  the  State  College  for  Teachers  in  Albany. 
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Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  The  State 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  will  be  remembered 
for  the  very  active  part  it  played  in  last  year's  Conference. 
Miss  Helen  Healy  from  that  school  will  make  the  next 
response. 

(e)  STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    BRIDGEWATER, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

HELEN    HEALY 

Student  Government  Association 

I  feel  that  the  most  outstanding  events  at  our  school  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months  were  the  two  conferences  for 
graduate  teachers  which  our  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion has  helped  to  plan. 

Our  school  carries  on  three  types  of  follow-up  work. 
First,  the  visiting  of  last  year's  graduates  by  supervisors 
from  the  Normal  School ;  second,  the  sending  out  of  ques- 
tionnaires by  our  principal,  Dr.  Boyden,  to  the  superintend- 
ents concerning  the  work  of  the  graduates ;  and  third,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  important,  the  conferences  for  graduate 
teachers.  We  have  had  two  this  year.  One  was  held  the 
week-end  of  November  16,  and  the  other  two  weeks  ago, 
the  week-end  of  April  5. 

The  conference  opened  Friday  evening  with  a  concert  by 
the  Glee  Club.  Saturday  morning  sectional  conferences 
were  held.  They  were  divided  according  to  grades  into 
groups.  Group  one  was  for  grades  1-3,  group  two  for 
grades  4-6,  and  group  three  for  grades  7-12.  These  included 
demonstration  lessons  of  various  types  given  by  the  teachers 
in  the  Training  School,  discussion  of  problems  submitted 
by  the  graduates,  and  reports  of  projects  which  were  being 
carried  on  in  the  field.  Each  conference  was  in  charge  of  a 
member  of  the  Normal  School  faculty. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  teachers  from  the  various  depart- 
ments came  to  one  of  the  large  reception  rooms  and  an  op- 
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portunity  was  given  the  graduates  to  talk  with  them  per- 
sonally and  informally  about  any  problems  not  covered 
in  the  group  discussions.  Tea  was  served  by  a  group  of 
undergraduates  and  the  afternoon  afforded  many  opportuni- 
ties for  contact,  both  social  and  professional. 

The  entire  planning  of  the  week-end,  including  sending 
of  letters  to  the  graduates  and  making  arrangements  for 
them  to  stay  in  the  dormitories,  was  done  by  a  group  of 
undergraduates  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Beal,  our  super- 
visor of  outside  training. 

The  letters  we  have  received  from  those  who  attended 
these  conferences  make  us  feel  that  we  are  doing  something 
which  is  of  great  value  to  the  graduates  and  which  is  helping 
to  make  the  Normal  School  an  effective  force  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  And  now  we 
are  to  hear  from  an  editor,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Reynolds,  for 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Oneonta,  New  York. 

(f)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ONEONTA,   NEW 
YORK 

DOROTHY    M.    REYNOLDS 

Editor  of  School  Journal 

At  Oneonta  State  Normal  School,  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments this  year  have  been  along  literary  and  cultural  lines. 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  twenty-eight  page  magazine,  the 
Pen-Dragon,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  four-page  newspaper 
of  former  days.  In  doing  this,  the  staff  of  the  Pen-Dragon 
feels  that  it  is  putting  out  a  student  publication  more  worthy 
of  the  fine  spirit  and  ideals  of  our  school.  The  Pen-Dragon 
has  been  issued  five  times  this  last  year,  and  the  final  issue 
is  now  in  preparation.  This  magazine  has  been  received 
most  enthusiastically  by  the  school.  Due  to  the  interest 
shown  by  students  in  making  contributions  to  this  new  mag- 
azine, the  Pen-Dragon  staff  has  been  able  to  go  one  step 
further.     It  has  established  a  chapter  in  an  honorary  jour- 
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nalistic  state  fraternity,  in  which  thirty-eight  students  have 
earned  the  right  of  membership.  The  purpose  of  this  fra- 
ternity is  to  sponsor  literary  attainment  in  Oneonta  Normal. 

Still  another  achievement  of  the  Pen-Dragon  is  worthy 
of  mention.  This  year  we  have  had  a  number  of  successful 
student  assemblies  sponsored  by  various  school  organiza- 
tions. Though  youngest  in  organization,  the  Pen-Dragon 
staff  put  on  one  of  the  best  assemblies  of  the  year. 

The  la^  achievement  of  our  school  which  I  should  like 
to  report  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  honor  club  whose 
standards  are  such  that  they  will  recognize  and  promote  high 
scholarship.  The  requirement  for  membership  is  to  have 
no  mark  below  eighty-five  for  three  quarters  out  of  ten. 
This  year  seventeen  students  have  attained  this  honor. 

Taking  these  literary  and  cultural  advancements  into 
consideration,  we  feel  that  Oneonta  State  Normal  School 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  achievement. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  The  next 
rapid  fire  report  will  be  given  by  Miss  Claire  Parnes  for 
Jersey  City,  at  present  the  Jersey  City  Municipal  Normal 
School  which  is  soon  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School  in  that  city. 

(g)  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS,  JERSEY 
CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

CLAIRE    F.    PARNES 

Student  Representative 
The  graduation  of  the  June  class  of  1929  will  mark  the 
dosing  of  the  Jersey  City  Teacher  Training  School.  Next 
semester  it  will  be  replaced  by  the  new  State  Normal  School, 
now  nearing  completion.  Soon  the  Training  School  will 
become  but  a  memory.  We  who  have  lived  and,  incidentally, 
learned  within  its  walls,  feel  that  this  is  the  opportune  time 
to  laud  the  qualities  which  helped  to  make  the  history  of  our 
school.     My  pride  in  my  Alma  Mater  gives  me  the  confi- 
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dence  to  select  as  my  subject  "Athletics,"  a  feature  the  devel- 
opment of  which  has  but  begun.  Perhaps  my  selection  will 
be  opposed  and  my  school  loyalty  questioned.  But  there 
is  justification  for  the  choice  of  my  topic. 

For  many  years  the  students  have  been  taught  that  one  of 
the  valuable  uses  of  leisure  time  is  athletic  activity.  All 
theoretical  teaching  in  the  Training  School  is  supplemented 
by  practical  application.  An  exception  had  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  athletics  where  no  facilities  presented  them- 
selves. However,  the  enthusiastic  desire  for  actual  partici- 
pation resulted  in  the  Training  School  availing  itself  of 
equipment  in  another  local  school.  For  this  reason  athletics 
are  considered  as  an  entirely  extra-curricular  activity. 

Swimming  boasts  of  attracting  the  greatest  number  of 
participants.  Instruction  is  given  separately  to  beginners 
and  to  those  more  advanced.  The  course  is  taught  thor- 
oughly, from  the  beginning  splashes  to  the  finishing 
splurges.  A  concrete  evidence  of  its  success  is  shown  in 
the  winning  of  the  Red  Cross  Life-Saving  medals  by  five 
of  our  girls. 

Basketball,  indoor  baseball,  and  tennis  are  other  features 
of  the  athletic  life  of  the  school.  None  of  these  activities 
is  in  preparation  for  inter-scholastic  contests.  All  competition 
is  intra-mural. 

We  bequeath  to  the  new  State  Normal  School  the  spirit 
with  which  we  have  developed  our  athletics.  The  Jersey 
City  Teacher  Training  School  is  more  than  proud  to  have 
the  privilege  of  adding  to  her  other  accomplishments  the 
athletic  achievements  of  the  last  year  of  her  existence. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  I'm  glad  it's 
my  turn  again  at  the  gavel.  I  shall  recognize  Miss  Florence 
Morrissey,  who  will  respond  for  the  State  Normal  School  at 
New  Paltz,  New  York. 
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(h)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW 
YORK 

FLORENCE    MORRISSEY 

Student  Representative 

In  New  Paltz  State  Normal  School  we  have  tried  this 
year  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  a  way  that  will 
appeal  to  the  student  body.  Three  such  ways  have  presented 
themselves  to  us;  and  although  it  is  too  early  to  say  just 
how  successful  we  have  been,  we  feel  a  distinct  gain  in 
scholarship  has  been  made.  Up  to  this  time  too  few  stu- 
dents have  received  recognition  for  superior  work  done. 
Now,  it  has  been  made  possible  for  all  students  attaining 
an  average  of  B  for  three  semesters,  not  necessarily  con- 
secutive semesters,  to  become  members  of  the  state  honorary 
society,  Sigma  Pi  Sigma.  This  we  feel  has  been  a  real 
incentive  during  the  past  year  toward  better  scholarship. 

For  like  purposes,  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  was  founded. 
The  Qub  is  made  up  of  those  who  have  received  either  an 
A  in  one  or  a  B  in  two  Art  courses.  It  was  felt  that  the 
time  allotted  to  Art  was  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  require- 
ments and  that  those  who  possessed  particular  talent  in  the 
subject  were  not  being  given  the  requisite  opportunity  to 
go  on  with  advanced  work.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
also  acted  as  a  spur  to  those  who  before  this  time  had  little 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Last  year  we  started  a  school  paper,  the  Paltzonette.  At 
first  the  material  was  not  forthcoming.  We  needed  some 
stimulus  that  would  bring  out  the  best  talent  in  the  school, 
so  Alpha  Sigma  Omicron  Society,  already  established  in 
one  of  the  other  State  Normal  Schools,  was  introduced  into 
New  Paltz.  Now  contributions  come  in  regularly  and  with- 
out undue  urging  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  for  the  contribu- 
tors know  that  recognition  of  their  own  good  effort  will 
come  through  obtaining  a  place  on  the  editorial  board. 
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Due  to  the  interest  manifested  by  the  students,  we  proph- 
esy that  these  three  societies  will  exercise  an  ever  increasing 
influence  on  the  efforts  and  attainments  of  the  students  at 
New  Paltz. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Time  signals 
are  still  working.  Now  we  are  to  have  a  big  report  from  a 
little  state.  Miss  Virginia  Gilbane  will  respond  for  the 
Rhode  Island  State  College  of  Education  at  Providence. 

(i)  STATE    COLLEGE    OF    EDUCATION,    PROVI- 
DENCE, RHODE  ISLAND 

VIRGINIA  J.  GILBANE 

President  of  Student  Council 
We  of  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education  realize  the 
great  value  of  the  human  contacts  we  have  as  a  preparation 
for  teaching.  An  important  feature  of  these  is  the  student 
government  body  known  as  the  "  Student  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation." This  organization  is  composed  of  the  entire  stu- 
dent body,  while  its  executive  division  known  as  the  "  Stu- 
dent Council "  includes  only  representatives  from  each 
class,  together  with  three  members  of  the  faculty.  During 
the  present  year  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  has  been 
amended,  and  various  problems,  such  as  some  concerning 
the  library  and  lunchroom,  have  been  solved.  The  contacts 
with  one  another  in  this  work  broaden  our  point  of  view 
and  prepare  us  for  future  experience  in  the  profession. 

Rhode  Island  is  unique  in  the  provisions  it  makes  for 
students  in  the  way  of  laboratory  and  training  schools.  On 
our  own  campus  is  the  Henry  Barnard  School,  now  in  its 
new  building.  This  is  an  entire  school,  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  Junior  High  School,  and  it  will  soon 
include  also  the  Senior  High  School.  This  is  the  "  model  " 
or  demonstration  laboratory  school  of  the  college.  Through- 
out the  four  years  we  have  intimate  contacts  with  the  chil- 
dren in  this  school.     In  our  third  year,  to  gain  still  greater 
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experience,  we  go  out  into  the  training  schools  of  the  State, 
and  for  a  full  half-year  each  student  has  charge  of  a  public 
school  classroom  under  the  supervision  of  a  "  critic " 
teacher.  We  realize  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 
college  course.  Here  we  put  into  actual  practice  the  theories 
which  we  have  been  studying.  There  is  one  critic  to  every 
two  students,  and  with  her  aid  each  student  in  training 
manages  the  classroom  from  nine  until  four  and  has  charge 
of  everything,  even  to  registers  and  report  cards. 

Our  contacts  with  children  in  their  school  environment 
does  not  cease  even  when  we  have  completed  our  term  of 
training.  As  Senior  students  we  have  an  active  share  in  the 
activities  of  the  demonstration  school.  Senior  practice  in 
special  fields  provides  desirable  opportunities  to  try  out  many 
of  our  own  ideas  under  careful  direction.  Thus  during  our 
entire  college  course  we  have  never  been  lacking  in  the  ex- 
periences and  contacts  which  prepare  us  for  our  effective 
work  in  the  field  of  teaching. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  No  occasion 
for  the  violent  use  of  these  gavels.  Dr.  Suhrie  seems  to 
have  struck  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  all  who  are  tempted 
to  exceed  the  time  limit.  Everything  is  going  fine.  Miss 
Ruth  Borges  of  Willimantic,  Connecticut,  may  stand  for  two 
minutes  without  fear  of  being  gaveled. 

(j)  STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    WILLIMANTIC, 
CONNECTICUT 

RUTH  BORGES 

President  Student  Government  Association 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  Seniors  felt  that  we 
needed  to  develop  school-spirit.  Now  you  must  admit  this 
is  a  worthy  aim,  if  a  somewhat  hackneyed  expression  of  it. 
The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  give  each  Junior  a  Senior 
sister.  Although  this  idea  was  not  a  new  one,  it  was  the  first 
time  it  had  been  adopted  at  our  school.    In  the  friendly  at- 
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mosphere  thus  induced  they  soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  rules  and  customs  under  which  we  Hve. 

Everyone  knows  that  an  antagonistic  feeling  towards 
rules  is  a  very  able  destroyer  of  school  spirit.  In  connection 
with  these  rules  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  we  have  given 
the  girls  more  freedom  than  ever  before.  As  a  result  fewer 
rules  are  broken — not  because  there  are  fewer  rules  to  break, 
but  because  the  girls  are  really  behind  the  rules,  individually 
and  as  a  group. 

We  have  a  problem  in  our  school  which  I  think  we  share 
with  many  others.  Besides  the  girls  living  in  the  dormitory, 
there  are  many  in  outside  houses,  as  well  as  a  number  who 
commute  daily.  Because  of  this  condition  these  girls  are 
unable  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  school  life  has  to 
oiTer.  This  year  we  have  made  a  greater  effort  than  ever 
before  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  enter  into  our  social 
activities.  One  of  our  biggest  projects  is  the  fitting  up  of 
a  recreation  room  as  a  social  center.  The  funds  are  being 
obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the  students.  It  might 
interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  a  Junior  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  work. 

The  students  have  a  large  share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
library  and  study  halls.  I  don't  imagine  that  I'm  saying  any- 
thing new  when  I  say  that  maintaining  desirable  conditions 
for  study,  when  many  are  in  the  same  room,  is  difficult. 
Yet  I  think  that  we  can  be  proud  of  our  quiet  halls.  Only 
student  proctors  are  there,  who  remind  us  occasionally  of 
our  duty  to  others — and,  incidentally,  to  ourselves. 

These  have  been  some  of  our  problems  and  we  have  tried 
to  solve  them  through  school  spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
assuming  individual  responsibility  and  by  group  cooperation 
among  the  girls  of  our  Normal  School. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Mr.  James  P. 
McMurray  of  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  is  ready 
for  the  fray.     Mr.  McMurray. 
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(k)  STATE   TEACHERS   COLLEGE,    MONTCLAIR, 
NEW  JERSEY 

JAMES  P.   MC  MURRAY 

Student  Representative 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Madam  Chairman,  Friends  All:  You  may 
call  it  vanity,  but  I  am  going  to  call  it  self-defense,  when 
I  tell  you  that  as  we  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Recitation  Hall 
atop  the  hill  at  Montclair  we  have  on  two  sides  the  Watch- 
ing Mountains,  on  the  third  an  unexcelled  view  of  New  York 
City,  and  before  us  three  new  buildings,  two  girls'  dormi- 
tories and  the  College  High  School,  each  costing  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  (We  reckon  in  terms  of  quarter 
millions  at  Montclair,  you  see!) 

At  this  point  I  was  about  to  use  a  sentence  beginning: 
"  Montclair  is  unique — ."  I  am  compelled  to  change  it, 
however,  and  am  happy  to  say  now:  Montclair,  like  Al- 
bany, trains  students  only  for  the  secondary  field.  The 
college  offers  the  student  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in 
two  of  five  fields  of  interest :  Mathematics,  Science,  English, 
Social  Studies,  and  Foreign  Languages.  In  conformance 
with  Montclair's  policy  that  teaching,  that  is,  effective  teach- 
ing, can  be  based  only  on  sound  scholarship,  a  student  must, 
among  other  things,  be  in  the  upper  half  of  his  or  her  high 
school  graduating  class  before  applying  for  admission  to  the 
college. 

You  folks  are  probably  most  interested  in  student  activi- 
ties. If  I  were  to  attempt  to  tell  you  all  that  the  students 
at  Montclair  do,  I  assure  you  that  the  gavel  would  fall 
before  I  got  very  far  along  the  list.  One  student  activity, 
however,  that  I  believe  is  typical,  I  saw  last  evening  at  the 
Junior  Promenade.  The  favors  for  this  affair  were  stamped 
in  gold,  with  the  college  seal,  that  seal  which  was  designed 
by  a  student  and  recommended  by  the  Student  Council  to 
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the  administration  for  adoption.    Thus,  the  seal  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  is  a  student  product! 

You  may  not  think  it  to  look  at  me,  but  I  really  am 
afraid  of  this  gavel.  So,  now :  "  We're  always  glad  to  see 
you  at  Montclair,  and  we'll  be  waiting  for  you." 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairtnan  of  the  Conference:  I  should  like 
to  commend  you  all  for  the  splendid  attention  you  have 
given,  and  the  speakers  for  the  splendid  way  in  which  they 
have  held  the  attention  of  the  audience  this  morning.  If 
any  of  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  a  little  bit  harsh 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  time  limit,  let  me  explain  that  in 
the  new  volume  which  is  to  be  printed,  of  the  Proceedings, 
you  will  see  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  instructions  which  was 
sent  out  and  accepted  as  a  binding  obligation  by  all  whose 
names  are  on  this  program. 

Some  of  these  young  people  have  gone  at  a  terrific  speed, 
and  others  have  gone  slowly,  but  everybody  has  kept  faith. 
That's  fine. 

Last  night,  although  our  program  was  long,  we  all  felt 
sorry  when  it  was  over  that  we  hadn't  sung  "  Dixie  "  in 
compliment  to  the  people  who  are  here  from  Alabama  and 
other  Southern  States,  but  now  when  you  sing  "  Swanee 
River  "  I  want  you  to  sing  it  with  the  same  spirit  as  you 
would  have  sung  **  Dixie." 

5.  SONG:  "Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River,"  (led 
by  a  student  from  the  Maxwell  Training  School  for 
Teachers  in  Brooklyn) 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Now  we  shall 
have  three  eight-minute  addresses.  Last  night  we  heard 
from  Annie  Warde  of  Florence,  Alabama.  We  shall  next 
hear  from  her  Northern  cousin,  Mr.  John  Ward  of  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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6.  EIGHT-MINUTE  ADDRESSES : 

(a)  CONCORDANT  FORCES  IN  THE  EAST 
STROUDSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA,  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

JOHN    WARD 

President  of  Student  Senate 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Students,  and  Friends:  In  my 
report  this  morning  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  how  con- 
cordant forces,  namely  the  students  and  the  faculty,  con- 
tribute to  our  college  life  at  East  Stroudsburg,  We  have 
four  representative  groups  that  constitute  the  machinery 
through  which  students  and  faculty  carry  out  plans  in  the 
interests  of  both. 

At  the  head  of  these  groups  we  have  the  Student  Senate, 
which  is  the  elected  representative  body  of  our  student  gov- 
ernment organization.  Representation  is  on  the  basis  of 
one  to  fifty  from  each  class.  Two  faculty  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Principal.  The  regular  work  of  the  Senate 
is  the  direction  of  student  organizations  and  of  all  those 
outside  activities  in  which  both  men  and  women  are  en- 
gaged. This  relieves  all  faculty  advisers  of  considerable 
responsibility  for  details. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  our  clubs.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  recently  set  up  an  additional  requirement 
for  graduation  in  the  Teachers  Colleges.  Each  student  must 
join  in  some  social  activity  outside  of  his  regularly  scheduled 
classes.  The  Senate  relieves  the  Principal  of  any  work  in 
connection  with  this  requirement  by  taking  complete  charge 
of  all  extra-curricular  activities,  defining  and  outlining  the 
procedure  to  be  followed,  and  filing  the  list  of  successful 
participants  with  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

The  Senate  has  also  been  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  two 
publications,  the  Student  Handbook  and  the  Stroud  Courier. 
The  latter  is  the  official  college  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  both  students  and  faculty  as  a  medium  for  ex- 
changing ideas.  The  Handbook  includes  a  directory  of  all 
extra-curricular  activities,  words  of  advice  from  the  Prin- 
cipal and  the  Deans,  athletic  schedules,  and  other  important 
information. 

The  Senate  relieves  the  Principal  of  all  but  the  final  word 
in  the  matter  of  approving  the  many  requests  for  dances. 
We  investigate  plans  and  expenses.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  procedure  followed  in  each  case  I  shall  read  you  a 
few  of  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  dances : 

1.  Requests  must  be  made  at  a  time  sufficiently  in  ad- 
advance  of  the  dance  date,  so  as  to  afford  the  Senate 
reasonable  time  for  investigation  of  plans  and  expenses. 

2.  The  representative  of  the  organization  requesting  con- 
firmation of  date  must  state  maximum  of  expense  in 
dollars,  and  give  sufficient  warranty  that  the  amount 
will  be  in  hand  not  later  than  three  days  prior  to  the 
date  set  for  the  dance. 

Note :    Failure  to  comply  with  the  last  provision  may 
result  in  the  cancellation  of  the  date  privilege. 

3.  In  case  the  amount  actually  expended  exceeds  the  esti- 
mate by  twenty-five  dollars  or  more  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  dance  shall  be  surcharged  the  excess  of 
this  amount. 

Note :   This  surcharge  shall  be  donated  to  the  Student 
Loan  Fund. 

4.  The  Chairman  of  the  Dance  Committee,  upon  securing 
final  approval  from  the  Principal,  shall  be  responsible 
for  registering  the  date,  place,  the  name  of  the  organ- 
ization conducting  the  dance,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  chaperones,  with  the  Principal  and  the  Deans. 

5.  A  checking  system  satisfactory  to  the  Principal  and 
the  Deans  shall  be  used  to  govern  and  guarantee  restric- 
tions on  admission  to  the  dance. 
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6.  Senate  regulations  on  dancing  as  printed  on  pages 
84-85  of  the  Student  Handbook  shall  govern. 

The  next  regular  job  of  the  Senate  is  to  audit  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  all  student  treasurers.  This  is  a  huge 
task  and  relieves  the  office  of  checking  the  expenditures  of 
each  club  and  class. 

The  creation  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund  was  brought 
about  through  the  initiative  of  the  Senate.  During  the  years 
of  its  formation  the  faculty  were  by  far  the  largest  con- 
tributors to  this  cooperative  project.  The  business  of  in- 
creasing the  fund  from  year  to  year  was  later  turned  over 
to  the  Alumni. 

The  Athletic  Council  was  created  by  the  Senate,  for  it  felt 
that  the  students  might  share  with  the  faculty  the  responsi- 
bility of  solving  athletic  problems.  The  regular  work  of  the 
Council  consists  of  approving  athletic  schedules,  awarding 
letters,  appointment  of  team  managers,  selection  of  cheer 
leaders,  and  all  other  athletic  recognitions.  The  students 
and  faculty  are  equally  represented  in  this  body. 

Then  we  also  have  the  Council  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and 
the  Men's  Executive  Council,  created  to  handle  personal  and 
group  problems  in  the  life  of  the  men  and  the  women  sepa- 
rately. The  Council  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  a  small  elected 
body,  cooperates  with  the  Dean  in  creating  and  maintaining 
high  standards  of  living.  The  Men's  Executive  Council  may 
be  regarded  as  a  court,  to  which  appeal  may  be  made,  and 
it  metes  out  discipline  to  those  men  who  have  infringed 
upon  its  ruling.  This  small  group  also  helps  the  Dean  in 
carrying  out  certain  details  of  administration. 

The  working  of  our  machinery,  which  is  dependent  upon 
two  forces  acting  in  harmony,  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
highly  educational  for  the  students  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  it  proves  itself  an  efficient  agency  through  which 
the  faculty  are  released  from  a  multitude  of  details. 
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Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  And  now  again 
we  are  to  hear  a  voice  from  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick, 
Miss  Corinne  E.  Lermond,  of  Gorham,  Maine. 

(b)  INITIATIVE  AND  COOPERATION  IN  THE 
YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  GORHAM,  MAINE,  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

CORINNE  E.  LERMOND 

Student  Representative 

In  the  Gorham  State  Normal  School  there  are  many  ac- 
tivities which  are  initiated  by  the  students  for  the  welfare 
of  the  institution.  These  student-initiated  activities  are 
under  the  management  of  different  organizations  such  as 
the  Student  Council,  the  Athletic  Association,  the  Civic 
Committee,  the  County  and  State  Clubs,  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  I  am  going  to  speak  of 
the  activities  which  have  been  started  by  the  last  mentioned 
organization,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
which  in  our  school  assumes  a  large  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  student- welfare. 

One  of  the  elements  that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  an  in- 
stitution is  to  make  new  students  feel  as  if  they  are  a  part 
of  the  student  body  at  once:  that  they  are  not  only  welcome 
but  that  they  are  needed. 

The  ten  cabinet  members  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  obtain  the  names  of  the  new  students  from 
the  Principal  during  the  summer  vacation  and  send  friendly 
personal  letters  to  all  entering  girls.  This  entails  the  writ- 
ing of  two  hundred  or  more  letters.  It  was  interesting  to 
learn  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  cabinet  and 
the  old  cabinet,  which  was  held  April  2,  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet  dated  their  feelings  of 
affection  for  the  Gorham  Normal  School  from  the  reception 
of  those  letters. 
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The  Social  Service  Committee  of  this  same  organization, 
increased  by  sub-committees,  return  to  school  a  day  early 
each  fall  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  trains,  cars  and 
automobiles,  greeting  the  newcomers,  hunting  up  their  rooms 
and  visiting  them  there.  Each  one  makes  herself  personally 
responsible  for  the  comfort  of  several  girls.  The  tables  in 
our  dining  hall  seat  either  six  or  eight,  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight  in  the  early  days  of  the  fall  term  to  see  second 
year  girls  entertaining  a  group  of  five  or  seven  new  students. 
Oftentimes  a  girl  who  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  was 
being  welcomed,  in  the  afternoon  becomes  one  of  a  welcom- 
ing group. 

On  the  evening  before  the  first  day  of  school  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  conducts  a  "  get-together  " 
in  the  gymnasium.  The  name  of  a  person  or  place  is  pinned 
on  each  one's  back,  and  each  one  must  find  out  by  question- 
ing who  she  is  or  where  she  came  from.  This  game  causes 
new  acquaintances  to  be  made  and  friendships  to  be  formed. 
Everybody  spends  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  The  new- 
comer has  had  no  time  to  become  homesick,  and  through 
the  eflforts  of  the  members  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  first  day  at  the  Gorham  Normal  School  has 
been  a  full  and  happy  one. 

The  annual  reception,  which  takes  place  on  an  evening 
within  the  first  two  weeks  of  school,  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing social  events  of  the  school.  This  reception  is  a  first  les- 
son in  social  training  for  new  students  at  the  Gorham  Nor- 
mal School.  The  students  in  charge  of  the  reception  see  that 
everyone  is  conducted  through  the  reception  line  and  then 
formed  into  social  groups.  In  these  small  groups,  the  stu- 
dents feel  perfectly  at  ease  and  free  to  talk  with  their  new 
acquaintances.  With  the  exjception  of  short  welcoming 
speeches  given  by  our  Principal  and  the  Dean  of  Women, 
the  entire  entertainment  is  furnished  by  the  students.  This 
entertainment  by  the  students  includes  speeches  by  the  Pres- 
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ident  of  the  Student  Council,  President  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  President  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  also  group  dances,  orchestra  numbers,  instru- 
mental and  vocal  solos. 

A  group  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  school  at  heart  must 
plan  to  keep  the  members  of  that  school  interested  and 
active.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  does 
this  through  its  annual  fair,  which  comes  late  in  November. 
According  to  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  this  might  be  called  a  complete 
act  because  it  is  planned,  executed,  and  judged  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  It  is  a  purposeful  activity  because  it  in- 
cludes a  large  group  of  students  who  are  working  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  money  to  send  five  delegates  to  a  student 
conference  at  Camp  Maqua,  to  train  for  leadership.  At 
this  time  the  cooperation  of  the  various  departments  is  very 
evident.  In  the  Industrial  Arts  Room  metal  book-ends  and 
letter  racks,  which  were  made  in  the  Sheet  Metal  Shop,  are 
being  lacquered  and  enameled.  In  the  Fine  Arts  Room 
Christmas  cards  are  being  designed.  Competition  is  keen 
here,  since  prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  two  best  designs. 
Then  if  we  follow  these  cards  to  the  Print  Shop,  we  will 
see  them  being  printed  here  and  later  returned  to  the  Fine 
Arts  Room,  where  they  are  tinted.  Another  day  in  the  Print 
Shop,  the  programs  and  tickets  are  being,  printed  for  the 
fair.  In  the  gymnasium,  group  dances  are  being  taught 
and  in  the  "  Center  "  play  rehearsals  are  being  held.  More 
than  sixty  students  are  a  part  of  the  working  committees 
that  put  over  the  fair,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  play 
rehearsals,  the  work  is  done  in  the  actual  school  room 
periods. 

This  year  a  Coffee  Shop  was  held  for  the  first  time.  This 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  The  aims  of  it  were  to  earn  some  money  for 
charities  which  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
helps  support,  such  as  the  Italian  Mission  and  the  Children's 
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Home,  and  to  create  a  social  atmosphere.  This  year  it  was 
not  a  great  success  financially,  since  too  much  was  really 
given  for  the  amount  of  money  charged,  but  socially  it  was  a 
big  success.  Everybody  who  came  for  a  half  hour  to  chat, 
dance,  and  eat  went  away  to  tell  their  friends  what  a  gay 
time  everybody  was  having  in  the  "  Center."  The  "  Center  " 
is  the  recreation  room  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  It  was 
full  of  an  ever-changing  crowd  of  students,  enjoying  the 
Coffee  Shop  to  its  limits.  A  few  weeks  later  sandwiches 
were  sold  from  room  to  room  and  the  supply  went  so  amaz- 
ingly fast  that  the  next  morning  the  committee  members 
were  lamenting  that  they  had  not  made  four  hundred  instead 
of  two  hundred  sandwiches. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  school  Hfe  to  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  students.  One  way  in  which  this  is 
accomplished  is  through  the  weekly  prayer  meetings  con- 
ducted by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  With 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  outside  speaker,  the  students 
themselves  conduct  these  meetings.  They  are  well  attended 
and  the  students  find  them  very  helpful.  The  innovation  of 
an  Easter  Sunrise  Service  was  an  important  feature  this 
year.  The  students  accompanied  by  the  Matron  went  to  the 
highest  elevation  in  Gorham,  where  an  inspirational  song 
and  prayer  service  was  held.  Because  of  the  success  of  the 
service,  it  will  probably  become  an  annual  event. 

The  initiative  and  cooperation  which  are  thus  involved  in 
these  activities  under  the  leadership  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  are  of  exceeding  value  to  the  students 
of  the  Gorham  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  The  next 
speaker  will  be  heard  by  more  than  fifty  of  her  own  school 
associates  who  have  come  from  Baltimore — or  near  Balti- 
more— ^to  New  York  to  spend  several  days  in  the  metropolis, 
and  she  will  be  heard  gladly  by  all  those  who  have  not  come 
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with  her,  but  from  other  schools.     Miss  Dorothy  McGurty 
of  Towson,  Maryland. 

(c)  HOW  WE  LEARN  ABOUT  THE  CITY  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  IN  WHICH  WE  ARE  TO  TEACH  IN 
THE  TOWSON,  MARYLAND,  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

Dorothy  McGurty 
Class  of  1929 

I  feel  that  you  might  be  interested  in  hearing  how  the 
students  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  make  their 
acquaintance  with  the  school  system  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
in  which  we  are  to  teach. 

Last  year,  in  our  winter  term,  our  class  of  nearly  three 
hundred  was  divided  into  two  groups,  and  we  set  out 
to  learn  about  the  City  School  System  in  six  short  mornings. 
The  remarkable  part  of  this  plan  was  its  success.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  briefly  about  what  we  observed. 

The  first  school  we  visited  was  one  of  Baltimore's  typical 
modern  schools.  The  building  itself,  recently  erected,  rep- 
resents an  example  of  modern  planning,  and  is  located  in  a 
pretty  suburb  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  city.  Con- 
stant effort  on  the  part  of  the  able  Principal  and  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  has  made  the  school  an  ideal  place 
for  children  to  grow.  We  noticed  the  pains  that  had  been 
taken  to  provide  the  school  with  attractive  and  modern 
equipment  and  we  were  given  the  opportunity  during  our 
tour  of  the  building  to  observe  the  classrooms,  the  libraries, 
and  the  office. 

We  found  a  democratic  system  of  discipline  established. 
Each  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  ingenuity, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  made  to  feel  his  responsibility  to 
the  group.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a 
School  Bank,  Safety  Council,  Student  Council,  assemblies 
presented  by  the  pupils,  and  freedom  of  movement  about 
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the  building.  While  demonstration  lessons  are  being  given 
for  the  faculty's  benefit,  the  children  conduct  class  and  per- 
fect order  is  maintained.  Freedom  coupled  with  responsi- 
bility is  the  dominating  element  throughout  the  school.  The 
faculty  works  as  a  unit,  while  the  parents  feel  that  they  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  school's  work  and  maintenance.  The 
splendid  cooperation  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents,  par- 
ticularly characterizes  the  work  of  this  school. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  a  school  set  aside  by  the  School 
Board  to  work  out  the  education  of  an  industrial  community. 
Here  the  Parent-Teacher  Qub  rejected  the  traditional  edu- 
cation because  it  did  not  help  the  industrial  community,  and 
selected  a  curriculum  based  upon  the  following  ideas : 

1.  That  the  children  should  be  able  to  earn  their  living 
better  than  their  parents 

2.  That  the  school  should  keep  the  children  off  the  street 
comers 

3.  That  the  children  should  have  good  health 

4.  That  the  children  should  be  trained  in  habits  of  thrift 
To  these  ideas  of  the  mothers,  the  Principal  added : 

5.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  pre-school  child. 

To  carry  out  these  plans,  the  aid  of  the  heads  of  the  large 
neighboring  industries  was  enlisted,  and  through  the  work 
of  the  Principal,  coupled  with  the  cooperation  of  the  parents, 
a  school  was  established  which,  as  one  of  my  classmates 
remarked,  is  truly  "of  the  community,  by  the  community, 
and  for  the  community." 

We  visited  sheet  metal  shops  where  boys  were  making 
equipment  for  the  girls'  cooking  classes ;  wood  shops,  where 
equipment  for  the  kindergarten  was  made;  and  electric 
shops  where  boys  who  had  equipped  the  stage  in  the  audi- 
torium were  learning  to  wire  houses.  In  the  girls'  classes  we 
saw  for  sale,  among  other  things,  dresses  and  beautifully 
decorated  lamp  shades. 
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Nor  was  the  industrial  education  the  only  training  these 
children  were  receiving,  for  we  visited  shower  rooms  that 
were  equipped  with  all  modern  improvements  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  health. 

From  here  we  returned  to  the  auditorium  where  we  saw  a 
child  dance.  This  child  had  won  the  Peabody  prize  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  addition  we  heard  a  boy  who  was  an  accom- 
plished violinist,  and  a  little  girl  pianist  who  had  won  the 
city-wide  children's  contest. 

Needless  to  say,  we  left  this  particular  school  fired  with 
both  ambition  and  inspiration  to  carry  out  the  high  ideals 
instilled  through  our  training  courses. 

A  platoon  school  was  our  next  objective.  The  Principal 
explained  the  platoon  school  as  a  type  of  organization 
and  told  us  that  she  thought  the  platoon  school  was  a  "  prac- 
tical agency "  for  the  realization  of  modem  educational 
ideals.  We  found  that  the  home-room  teacher  specializes  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  for  one  half  of  the 
pupils'  school  day.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  the 
Activity  Building  made  up  of  the  auditorium,  gymnasium, 
showers,  playground,  nature  laboratory,  and  the  art,  music, 
literature,  and  industrial  art  rooms.  These  special  depart- 
ments are  directed  by  trained  teachers  who  have  been  selected 
for  instruction  in  these  special  fields. 

During  our  tour  of  the  building  we  saw  many  additional 
features  that  were  commendable.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  open  air  class,  which  is  conducted  for  any  child 
who,  except  for  this  class,  would  be  retarded  because  of 
poor  health.  The  children  are  taught  in  the  open  air  and  are 
provided  by  the  School  Board  with  a  hot  meal  every  day. 
Many  of  the  children  have  become  well  enough  to  enter  the 
regular  classes. 

By  this  time  we  had  realized  that  adequate  provisions  for 
the  handicapped  child  were  most  necessary  in  any  large  city. 
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and  as  a  consequence  our  next  journey  was  to  a  school  for 
crippled  children. 

Although  the  standard  course  of  study  is  maintained  as  far 
as  possible,  any  school  for  crippled  chldren  is  necessarily  un- 
graded, because  each  child  is  an  individual  study.  The  first 
and  second  grades  are  combined,  the  third  and  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth;  and  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  are 
one.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  children  are  handicapped, 
this  school  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  "  Sunshine  " 
school  because  of  the  happy  natures  of  the  little  children 
into  whose  meagre  lives  this  enrichment  has  come. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  the  Bureau  of  Research,  where  the 
problems  of  City  School  System  are  studied  and  from  which 
future  development  will  necessarily  come.  Until  ten  years 
ago  the  only  material  collected  about  school  children  was 
whether  or  not  they  attended  school.  As  we  looked  at  the 
slides  carrying  information  about  every  child  in  the  city — his 
intelligence,  his  progress,  his  health,  his  social  attitudes,  and 
his  individual  characteristics,  we  could  not  fail  to  enjoy 
a  thrill  of  pride  in  this  wonderful  program  of  educational 
facilities. 

After  such  an  extensive  survey  of  the  far  reaching  possi- 
bilities of  the  Public  School  System  of  Baltimore,  we  re- 
turned to  our  studies  with  clearer  ideas  of  what  is  being 
done  in  education  and  what  we  will  be  expected  to  do  as 
teachers  when  we  reach  our  long  strived-for  goal.  New 
vistas  have  been  opened  to  us  by  these  glimpses  of  the 
actual  realization  of  the  ideals  of  others.  We  feel  now  that 
our  dreams  are  not  impossible,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  contributing  our  share  to  this  splendid  work. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  We  have 
reached  the  third  roll  call  of  institutions.  The  two-minute 
time  limit  is  again  in  operation  for  these  responses.  And 
every  student  on  the  front  line  who  anticipates   the   call 
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knows  what  the  gavel  means  and  will  cautiously  avoid  a 
"  knock  out."  Miss  Ruth  Gannett  will  respond  for  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts. 

7.  TWO-MINUTE  RESPONSES  BY  STUDENTS  TO 
THE  THIRD  ROLL  CALL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

(a)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NORTH  ADAMS, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

RUTH    M.    GEN  NEXT 

President  of  Senior  Class 

Since  the  Student  Council  was  established  in  North 
Adams  Normal  School  it  has  been  rapidly  broadening  its 
influence  and  importance  among  the  student  body. 

Because  the  greater  part  of  our  time  is  spent  at  school 
during  the  winter  months,  I  shall  enumerate  the  sports 
indulged  in  at  this  time.  Skating,  skiing,  and  sliding  con- 
stitute the  favorites.  Basketball  quickly  follows.  The 
spring  and  summer  months  find  the  girls  working  oif  their 
excess  energy  through  the  medium  of  baseball  and  tennis. 
Located  as  we  are,  each  season  furnishes  unbroken  oppor- 
tunities for  hiking,  the  most  important  of  which  occurs  in 
the  fall,  including  a  trip  to  Mount  Grey  lock. 

This  year  the  Student  Council  voted  that  every  student 
should  belong  to  at  least  one  club.  If  enough  wished 
to  form  a  club,  they  were  permitted  to  do  so ;  the  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  Current  Events  Qub.  This  proved  that 
our  old  clubs  were  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  girls,  that 
they  were  being  supported,  and  destined  to  live  many  more 
years. 

The  Axis,  our  school  magazine,  is  divided  into  several 
departments,  each  one  having  an  editor,  thus  affording 
many  girls  opportunities  for  self-expression. 

Next  comes  the  Glee  Qub,  organized  in  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  our  school. 
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Although  the  Dramatic  Club  as  a  club  is  only  three  years 
old,  dramatics  have  been  prominent  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association,  Reading  Club,  and 
Girl  Scouts  are  our  youngest  clubs,  gaining  each  year  in 
strength  and  importance. 

The  Student  Council  agreed  that  on  one  day  the  assem- 
bly program  should  be  presented  by  officers  and  chairmen 
of  committees,  another  by  faculty,  the  third  by  an  outside 
speaker,  and  the  remaining  two  by  groups  from  both  classes. 
The  chairman  of  assemblies  sees  these  programs  a  week 
before  the  date  of  presentation,  and  if  necessary  makes 
suggestions  or  corrections.  So  far,  these  programs  have 
been  excellent,  of  a  great  variety,  interesting  and  enter- 
taining, and  always  educational. 

The  seniors  are  enjoying  the  privilege  of  going  into  city 
schools  and  of  having  full  charge  of  classes. 

On  the  whole,  the  current  opinion  among  my  fellow  stu- 
dents is  that  life  at  No]Qth  Adams  State  Normal  School  is 
becoming  as  nearly  ideal  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  it. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Cortland  is  m 
an  apple-growing  county,  in  Central  New  York.  The  next 
speaker,  who  comes  from  there,  will  now  dish  us  out  some 
apple  sauce,  Mr.  Milton  Cummings. 

(b)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CORTLAND,  NEW 
YORK 

MILTON    CUMMINGS 

Class  of  1929 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  outstanding  event  during  the 
last  year  at  the  Cortland  Normal  School  from  the  view- 
point of  the  students,  was  the  demonstration  by  the  senior 
class  in  Physical  Education,  known  to  us  as  the  Senior 
Demonstration. 

This  Demonstration  is  an  annual  affair — a  review  of  the 
work  mastered  by  each  class  in  its  three  year  course.     The 
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Demonstration  is  not  an  exhibition  of  feats  of  skill  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  class,  nor  is  it  thought  of  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  any  kind.    Every  member  of  the  class  participates. 

The  work  shown  is  just  what  the  members  of  the  class 
will  teach  in  the  schools  in  this  state  upon  their  graduation. 
Every  part  of  this  year's  demonstration  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  leaders  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the 
class.  It  is  a  demonstration  and  from  start  to  finish  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  demonstration  and  not  a  public  spectacle  domi- 
nates the  efforts  of  every  student  participating. 

The  Demonstration  is  given  on  two  days.  It  is  always  a 
homecoming  for  alumni  and  friends  of  the  school.  The 
Demonstration  attracts  Superintendents  and  Principals  from 
all  over  the  State,  forty  counties  being  represented  this  year. 
It  attracts  delegations  of  young  people  from  surrounding 
towns.  But  it  is  not  the  publicity  side  which  is  valuable, — 
that  is  but  an  incident.  The  valuable  aspects  of  the  Demon- 
stration are  that  it  proves  the  soundness : 

1.  Of  the  system  of  education  which  sets  up  objectives. 

2.  Of  habits  and  abilities  involved  in  self-direction. 

3.  Of  habits  and  skills  involved  in  accepting  responsi- 
bility. 

4.  It  embodies  and  demonstrates  the  right  type  of  physical 
training. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Miss  Ethel  Rake 
for  Rochester  City  Normal  School.    Two  minutes,  please. 

(c)   CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER,  NEW 
YORK 

ETHEL  RAKE 

President  Student  Association 
The  outstanding  events  which  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year  have  been  those  in  which  both  the  faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents have  participated.     Outside  of  the  usual  class  contacts 
between  the  students  and  teachers,  the  Rochester  City  Nor- 
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mal  School  has  many  other  means  of  securing  harmony  and 
cooperation  between  these  two  bodies. 

Tfie  first  is  the  Student  Council.  This  consists  of  the 
presidents  of  the  various  classes,  three  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  president  of  the  Students'  Association.  In 
conjunction  with  this  Council  is  a  Welfare  Committee  which 
submits  to  the  Council  any  suggestions  which  have  been 
given  to  them  by  any  members  of  the  student  body.  The 
Student  Council  discusses  these  suggestions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  faculty  and  the  students  and  then  accepts  or 
rejects  them.  This  discussion  of  problems  is  an  excellent 
means  of  contact  between  the  student  body  and  the  faculty. 

Another  means  of  securing  this  closer  harmony  is  the 
social  life  of  the  school,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Student  Association  or  the  faculty. 
One  of  the  most  successful  social  events  of  this  kind  was 
held  in  the  form  of  a  Nautical  Ball.  The  Freshman  Class 
dressed  as  sailors  and  invited  the  Juniors  to  be  their  part- 
ners. The  Seniors  dressed  as  sailors  and  escorted  the  teach- 
ers to  and  from  the  ball.  The  dance  was  held  in  the  gymna- 
sium, since  that  place  was  most  adaptable  for  decoration. 
The  decorations  and  refreshments  conformed  to  the  original 
idea  of  a  Nautical  Ball.  Besides  the  usual  dancing,  the 
social  committee  planned  a  program  involving  the  assistance 
of  both  the  faculty  and  the  students.  This  cooperative 
affair  was  unanimously  voted  the  best  of  any  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  our  school. 

Other  events  which  have  enabled  the  students  and  teachers 
to  become  better  acquainted  are:  The  Hallowe'en  Party, 
the  Christmas  Dance,  the  many  plays  which  have  been  given 
by  classes  in  dramatics,  the  receptions  given  by  the  faculty 
for  each  graduating  class,  those  given  by  the  Seniors  for  the 
faculty  and  principals  of  various  schools,  the  basketball 
games  between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  and  the  annual 
picnic. 
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Mr,  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Dr.  Suhrie 
has  told  me  of  the  extreme  pleasure  he  had  recently  on  a 
day's  visit  to  the  Wilson  Normal  School,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Miss  Mildred  Garland  will  bring  some 
of  that  pleasure  to  us  here. 

(d)  WILSON   NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C. 

MILDRED    GARLAND 

Vice  President  Dramatic  Club 

The  Wilson  Normal  is  alive  with  stimulating  and  cooper- 
ative activities,  which  include  not  only  those  of  the  students, 
the  faculty,  and  the  janitorial  staff,  but  also  those  of  the 
whole  city  school  system  and  all  institutional  and  govern- 
mental departments. 

Our  educational  curriculum  leads  us  definitely  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unusually  rich  research  materials  which 
our  city  affords. 

For  example,  when  our  dearly  beloved  nature  study 
teacher  retired  two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  term,  our 
principal,  ever  holding  us  to  the  highest  standards  and 
ideals,  remarked  that  the  real  success  of  a  term  depends  on 
the  growth  that  follows.  This  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
Freshmen,  and  they  went  on  with  their  work  independently. 
They  visited  all  the  interesting  centers  devoted  to  elementary 
science  in  our  National  Capital,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  others.  When  necessary,  they  consulted  Miss 
Breen,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  our  Science  Department. 
In  two  weeks  we  were  invited  to  view  a  science  exhibit. 
Here  we  found  units  of  work  with  marvelous  illustrative 
materials  ranging  from  coral  to  jewels,  from  forests  to  coal 
mines,  and  from  bird  migration  to  flowers  and  stars. 

The  whole  United  States  had  contributed  to  make  life 
meaningful  to  these  students  of  Wilson  Normal,  who  hope 
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to  go  out  and  help  children  discover  the  joy  of  cooperative 
exploration. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  The  next 
speaker,  Miss  Lulu  Owen,  comes  from  the  oldest  Normal 
School  in  Maine.  She  doesn't  look  it.  Two  minutes,  and 
then  the  gavel. 

(e)  STATE     NORMAL    SCHOOL,     FARMINGTON, 
MAINE 

LULU   OWEN 

Class  of  1929 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  come 
from  the  most  northeastern  State,  not  only  of  the  group 
represented  here,  but  of  the  Union;  from  the  region  where 
we  begin  the  day  a  little  sooner  than  you  do ;  from  the  Sum- 
mer vacation  land  of  ocean  shore  and  deep  woods  and  the 
big  out-of-doors.  Naturally,  perhaps,  I  present  as  the  out- 
standing feature  of  our  work  this  year  Our  Health  Program. 

We  begin  our  Normal  School  course  with  a  physical  ex- 
amination by  a  physical  director.  It  is  supplemented  by  a 
medical  examination,  two  local  physicians  offering  their 
services  for  a  small  fee.  A  semester  course  in  Hygiene 
and  Physiology  comes  the  first  half  year,  required  of  all. 
A  gymnasium  program  of  two  full  periods  a  week  for  seven- 
eighths  of  the  entire  course  gives  us  exercise  in  standing 
and  walking  posture,  strict  drill  and  free  play,  dancing, 
basketball  and  all  kinds  of  games  and  plays.  The  girls  play 
field  hockey;  the  boys  baseball.  Our  boys'  team  in  basket- 
ball won  all  its  games  this  year  with  New  England  Normal 
School  teams.  The  girls  engage  in  no  interscholastic  sports 
but  our  inter-class  and  inter-dormitory  games  are  peppy 
contests  and  are  heartily  enjoyed. 

In  the  second  year  we  carry  an  hour  a  week  of  personal 
hygiene  and  health,  one-third  of  which  is  methods  of  putting 
it  across  with  children.    Poster  work,  first  aid  practice  and 
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getting  acquainted  with  health  literature  and  its  sources  are 
features. 

Our  forward  step  this  year  is  the  employment  for  the 
first  time  of  a  school  nurse.  She  teaches  on  an  average 
about  two  hours  a  day.  She  watches  for  signs  of  loss  of 
vitality  in  students,  such  as  frequent  colds,  loss  of  weight, 
anaemia.  With  her  our  Home  Economics  students  take  the 
regular  Red  Cross  course  in  Personal  Hygiene  and  Care  of 
the  Sick,  twenty-five  having  recently  received  certificates  for 
completing  the  course. 

So,  our  slogan  is  Good  Health :  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his 
own  health?"  Of  what  good  is  the  irritable,  half-sick  teacher? 
Come  with  us  on  our  early  morning  bird-walks,  or  when 
we  swim  in  the  Sandy  River,  or  climb  the  near-by  hills  and 
the  mountain  peaks  of  Old  Blue,  Saddleback  and  Bigelow, 
a  little  farther  away.  Dance  with  us  as  we  seriously  seek  to 
learn  the  grace  and  beauty  of  bodily  movement  to  rhythm 
and  music  and  abandon  the  primal  and  unrefined  excesses 
of  the  self-taught  and  untaught. 

And  finally  rejoice  with  us  in  ideals  of  physical  vigor, 
mental  alertness  and  general  good  health  for  the  splendid 
task  of  helping  children  learn  wholesome  and  complete  living. 

Miss  Ertel^  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Mr.  Solon 
Gordon  comes  from  Oswego,  New  York,  where  they  make 
very  fine  gavels.  We  have  several  of  them  here.  A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  He  looks  wise  enough  to  show  us 
that  he  knows  what  these  gavels  were  made  for. 

(f)  STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    OSWEGO,    NEW 
YORK 

SOLON    GORDON 

Student  Representative 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic forms  of  Student  Government  at  the  Oswegq  Nor- 
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mal  School.  Our  Student  Government  is  organized  under 
what  is  known  as  the  General  Organization.  This  was  not 
recently  organized  but  has  been  growing  and  developing  a 
reputation,  of  which  we  are  very  proud,  for  the  past  few 
years. 

The  General  Organization,  as  its  name  implies,  covers 
all  the  student  activities  in  the  Normal  School ;  scholastically, 
socially  and  athletically.  Each  student  is  assessed  a  small 
tax  which  goes  for  the  support  of  the  various  activities. 
We  have  through  careful  planning  been  able  to  give  the 
students  at  least  three  times  the  actual  money  value  of  their 
membership  ticket. 

This  year  when  the  faculty  was  away,  we  did  not  have 
to  organize  a  student  governing  body  for  the  special  occa- 
sion. We  had  our  Student  Government  which  was  already 
organized  and  ready  to  step  in  and  take  the  faculty's  place 
in  school  administration.  These  attempts  were  always  suc- 
cessful because  all  the  students  were  willing  to  cooperate 
in  making  each  attempt  a  success. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  successes  of  our  Stu- 
dent Government;  but  whatever  they  have  been,  they  are 
due  to  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  cooperation 
of  our  Principal,  Dr.  Riggs,  and  his  faculty.  Dr.  Riggs 
thoroughly  believes  in  what  he  has  often  expressed  to  me  in 
these  words :    "  What  the  students  want  is  what  I  want." 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  The  next 
speaker  comes  from  the  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education  here  in  New  York  City.  They  tell  me 
she's  athletic,  but  I  know  she's  too  wise  to  try  to  wrest  this 
gavel  from  three  of  us.    Miss  Rowley. 
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(g)  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HARRIET  ROWLEY 

President  Cooperative  Government  Association 

Let  me  take  you  for  the  next  two  minutes  out  into  the 
beautiful  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  where,  after  a 
busy  winter  in  New  York,  the  Central  School  of  Physical 
Education  spends  one  glorious  month  in  school  camp  in 
June.  And  while  we  are  there,  let  me  paint  for  you  two 
pictures  to  show  you  camp  life  as  we  live  it. 

The  bugler  pauses  with  the  bugle  half  raised  to  her  lips 
and  surveys  the  varied  activity  around  her.  Out  on  the 
hockey  field  she  sees  about  thirty  girls  playing;  nearer,  the 
flash  of  rackets  and  tennis  balls;  up  the  lake  path,  a  group 
of  girls  returning  from  an  hour  of  canoeing;  and  under  a 
tree,  others  busily  taking  notes  of  a  theory  class.  With  one 
last  glance  she  comes  to  attention  and  sounds  the  ending  of 
the  hour.  Immediately  the  green  is  filled  with  girls,  coming 
from  all  directions  on  their  way  to  their  next  class,  some  to 
archery,  track  or  lacrosse,  some  to  baseball  or  outing  and 
scouting.  Gradually  the  hurrying  groups  disappear,  the 
sounds  die  out — another  hour  of  activity  begins. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  last  night  of  camp.  The  students 
and  the  faculty  are  all  seated  around  a  campfire  out  in  the 
open.  All  is  quiet — each  girl  is  living  over  again  the  happy 
days  of  camp,  renewing  the  joy  of  comradeship  outdoors. 
Softly  we  hear  the  sound  of  voices  singing  and  out  into  the 
open  come  several  girls  bearing  lighted  torches — and  with 
stately  steps  enter  the  waiting  circle.  As  the  song  dies  away 
they  kneel  to  light  the  fire.  The  silence  is  broken  as  bright 
flames  shoot  upward,  casting  shadows  on  the  watching  faces 
and  binding  all  thoughts  together  with  their  warmth  and 
power.  Then,  as  the  girls  stand  in  an  unbroken  circle,  the 
magic  notes  of  Taps  are  echoed  in  the  distance. 
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On  the  background  of  both  these  pictures  you  will  find 
strong,  unfailing  cooperation  of  our  faculty  and  Student 
Organization.  The  colors  are  painted  in  with  the  spirit  of 
each  girl  in  camp  and  blended  in  harmony  with  the  great 
outdoors.  Four  weeks  of  fun — of  learning  and  study — four 
weeks  that  make  memories  for  years! 

Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Towson, 
Maryland,  does  so  many  interesting  and  novel  things  that 
we  shall  hear  from  them  again.  This  response  will  be  given 
by  Miss  Gara  M.  Morris.    Two  minutes! 

(h)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TOWSON,  MARY- 
LAND 

GARA  M.  MORRIS 

Class  of  1926 

Four  years  ago  the  students  of  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Towson  made  their  first  trip  to  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  outstanding  schools.  While  chat- 
ting about  the  trip  one  day  after  our  return,  someone  sug- 
gested that  we  go  to  Europe  to  see  schools  there.  The  time 
wa5  set  for  the  summer  two  years  after  our  graduation. 
Accordingly,  last  summer  we  took  our  first  trip  to  Europe. 
True,  the  party  was  not  so  large  as  on  that  first  trip  to  New 
York.  There  were  just  eight  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers in  the  group. 

I  have  decided  to  tell  a  little  about  three  of  the  many 
schools  that  we  visited  that  interested  me  most:  The  Marl- 
borough Infant  School  in  London,  St.  Christopher  at  Letch- 
worth,  and  the  Garten  Arbeit  Schule  near  Berlin. 

The  Marlborough  Infant  School  is  an  old-looking  red 
brick  building  situated  in  a  very  poor  section  of  Chelsea. 
Between  the  school  and  the  neighboring  building  is  a  rather 
small  courtyard,  which  serves  as  a  playground.  Across  the 
end  of  the  court  facing  the  street  is  a  big  iron  gate.  We 
crossed  the  court,  where  the  children  were  playing,  and 
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entered  a  large  hall-like  room,  into  which  the  classrooms 
opened  on  either  side.  The  room  had  little  to  commend  it 
in  itself,  but  it  was  gay  and  cheerful,  with  soft  orange  cur- 
tains at  the  windows,  bowls  of  flowers  everywhere — we 
were  in  England  at  garden  time — and  lovely  pictures  on  the 
walls.  Miss  Row,  the  headmistress,  greeted  us  and  served 
us  tea.  We  drank  it  as  the  children  came  in  from  recess. 
They  were  poor-looking  children,  but  they  came  back  from 
recess  joyfully,  running,  skipping,  and  pushing  along  on 
skooters.  Miss  Row  took  us  through  the  various  class- 
rooms, starting  with  the  three-year-olds  and  going  on  up 
to  the  seven-year-olds.  She  wanted  us  to  see  the  progression 
of  work  in  sense  and  muscle  training  leading  up  to  reading. 
The  material  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  teachers 
and  consisted  in  the  main  of  beads,  blocks,  puzzles,  button 
molds,  spools,  and  little  wooden  barrels.  The  tasks  with 
these  materials  were  graded  and  children  proceeded  at  their 
own  rate.  Reading  was  taught  by  the  alphabet  method. 
There  were  no  class  readers.  Instead  there  were  little  paper- 
bound  copies  of  the  beautiful  old  stories  for  children.  These 
the  children  read  silently,  each  at  his  own  rate.  Meagre 
and  formal  as  the  material  seemed  to  us,  we  felt  that  the 
work  was  inspired  by  a  tremendous  care  for  the  individual 
development  of  the  children. 

We  happened  to  visit  St.  Christopher  in  the  attractive 
town  of  Letchworth  on  the  one  day  of  the  year  when  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  given  a  holiday  by  the  children,  Mr. 
Harris,  the  principal,  was  permitted  to  remain  in  his  office 
in  case  of  an  emergency — like  a  fire.  The  school  was  man- 
aged by  the  head  girl  and  the  head  boy,  Marie  Evans  and 
Jack  Austin.  Classes  were  taught  by  the  older  students 
or  by  the  member  of  the  class  having  the  highest  scholastic 
record.  Jack  showed  us  the  school — classrooms,  print  shop 
where  the  beautiful  magazine  of  St.  Christopher  is  printed, 
art  rooms,  and  theatre.     After  eating  a  vegetarian  lunch 
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with  the  children,  we  explored  the  athletic  fields,  the  gar- 
dens, and  the  new  classrooms  under  construction.  Then 
there  was  a  delightful  hour  with  Mr.  Harris  in  his  office, 
when,  in  answer  to  our  questions,  he  revealed  little  by  little 
the  spirit  of  honesty,  reverence,  and  beauty  that  is  St. 
Christopher. 

The  Garten  Arbeit  Schule  in  Wilmersdorf  is  a  school 
centered  around  the  cultivation  of  a  garden.  Fourteen 
grundschule  of  the  neighborhood  send  children  to  it  one 
morning  a  week.  The  very  little  children  start  with  very 
little  gardens.  In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  all 
the  gardens  were  individual.  Group  gardens  were  not  at- 
tempted until  the  children  saw  the  advantage  of  the  group 
enterprise.  Now  all  gardens  are  worked  by  groups.  The 
cultivation  of  the  plants  is  only  one  phase.  Apparently, 
real  scientific  study  of  plant  life  is  carried  on  hand-in-hand 
with  the  gardening.  We  were  there  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  late  summer  term  and  attended  the  conference  of  the 
principal  with  his  teachers.  We  sat  in  a  pleasant  little  room 
in  a  two-room  shack.  There  were  cross-barred  muslin  cur- 
tains at  the  windows  and  gay  and  fragrant  window  gardens. 
The  spirit  of  the  school  was  expressed  in  the  flower-circled 
motto  hung  over  the  doorway: 

"One  must  look  at  nature  through  the  eyes  in- 
stead of  study  it  out  of  books." 

I  must  leave  to  your  imagination  our  visit  to  the  haunts 
of  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  our  morning  in  the  study  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  the  meeting  of  the  Auslander 
at  Jena,  our  tour  of  Heidelberg,  our  days  at  Bedales,  Fren- 
sham  Heights,  the  inspiring  history  lesson  at  the  Aufbau 
Schule  at  Weimar,  and  hosts  of  other  great  experiences. 
They  all  say  to  us,  "  Go  again ;  expand  your  horizon ;  see 
others  and  learn  of  them." 
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Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  I'm  sure  the 
next  speaker,  who  comes  from  South  Jersey,  will  be  as  buz- 
zing and  snappy  as  her  section  of  the  state  is  in  summer 
time.    Miss  Esther  McConnell  of  Glassboro,  another  editor. 

(i)  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  GLASSBORO,  NEW 
JERSEY 

ESTHER    MC  CONNELL 

Editor  of  Year  Book 

"  You've  got  it, 
Doggoneit ! 
Now  keep  it, 
Don't  lose  it! 
Your  pep !    Your  pep !  " 

With  this  enthusiastic  yell  which  startled  the  Glassboro 
Normal  School  one  morning  in  chapel,  the  new  Junior  B 
class  made  its  debut.  Just  two  weeks  before  this,  green  as 
the  grass  on  the  campus,  they  had  come  with  trembling  knees 
to  the  hall  of  learning,  after  having  conquered  the  demon. 
Entrance  Examinations.  The  one  comforting  beam  of  light 
was  the  letter  which  they  had  received  from  their  senior 
big  sisters  telling  about  the  spirit  of  the  school.  They  cher- 
ished these  letters  fondly  and  seemed  to  have  grasped  imme- 
diately a  sense  of  enthusiasm. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  their  entrance  came  the  scheduled 
time  for  class  meeting.  Dr.  Savitz,  our  principal,  went  to 
the  room  where  they  were  assembled  to  instruct  them  about 
their  organization.  To  his  astonishment,  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary  had  the  meeting  under  way.  He  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  tell  them  what  to  do  than  a  member  of  the  faculty 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  looked  at  her  and  asked  what 
she  wanted.  One  of  the  braver  students  arose  and  explained 
that  this  was  their  newly-elected  faculty  adviser.  Feeling 
himself  quite  unnecessary,  he  departed.    This  was  Thursday. 
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The  following  Monday  he  was  amazed  to  hear  from  the 
Junior  B  section — 

"  You've  got  it, 
Doggoneit ! 
Now  keep  it, 
Don't  lose  it ! 
Your  pep !    Your  pep !  " 

Then  came  a  challenging  chord  from  the  piano  and  the 
fifty-two  "  peppy  "  students,  singing  lustily  their  class  song, 
streamed  forward  toward  the  platform  as  if  to  besiege  our 
beloved  principal.  But,  as  the  procession  neared  his  desk, 
"Whoopee! "  up  flashed  fifty-two  bright  new  greenbacks. 
These  they  showered  upon  Dr.  Savitz's  desk  until  it  was 
covered  and  some  bills  fluttered  to  the  floor.  I  have  never 
seen  a  money  bush,  but  I  imagine  this  was  as  good  an  imita- 
tion of  one  as  I  shall  ever  see.  This  heap  of  brilliant  verdure 
was  their  donation  for  our  famous  Camp  Savitz. 

Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  the  Junior  B  class  is  living 
up  to  its  yell? 

"  You've  got  it, 

Doggoneit ! 

Now  keep  it. 

Don't  lose  it! 

Your  pep !  Your  pep !  " 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  Of  course  you 
realize  that  without  the  splendid  cooperation  of  these  young 
people  who  have  appeared  on  the  program  we  never  could 
have  made  this  Conference  session  the  brilliant  success  that 
it  has  been.  We  regret  we  could  not  give  a  place  on  the  list 
to  a  representative  from  every  school  which  has  sent  a  dele- 
gation. 

I  had  a  telegram  yesterday  from  the  principal  of  a  school 
up  in  New  England,  who  requested  that  one  of  his  repre- 
sentatives should  be  allowed  to  speak.  It  aflfords  me  pleasure 
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to  grant  his  request  and  to  introduce  Mr.  Cecil  Heath  of 
the  State  Teachers  College,  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

(j)  STATE  TEACHERS   COLLEGE,   KEENE,   NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

CECIL    HEATH 

President  of  Senior  Class 
I  bring  you  greetings !  I  rather  feel  like  the  overtime 
period  at  a  baseball  game.  However,  there  are  a  few  things 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  regarding  our  work 
at  Keene.  The  Normal  School  at  Keene  was  started  twenty 
years  ago  with  a  handful  of  students.  Today  we  have  550, 
and  150  of  them  are  males!!! 

There  are  two  things  which  have  happened  this  year 
which  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  great  comfort  and 
satisfaction  and  security  to  our  school.  The  first  is  the 
establishment  of  a  new  four-year  course.  At  the  end  of  the 
four  year  course  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  is  con- 
ferred. We  have  also  been  very  fortunate  in  the  presenta- 
tion to  our  college  of  a  $100,000.00  gymnasium,  fully 
equipped.  This  was  made  by  former  Governor  Spalding  as 
a  personal  gift. 

In  closing  I  may  say  that  after  listening  to  the  speeches 
this  morning  there  seems  to  be  one  respect  in  which  our 
school  is  a  bit  peculiar  among  the  teacher  training  institu- 
tions. The  main  thing  we  do  at  Keene  is  to  Train  for 
Teaching. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  We  have  been 
glad  to  hear  from  New  Hampshire.  The  next  speaker  I  shall 
call  upon  is  one  whose  name  should  have  appeared  on  the 
printed  program  if  the  message  of  her  president  had  reached 
me  as  planned.  We  shall  be  very  glad  for  a  brief  report 
from  the  Geneseo  State  Normal  School  in  New  York  by 
Miss  Marjorie  E.  Thomas. 
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(k)  STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,   GENESEO,   NEW 
YORK 

MARJORIE  E.  THOMAS 

Student  Representative 

The  Normalian,  which  is  the  Geneseo  State  Normal  School 
year  book,  chose  as  its  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
topic,  "Achievement."  It  is  a  secret  as  yet  to  the  school  at 
large  since  the  book  is  not  yet  published,  but  strangely  enough 
achievement  seems  to  be  the  underlying  current  of  Geneseo's 
accomplishments  in  student  cooperative  government  this 
year. 

One  of  the  steps  we  have  found  most  helpful  is  the  forma- 
tion of  group  discussion  meetings.  No  one  will  dispute  the 
fact  that,  however  democratic  an  institution  endeavors  to  be 
there  will  be  a  certain  element  that  will  not  participate  in 
activities.  By  having  the  student  body  divided  into  suitable 
sized  groups  which  meet  in  individual  rooms,  many  more 
students  are  induced  to  express  their  opinions  on  topics  of 
vital  importance  to  their  welfare. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail,  but  merely  mention  several  other 
plans  that  are  being  given  a  successful  trial  in  Geneseo  State 
Normal  School  this  year. 

The  formation  of  a  House  Presidents'  Federation  for 
bettering  of  boarding  house  conditons,  increasing  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  students  and  landladies,  and  the  adding 
of  more  prestige  to  the  office  of  house  president,  has  also 
proved  a  very  decided  help  in  more  effective  government. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  make  it  possible  for  more 
persons  to  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  by  the 
formation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Extra-Curricular  Ac- 
tivity Point  System.  Under  its  regulations  one  person  is  not 
allowed  to  monopolize  more  than  his  fair  share  of  offices 
and  honors  that  the  school  affords.  Each  office  and  activity 
is  given  a  proportionate  number  of  points  according  to  its 
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importance.  Each  person  is  allowed  to  carry  no  more  than 
twelve  points  at  one  time.  A  file  is  kept  with  a  record  of 
all  points  and  in  this  way  a  very  accurate  account  can  be  had. 

These  are  the  fields  in  which  we  have  accomplished  most. 
As  has  been  true  of  the  other  reports,  cooperation  is  the 
underlying  factor.  This  year's  success  leads  us  to  look 
forward  to  another  year  with  hope  and  confidence,  and  as 
we  look  forward  to  truly  say  that  cooperation  is  achieve- 
ment. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  It  would  seem 
highly  appropriate  that  I  should  ask  certain  representatives 
of  the  New  York  City  Training  Schools  to  speak  a  closing 
word  each.  These  schools  and  their  large  delegations  have 
been  in  a  sense  hosts  to  this  Conference.  I  shall  first  intro- 
duce Miss  Barbara  Jayne  Carpenter,  a  fourth  year  student 
at  Jamaica. 

(1)  JAMAICA   TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR   TEACH- 
ERS 

BARBARA  JAYNE  CARPENTER 

Fourth  Year  Student 

In  a  recent  essay,  "  The  Meaning  of  Education,"  Profes- 
sor Frank  D.  Slutz  states  that  "  Education  is  one  of  those 
living,  growing,  changing,  words  that  defy  definition.  Is  it 
received  or  is  it  achieved?  Must  one  get  an  education  or 
remain  uneducated  ?"  Thus  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to 
what  constitutes  education.  There  is,  however,  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  need  for  properly  equipped  instructors. 

No  longer  is  the  teaching  profession  a  mere  stepping  stone 
to  something  better.  No  longer  is  it  possible  for  an  un- 
trained, unprepared  teacher  to  secure  a  position  in  any  self- 
respecting  community.  The  teaching  profession  is  an  end  in 
itself,  and  a  noble  end. 
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The  Normal  Schools  have  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  teacher.  They  are  making  specialists  of  the 
teacher.  And  why  not?  There  are  specialists  in  law,  in 
agriculture,  and  in  medicine.  A  doctor  is  none  the  less  com- 
petent because  he  treats  only  children.  Is  the  teacher  who 
teaches  only  children  to  be  thought  of  minor  importance 
in  the  educational  world?  There  can  be  no  proper  teaching 
of  adolescents  and  adults  if  the  students  are  not  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals.  Even  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  could  be  used 
to  great  advantage.  Certainly  all  teachers  should  have  as 
their  goal  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  would  be 
a  fine  thing  if  the  normal  schools  throughout  the  country 
would  extend  their  courses  so  as  to  make  that  possible.  It 
would  furnish  an  increasing  incentive  to  pupils  and  to  teach- 
ers. It  would  advance  the  requirements  for  teachers.  And 
as  we  do  that  we  automatically  raise  the  standard  of  the 
profession. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  these  requirements  have  been 
met  by  the  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers.  A  four 
year  course  has  been  established  and  will  in  due  time  lead 
to  the  degree  of  B.S.  This  is  our  outstanding  event  for 
the  past  year. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  And  next  may 
we  not  have  a  word  from  New  York  Training  School,  Mr. 
Harold  Bauer. 

(m)  NEW  YORK  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS 

HAROLD  BAUER 

President  Senior  Class 

Fellow  Students  and  Members  of  the  Faculty :    We  have 

come  now  to  the  moment,  all  too  soon,  when  we  of  New 

York  must,  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  bid  you  of  the 

other  states  farewell.    But  before  you  take  leave  of  our  city 
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I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Normal 
Schools  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  you  have  supported  this  Conference. 

Especially  do  I  desire  to  commend  our  friends  from 
Alabama,  Tennesse,  Maryland,  and  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  These  people  have  traveled  many  miles  and 
at  considerable  expense  and  it  shows  their  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  something  of  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
done  much  to  make  this  Conference  so  great  a  success. 

I  hope  that  as  you  leave  us  to  go  back  to  your  several 
schools  and  colleges,  wherever  they  may  be,  down  in  Ala- 
bama, or  up  in  far  away  Maine,  that  you  will  carry  back  with 
you  memories  of  us  as  pleasing  and  happy  as  those  we  are 
going  to  have  of  you. 

In  the  meantime  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  and  success 
between  now  and  the  time  when  our  paths  cross  again,  next 
year. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  And  finally  let 
us  have  a  brief  word  from  Maxwell  Training  School  in 
Brooklyn,  Miss  Marion  Burke. 

(n)  MAXWELL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS 

MISS    MARION    BURKE 

President  Senior  Class 
The  major  theme  of  this  Conference  has  been  Coopera- 
tion, and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
we  have  never  seen  so  fine  an  example  of  cooperation  as 
here  this  morning.  Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  plea  for 
further  cooperation.  First  of  all,  if  you  have  met  someone 
strange  at  this  conference,  no  matter  where  he  or  she  may 
live,  why  not  make  it  an  occasion  to  begin  a  professional 
correspondence  with  her  or  even  him?  Why  not  find  out 
where  we  are  living  and  write  to  each  other?     This  is  the 
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way  to  lay  hold  on  the  best  ideas  of  out  of  home  schools  and 
the  same  applies  to  New  York  City. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  to  the  speakers  this  morning 
they  have  not  been  able  to  tell  us  so  much  about  their 
schools  as  we  should  like  to  hear.  Nearly  every  school  has 
its  own  paper.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  more  of  them  and  to  meet  more  of  the  people 
who  write  for  them  and  edit  them.  And  so,  when  you  come 
to  these  meetings,  go  up  and  introduce  yourself. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  a  plea  for  the  new  Normal 
School  Student  Quarterly  which  Dr.  Suhrie  is  anxious  to 
have  established.  If  we  could  found  a  student  paper  for 
Normal  Schools  throughout  the  country,  how  we  could 
spread  our  best  ideas !  We  have  taken  many  of  the  ideas 
that  are  used  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  West  and  used 
them  right  in  our  own  school.  Why  not  subscribe  to  this 
paper  and  get  the  movement  started? 

Take  the  message  of  this  Conference  back  to  your  schools. 
This  Conference  is  a  cure  for  most  of  our  ills.  I  saw  an 
indication  of  it  last  night.  Two  of  the  members  of  my  own 
school  who  have  always  been  absolutely  distinterested  in 
school  affairs  and  lacking  in  school  spirit,  after  a  few  min- 
utes at  that  Banquet  actually  led  the  cheering  at  the  table 
throughout  the  evening.  It  moved  me  very  deeply.  If  you 
have  a  report  which  is  particularly  interesting,  why  not  send 
it  in  to  Dr.  Suhrie.  It  will  be  much  appreciated,  I  assure  you. 
May  I  say  to  everybody  here  that  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
again  next  year.  Even  if  we  have  graduated,  let's  come 
back.  This  is  a  Conference  that  everybody  should  come  to 
if  possible.  If  only  the  teachers  who  have  been  out  five, 
ten,  fifteen  years  would  come  back  and  see  this  Conference 
in  action !  There  are  no  cliques  here.  We  are  all  students 
and  we  are  all  anxious  to  see  that  the  theme  of  Cooperation 
is  carried  to  its  limit. 
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We  hope  you  have  been  happy  at  this  Conference  and 
we  hope  you  will  all  come  again  next  year. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  We  have  lis- 
tened to  these  young  people  speak,  representatives  of  schools 
in  the  East,  and  in  the  South,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  not  too 
far  distant  future  we  shall  hear  from  the  floor  of  this  Con- 
ference representatives  from  the  West,  too. 

I  call  up  at  this  moment  and  often  the  happy  memories 
of  days  I  have  spent  out  yonder  on  your  campuses  in  inti- 
mate association  with  your  president  and  faculty  and  fellow- 
students.  I  cannot  adequately  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
people  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me  on  the  home  ground. 
I  have  said  a  thousand  times  that  if  I  have  learned  anything 
worth  while  about  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  it 
has  been  chiefly  from  the  young  people  in  these  schools. 

I  hope,  when  you  get  home,  the  faculty  members  and  the 
officers  will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  request  that  I 
have  already  made  through  the  mails,  that  they  give  you  a 
chance  to  tell  them  what  this  meeting  has  meant  to  you.  I 
hope,  also,  that  there  may  come  back  to  my  office  in  due 
time  reports  of  what  you  have  said.  All  through  this  week 
I  have  been  gathering  up  innumerable  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  can  improve  the  Conference  next  year.  I  have  an 
invitation  to  go  out  for  the  week-end  but  I  shall  not  go 
because  I  want  to  make  more  notes  on  some  of  these  mat- 
ters while  the  details  of  this  Conference  are  all  fresh  in  my 
mind. 

When  you  get  back,  please  remember  what  you  can  do. 
The  last  speaker  told  you  some  of  the  things  you  can  do. 
Before  we  adjourn  this  morning  I  want  to  have  you  hear 
a  word  from  the  associate  chairmen. 

Mr.  Donovan,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  Dr.  Suhrie: 
I  think  that  last  night  Mr.  Beck  summed  up  better  than 
anyone  else  what  is  the  basis  of  cooperation,  namely  under- 
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standing.  I  cannot  enlarge  on  that  any  further,  and  rather 
than  say  more  I  think  I  will  just  ask  all  student  officers  and 
guest  speakers  to  come  to  room  3  on  the  mezzanine 
floor  immediately  at  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Leonard,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  I  would  like 
Dr.  Suhrie  and  everyone  to  know  that  I  have  deemed  it  the 
greatest  honor  to  serve  as  associate  chairman  at  this  Confer- 
ence. Before  we  leave  I  would  like  to  ask  all  student  officers 
and  guest  speakers  to  meet  in  room  3  on  the  mezzanine  floor 
immediately  at  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

Miss  Ertel,  Associate  Student  Chairman:  May  I  say  that 
I  think  that  this  Conference  has  been  the  best  means  possible 
of  showing  the  students  as  well  as  the  faculty  members  what 
cooperation  really  means.  And  may  I  also  ask  student  offi- 
cers and  guest  speakers  to  come  to  room  3,  on  the  mezzanine 
floor  immediately  at  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Chairman  of  the  Conference:  What  is  really 
wanted  is  that  all  Presidents  of  Teachers  Colleges,  Normal 
Schools  and  Training  Schools,  all  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  at  least  one  faculty  and  one  student  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  institutions  represented  here  this 
morning  together  with  the  student  officers  and  guest  speakers 
should  come  to  room  3  on  the  mezzanine  floor,  immediately 
at  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

I  want  you  all  to  carry  back  to  your  president,  to  your 
faculty  members  and  to  your  fellow  students  a  message  of 
good  will  and  good  wishes  from  the  Chairman  of  this  Con- 
ference. 

When  you  reach  the  campus  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  tell  the  members  of  the  faculty  just  what  is  the 
matter  with  them.  /  hope  you  have  here  highly  resolved 
to  give  them  henceforth  a  finer  type  of  cooperation  than  you 
have  ever  given  them,  before,  because  you  know  better  how. 
I  want  to  hear  that  you  have  gone  back  to  your  school  deter- 
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mined  to  promote  a  better  common  understanding  and  a 
larger  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  will. 

And  now  if  I  were  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  I  should 
close  this  Conference  by  saying:  "And  now  abideth  Fadth 
in  the  essential  integrity  of  the  purposes  of  the  young  people 
in  the  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  of  America, 
and  Hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  tomorrow  better 
than  we  their  elders  have  been  able  to  make  today,  and 
Charity  as  well  for  all  who  are  too  young  to  know  as  for 
those  who  are  too  old  to  learn." 

Now  let  us  all  stand,  cross  hands  and  sing  Auld  Lang 
Syne. 

The  fourth  annual  Student  Conference  of  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers  Colleges  stands  adjourned. 


PART  III 
MISCELLANEOUS 
1.  POST  CONVENTION  REPORTS 

In  the  call  for  the  Student  Conference  it  was  suggested 
that  the  influence  of  this  Student  Conference  might  be 
greatly  increased  in  the  home  schools  if  provisions  were 
made  for  systematic  reports  by  delegates  before  the  school 
assemblies  on  their  return  from  the  conference.  In  most 
of  the  teacher  training  institutions  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  such  reports  were  made  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  faculty  and  student  body.  It  has  seemed  well  to 
include  in  these  proceedings  several  of  these  student  reports 
as  indicating  the  kind  of  impact  the  conference  program 
has  made  upon  student  delegates  who  have  journeyed  some 
distance  to  attend  and  as  indicating  the  eagerness  and  zeal 
of  these  young  people  to  bring  back  to  their  associates  in 
each  case  some  constructive  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  home  school. 

A.  REPORT  OF  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  SPRING 
CONFERENCE  GIVEN  IN  THE  SCHOOL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

(1)    HELEN    HEALY 

Student  Representative  Who  Spake  at  the  Conference 

This  year  Ruth  Schenck  and  I  attended  the  Conference 
for  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  held  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City,  on  April  19  and  20. 

I  am  to  tell  you  of  the  first  session  of  the  conference 
which  was  a  banquet  held  on  Friday  evening  in  the  Grand 
Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Ambrose  L. 
Suhrie,  Professor  of  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College 
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Education  in  New  York  University,  presided.  Student  offi- 
cers from  the  three  New  York  City  training  schools  for 
teachers  were  his  assistant  chairmen. 

The  main  theme  of  the  whole  conference  was  cooperor- 
tion,  defined  as  follows :  "  Cooperation  implies  that  we 
should  so  conduct  ourselves  that  others  who  would  like 
to  work  with  us  may  not  find  it  impossible  to  do  so."  This 
spirit  of  cooperation  was  everywhere  manifest  throughout 
the  entire  conference. 

The  program  opened  with  four  eight-minute  addresses 
by  students.  Each  one  spoke  very  well  and  put  his  points 
across  very  clearly  to  the  audience,  which  gave  the  student 
speakers  undivided  attention. 

The  first  speaker  was  from  the  State  Teachers  College, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He  told  us  about  the  "  Competitive 
Cooperation  of  Faculty  and  Students  "  in  his  school.  One 
of  the  features  of  their  plan  was  as  follows :  The  students 
formed  their  conception  of  an  ideal  teacher  and  gave  it  to 
the  faculty,  and  the  faculty  in  turn  listed  and  interpreted  the 
qualities  of  an  ideal  student,  so  each  group  knew  what  the 
other  expected  of  its  members. 

A  young  man  from  Fredonia,  New  York,  explained  how 
his  school  embraced  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  and 
render  service.  For  two  days  the  entire  faculty  were  absent 
in  attendance  at  a  State  normal  school  conference  at  Syra- 
cuse, so  the  absolute  control  of  the  school  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  students.  They  also  had  the  responsibility  of  enter- 
taining guests  of  the  school  who  were  holding  a  district 
conference  in  the  normal  school.  The  student  management 
plans  worked  out  so  well  that  they  felt  proud  of  their 
achievement,  felt  even  that  things  went  better  than  when 
the  faculty  were  present.  They  were  ready  for  more 
responsibility. 

From  the  Lowell  representative  we  discovered  that  they  are 
doing  in  Lowell  something  similar  to  what  we  are  doing  in 
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regard  to  chapel  programs.  These  are  arranged  and  pre- 
sented by  students.  At  Lowell  they  also  have  a  Women's 
Athletic  Association  of  which  they  are  very  proud,  as  it 
boasts  90  per  cent  voluntary  enrollment. 

The  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  representative  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  description  of  unique  features  of  their  system 
of  apprentice  teaching. 

Mr.  Cameron  Beck,  personnel  director  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  gave  us  a  very  remarkable  address  on 
"  Understanding  the  Basis  of  Cooperation."  "  Understand- 
ing is  also,"  he  said,  "  the  basis  of  all  education."  Teachers 
must  above  all  have  understanding  hearts.  They  have  a 
sacred  and  important  trust,  for  in  their  hands  often  rests 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  child  will  be  a  success 
or  a  failure.  He  cited  examples  of  boys  he  knew  who  were 
apparently  failures  but  who  were  helped  by  understanding 
teachers  to  become  successful,  well-liked  men.  He  con- 
cluded with,  "  The  guide  posts  to  successful  teaching  are 
kindness,  sympathy  and  an  understanding  heart." 

Following  this  came  many  two-minute  reports  from  va- 
rious normal  schools. 

One  speaker  told  us  that  at  her  school  they  had  abandoned 
the  point  system  of  regulating  extra-curricular  activities. 
Instead  they  limited  the  number  of  clubs  a  student  might 
join  and  the  number  of  offices  a  student  could  hold,  I  think 
this  was  based  on  scholastic  record,  but  I  am  not  sure,  as 
the  speaker  did  not  go  into  detail.  Contrary  to  the  opinions 
of  some  schools  represented,  this  one  believed  faculty  advi- 
sorship  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

We  are  not  the  only  school  that  has  adopted  the  Big 
Sister  plan.  They  have  a  similar  one  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers  College  at  Millersville. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  a  rather  unusual  plan  for 
taking  care  of  entertainments.  They  have  a  budget  system 
and  each  semester  each  student  pays  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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This  sum  is  divided  among  the  clubs  and  organizations  and 
provides  for  expenses  of  all  entertainments  including  the 
annual  picnic.  A  school  holiday  is  declared  and  both  faculty 
and  students  go  picnicing. 

After  the  conclusion  of  student  speakers,  Dr.  William 
John  Cooper,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
spoke  to  us.  He  emphasized  the  points  of  a  good  teacher 
made  by  Mr.  Beck.  He  also  said  the  teaching  profession 
will  never  be  respected  by  others  until  those  who  belong  to 
it  respect  it.  Teachers  must  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say 
they  are  teachers.  The  greatest  man  who  lived  on  this  earth 
was  a  teacher  and  was  proud  of  it.  Dr.  Cooper  told  us  he 
found  more  satisfaction  in  having  a  boy  thank  him,  a  boy  who 
but  for  Dr.  Cooper's  help  as  a  teacher  would  not  have  fin- 
ished school,  than  he  did  from  being  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

After  listening  to  this  report  you  will  feel,  I  think,  as  I 
did  after  hearing  these  speakers.  We  can  be  proud  of  what 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  has  done,  but  we  cannot  rest 
content  with  what  it  has  done.  Other  schools  are  doing  as 
significant  things  as  we  are,  and  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with 
them  we  must  continue  to  improve,  not  sit  back  and  feel 
proud  of  what  we  have  done. 

(2)    RUTH    H.   SCHENCK 

A  Student  Delegate  to  the  Conference 

On  Saturday  morning  promptly  at  9:30  another  confer- 
ence session  was  held  in  the  same  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  The  room  was  filled  with  representatives 
from  more  than  80  different  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers 
Colleges — students  and  faculty — some  of  whom  had  come 
from  far  distant  points  to  be  present  at  this  inspiring  gath- 
ering. And  it  was  inspiring,  too.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to 
you  an  adequate  impression  of  the  atmosphere,  enthusiasm, 
and  the  worthwhileness  of  the  conference,  but  I  will  try  to 
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present  to  you  the  "  high  Hghts  "  of  the  conference  as  they 
came  to  us. 

Dr.  Suhrie,  Professor  of  Normal  School  and  Teachers 
College  Education,  New  York  University,  was  presiding. 
He  is  a  man  of  personality  and  human  understanding,  and  in 
the  short  time  that  we  were  able  to  hear  him,  we,  as  you 
might  say,  "  fell  for  him."  In  speaking  with  him  after  the 
conference  he  said,  "  In  Bridgewater,  you  have  one  of  the 
finest  of  men  as  your  principal.  I  hope  your  students  fully 
appreciate  Dr.  Arthur  Boyden,  and  give  him  the  loyal  sup- 
port and  cooperation  he  deserves." 

As  associate  chairmen  to  introduce  the  student  speakers 
who  were  to  give  the  entire  morning  program,  Dr.  Suhrie 
had  chosen  three  young  people,  each  one  a  student  at  one 
of  the  New  York  Training  Schools  for  Teachers — one 
charming  young  lady,  and  two  young  men. 

The  speakers  of  the  morning  were  student  representa- 
tives of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  and  were 
each  to  present,  some  in  two-minute  reports  and  others  in 
eight-minute  talks,  the  high  lights  of  the  life  during  the  past 
year  of  the  several  schools  represented. 

The  first  speaker,  a  young  man  representing  the  Philadel- 
phia Normal  School,  told  us  of  a  very  interesting  coopera- 
tive student-faculty  enterprise  which  proved  very  helpful 
as  worked  out  in  that  school.  A  condition  of  dissatisfaction 
existed  in  the  school.  The  faculty  felt  that  the  students  were 
not  responding  as  they  were  capable  of  doing,  if  the  right 
spirit  of  cooperation  existed.  The  students  felt  the  same 
need  of  cooperation.  Something  had  to  be  done,  so  the 
following  took  place :  A  conference  of  students  and  faculty 
was  held  at  which  the  question  of  cooperation  was  frankly 
discussed.  The  faculty  helped  the  student  body  to  see  their 
point  of  view  and  described  for  them  their  ideal  student. 
The  students  brought  forth  their  picture  of  the  ideal  teacher. 
As  a  result  an  entirely  new  atmosphere  was  created.     Stu- 
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dents  and  faculty  for  the  first  time  really  understood  each 
other.  Cooperation  now  existed  where  before  there  had 
been  antagonism.  The  definition  of  a  Normal  School  as 
presented  by  this  speaker  was — "A  Normal  School  is  a 
place  where  young  men  and  young  women  come  together 
to  prepare  themselves  and  each  other  for  teaching — with 
the  help  of  good  teachers."  He  continued  to  say,  "  It  is  up 
to  us  to  remember  that  the  attitude  of  our  teachers  toward 
us  is  the  direct  result  of  our  attitude  toward  them.  A 
teacher  who  is  guide,  counsellor,  friend,  and  full  of  resources 
may  well  be  called  the  ideal  teacher." 

The  next  speaker,  a  young  lady,  came  from  Castleton, 
Vermont.  She  told  us  of  the  opportunity  given  her  school 
to  be  of  service  to  others.  The  last  year's  flood  in  Vermont 
destroyed  much  property,  including  schoolhouses.  Faculty- 
student  cooperation  made  it  possible  for  this  Normal  School 
to  raise  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  with  which  they  built  and 
furnished  an  up-to-date  one-room  rural  schoolhouse  and  ded- 
icated it  to  the  memory  of  the  school  children  who  lost 
their  lives  when  the  former  schoolhouse  was  swept  away 
by  the  flood.  This  Normal  School  seems  to  me  to  be  living 
up  to  the  motto  of  our  own  school — "  Not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister." 

The  next  speaker  told  us  of  a  demonstration  program 
carried  on  in  her  school  in  which  demonstration  lessons  are 
taught  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  them  here.  Follow- 
ing that  a  representative  of  the  Newark  State  Normal  School 
showed  us  that  the  school  she  represented  is  wide  awake. 
They  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  state  convention  of 
normal  school  students  at  their  school  to  include  representa- 
tives of  all  the  normal  schools  in  their  State.  Consequently 
a  convention  was  held  with  a  threefold  aim: 

(1)  To  become  better  acquainted  with  the  other  Normal 
Schools  in  their  own  State. 
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(2)  To  promote  a  feeling  of  unity,  cooperation  and  good- 
will. 

(3)  To  give  and  receive  new  ideas. 

A  very  successful  convention  was  held,  completely  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  student  body  without  any  faculty 
assistance.  Would  not  such  a  convention  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  in  Massachusetts  ?  New  Jersey  is  planning  to  have 
one  annually. 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Albany,  New  York,  im- 
pressed us  as  being  unusually  capable.  They  have  many 
outside  activities,  including  clubs  corresponding  to  each  of 
ours  and  various  other  clubs.  Each  of  these  is  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  students.  There  is  absolutely  no  faculty 
supervision.  This,  of  course,  is  splendid  in  that  it  develops 
leadership  and  responsibility  to  an  even  higher  degree  than 
in  faculty  supervised  clubs. 

An  Honor  Club,  which  recognizes  and  promotes  scholar- 
ship has  been  introduced  at  Oneonta,  New  York,  and  it 
requires  an  average  of  over  85  per  cent  scholarship  standing 
for  entrance.  The  same  idea  has  been  initiated  at  New  Pcdtz, 
New  York.  An  average  of  "  B-Plus  "  is  required  for  three 
consecutive  semesters  before  entrance  may  be  gained  into 
the  State  Honorary  Society. 

We  heard  of  many  student  government  associations  that 
were  nearly  identical  to  our  own.  One  of  these  was  at  the 
State  College  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island.  This  school 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  new  campus  demonstration  school 
that  includes  all  grades  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  This  is  also  true  of  the  college  in  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  and  the  young  man  telling  of  this  school  proved 
the  generosity  of  his  State  when  he  told  us  that  this  year  a 
million-dollar  appropriation  has  been  made  for  more  build- 
ings on  their  campus,  a  small  piece  of  land — merely  88 
acres.  The  same  young  man  informed  us  that  he  came  up 
to  New  York  in  a  Ford,  but  that  after  attending  the  confer- 
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ence  he  felt  so  fine  he  had  decided  before  his  return  to  trade 
the  Ford  for  a  Packard  "  Straight  Eight." 

Your  own  speaker-representative,  Helen  Healy,  was  intro- 
duced with  a  worthy  tribute  to  your  last  year's  speaker- 
representative,  Alice  Taylor,  when  Dr.  Suhrie  said,  "  Of 
course,  we  all  remember  the  important  and  inspirational  part 
Bridgewater  played  in  our  last  year's  program."  As  a  lis- 
tener, I  can  assure  you  that  Helen  represented  us  well, 

Willimantic,  Connecticut  endorses  the  idea  of  few  rules 
and  much  freedom.  During  the  past  year  they  did  away 
with  many  of  their  rules  and  as  a  result  fewer  rules  were 
broken — ^in  proportion — not  because  there  were  fewer  rules 
to  break  but  because  the  students  felt  that  they  were  more 
on  their  honor  and  more  independent  and  responsible. 

At  the  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  a  four- 
year  course  is  the  only  course  offered — but  a  choice  is  of- 
fered of  majoring  in  Mathematics,  English,  Science,  and 
Foreign  Languages.  This  school  has  the  honor  of  having 
designed  the  New  Jersey  state  seal  this  year. 

John  Ward  of  the  State  Teachers  College  in  East  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  told  of  two  original  ideas  in  practice  in 
that  school.  They  have  a  "Council  of  the  Dean  "  which  meets 
to  discuss  with  the  Dean  any  matters  which  require  the  sanc- 
tion and  approval  of  the  Dean.  They  also  have  a  "  Men's 
Executive  Council  "  which  has  the  added  duty  of  a  court 
the  Dean  of  Men  and  which  has  the  added  duty  of  a  court 
of  appeal  and  metes  out  punishment. 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  advocates  the  idea  of  one 
activity  for  one  person  in  order  to  center  interest  and  to 
give  wider  opportunity  for  student  leadership  by  not  allow- 
ing any  one  person  to  hold  more  than  one  office.  Some 
school  representatives  spoke  of  the  point  system  in  practice 
here  and  told  of  its  success  in  their  schools. 

Cortland,  New  York,  boasts  of  four  sororities  and  two 
fraternities  that  own  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars' 
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worth  of  property.  At  one  time  this  year  their  faculty 
found  it  necessary  to  be  away  for  three  days.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  principal  and  faculty,  the  school  was  run — ^to  use 
the  words  of  the  speaker — "  as  well  if  not  better,  than  in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  staff." 

This  year's  specialty  in  Farmington,  Maine,  was  a  health 
program.  Courses  in  Hygiene,  Physiology,  Gym  and  physi- 
cal examinations  were  required.  The  school  nurse  gave 
courses  in  Red  Cross  work,  personal  hygiene  and  care  of  the 
sick. 

The  young  man  from  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  State 
Teachers  College  told  us  of  the  new  four-year  course  there 
and  then  announced  as  the  fact  that  he  was  most  proud  of, 
that  Keene  Teachers  College  is  most  fortunate  in  having 
150  male  members. 

There  were  many  more  representatives  and  many  more 
interesting  things  said.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  all  of  them. 
I  have  tried  to  bring  before  you  some  of  the  ideas  and  pro- 
gressive activities  going  on  in  other  schools.  More  than 
anything  else  we  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  very  evident 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  and — ^to  use  the  hackneyed 
phrase — "  school  spirit  "  existing  in  these  other  institutions. 
We  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  a  fine  founda- 
tion here  at  Bridgewater,  but  that  we  must  be  continually 
progressing,  alert,  and  improving  along  the  line  of  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  our  own  Principal,  faculty,  and  school 
activities.  I'd  like  to  end  this  report  with  the  cheer  sug- 
gested by  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  and  with  which  we  ended 
our  conference- — 

"  You've  got  it ! 
Doggone  it ! 
Now  keep  it — 
Don't  lose  it ! 
Your  pep !    Your  pep !" 
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B.  BRINGING  BACK  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  MEETING  TO  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

At  the  close  of  the  New  York  meeting  the  students  who 
attended  were  eager  not  only  to  bring  the  spirit  of  the  meet- 
ing back  to  Towson  but  also  to  bring  certain  definite  ideas 
which  the  student  body  and  faculty  might  cooperatively  in- 
corporate in  the  program  of  our  school.  As  a  first  step,  it 
was  decided  that  an  assembly  program  be  given  on  April 
23,  1929,  by  those  who  took  the  New  York  trip.  Mr.  Hack- 
man,  President  of  the  Class  of  1929,  presided.  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Zschiesche,  President  of  the  General  Student  Council 
for  1929-30,  presented  the  ideas  gained  at  the  conference 
which  the  group  thought  would  be  of  particular  value  to 
our  school.  Mr.  John  Fischer,  President  of  the  Class  of 
1930,  outlined  a  plan  whereby  these  ideas  might  be  put  into 
action.    The  talks  as  given  follow : 

(1)  Mr.  Hackman,  Chairman:  Schoolmates,  this  morning 
we  are  going  to  bring  you  a  production  direct  from  Broadway. 
I  think  that  the  entire  group  that  made  the  trip  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the  finest  experience  we  had  on  the 
trip  was  to  sit  in  on  the  Normal  School  Students'  Confer- 
ences. Perhaps  it  would  be  fitting  for  me  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  purposes  of  these  conferences : 

1.  To  promote  acquaintance  and  common  understanding 
among  student  groups  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  and  effective 
cooperation  in  all  inter-institutional  endeavors  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  their  common  life  as  prospective  teachers  in  the 
public  schools. 

2.  To  disseminate  information  concerning  prevailing 
forms  of  student  organization  which  have  been  found  to  be 
effective  agencies  in  individual  institutions  for  promoting 
such  acquaintance  and  common  understanding  among  their 
members. 
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3.  To  arouse  in  each  individual  student  a  desire  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  faculty  in  all  cooperative  movements  which 
promise  to  enrich  their  common  life  as  co-workers  in  the 
same  institution. 

4.  To  help  students  to  demonstrate  to  each  other  and  to 
administrative  and  instructional  officers  that  they  are  able 
and  willing  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  policy  forming,  organization,  administra- 
tion and  instructional  leadership,  than  has  yet  been  placed 
upon  them,  thus  affording  relief  to  the  faculty  and  gaining 
opportunity  to  enrich  their  own  experience  as  a  basis  for 
future  professional  service. 

5.  To  join  with  the  faculty  in  bringing  effectively  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  the  significance  of  the  work 
of  the  institutions  whose  exclusive  function  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

I  will  try  to  picture  to  you  the  Friday  evening  banquet. 
We  are  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 
Student  delegations  from  schools  ranging  from  Maine  to 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  were  present.  Before  the  students 
was  the  long  speakers'  table,  where  Dr.  Suhrie,  sponsor  of 
the  Conferences,  his  assistants,  notables  in  education,  and 
representatives  of  schools  and  of  the  daily  papers  sat. 

Besides  the  student  speeches  all  of  which  were  fine,  there 
were  two  feature  talks  of  the  evening.  The  first  was  given 
by  Mr.  Beck  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  who  by 
many  life  experiences  showed  that  after  all  understanding 
is  the  basis  of  all  cooperation.  The  other  speaker  was  the 
Hon.  William  John  Cooper,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  He  gave  an  inspiring  talk  in  which  he  said 
that  the  successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  stays  young, 
who  learns  to  know  her  children,  and  whose  work  cannot 
always  be  measured  in  material  terms.  He  said  that  it  is 
just  as   important,   and   maybe   more   important,    that   the 
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teacher  should  affect  the  spiritual  life  of  the  children  she 
teaches  as  that  she  impart  knowledge  to  them. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  again  attended  the  meeting 
where  we  listened  to  many  fine  student  talks.  And  now, 
Miss  Zschiesche  is  going  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things 
we  heard  and  saw  at  the  conferences  that  would  be  worth 
considering  for  introduction  at  our  Normal  School  here  in 
Towson. 

(2)  Miss  Zschiesche:  Let  me  first  discuss  our  visit  to  the 
New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  on  Friday  before 
the  opening  of  the  Normal  School  Student  Conference. 
Here  we  saw  four  things  particularly  interesting  and  new 
to  us.  First,  in  connection  with  psychology  the  students 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  doing  laboratory  work,  each 
studying  a  child  from  the  model  school  during  the  laboratory 
period.  Second,  the  school  was  equipped  with  a  splendid 
apparatus  for  the  study  of  visual  education  and  an  entire 
course  was  devoted  to  this  study.  Third,  a  museum  of  all 
possible  kinds  of  illustrative  material  for  the  use  of  student 
teachers  was  a  part  of  the  library.  And  fourth,  the  observa- 
tion room  arrangement  was  most  unusual  and  practicable. 
A  room  for  the  observing  students  with  elevated  arm  chairs, 
is  divided  by  folding  doors  from  the  class  to  be  observed. 
When  both  classes  are  ready  the  doors  are  opened.  With 
this  arrangement  the  the  elementary  class  is  not  disturbed 
and  the  Training  School  students  are  less  crowded  and  the 
arm  chairs  facilitate  note  taking.  At  the  close  of  the  observa- 
tion the  doors  are  closed  and  then  and  there  the  students 
discuss  what  they  have  seen.  There  were  other  interesting 
details  about  the  school,  but  these  impressed  us  particularly. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  19,  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  pulsated  with  the  warmth  and  eager 
spirit  of  nearly  one  thousand  embryonic  educators.  The 
Fourth  Annual  Student  Conference  of  the  Normal  School 
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and  Teachers  College  Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Experimental  Study  of  Education  was  meeting.  We  of 
the  Maryland  group  were  proud  and  thrilled  to  find  our- 
selves a  real  part  of  this  mighty  and  powerful  movement. 

From  this  conference  and  from  our  visits  to  the  New 
York  schools  we  learned  many  interesting  and  valuable 
things.  Some  of  these  we  feel  our  own  Normal  School 
should  adopt  with  all  possible  haste,  while  others  because  of 
the  nature  of  our  school  organization  we  must  necessarily 
discard. 

The  reports  made  by  representatives  from  all  along  the 
eastern  coast  from  Alabama  to  Maine  were  very  inspira- 
tional and  thought  provoking.  Several  schools  told  how 
for  a  few  days  the  school  routine  was  carried  on  under  stu- 
dent officers.  A  student  principal  was  elected  and  student 
teachers  to  carry  on  the  daily  program.  One  school  was 
especially  proud  of  its  success  because  during  the  student 
regime  it  entertained  a  large  delegation  of  visitors. 

The  topic  for  the  entire  conference  was  cooperation  and 
one  report  brought  us  a  unique  way  of  procuring  this  cooper- 
ation between  faculty  and  student  body.  The  students  pre- 
pared a  questionnaire  asking  the  faculty  the  qualifications 
for  a  perfect  student.  The  faculty  "  retaliated  "  with  a  ques- 
tionnaire regarding  the  perfect  teacher.  The  main  point 
of  the  students  in  their  reply  was  that  the  teacher  should 
conduct  her  classes  in  such  a  way  as  to  embody  all  those 
principles  which  the  students  were  expected  to  follow  in 
their  own  teaching.  The  speaker  said  that  the  answers  on 
both  sides  were  frank  and  sincere  and  that  the  assembled 
reports  on  the  questionnaire  were  of  mutual  benefit. 

An  observation  system  which  we  keenly  feel  the  need  of 
was  reported  by  another  speaker.  The  students  in  their 
discussion  of  observations  have  with  them  not  only  their 
methods  instructor,  but  also  the  teacher  of  the  class  they 
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have  observed.  In  this  way  they  got  several  sides  of  the 
question  and  difficulties  vi^ere  readily  explained. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  tale  of  all  was  brought  by 
the  representative  of  the  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education  of  New  York  City,  During  the  month 
of  June  the  town  school  is  closed  and  the  student  body 
en  tnasse  is  transplanted  to  the  school  camp  where  for  a  glo- 
rious month  classes  are  carried  on  in  an  ideal  way  under 
the  trees,  and  mingled  with  camp  activities. 

I  have  brought  you  but  a  sketchy  and  colorless  account 
of  a  thing  that  was  unified  and  vivid  for  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  the  splendid  spirit  that  characterized  the  entire  con- 
ference. However,  we  who  did  attend  are  spreading  the 
echo  among  you.  Surely  our  enthusiasm  is  contagious 
enough  to  enmesh  you  all !  Mr.  Fischer  is  going  to  discuss 
with  you  how  some  of  these  suggestions  which  we  think 
might  be  carried  out  in  our  own  Normal  School  can  be. 

(3)  Mr.  Fischer:  The  value  of  these  conferences  to  the 
schools  participating  in  them  depends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  students  of  those  schools.  If  the 
students  are  intent  upon  gleaning  from  the  conference  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  and  are  willing  to  work  to  put  into 
practice  the  best  suggestions  they  received  from  the  other 
students  at  the  conference,  then  the  conference  can  be  of 
inestimable  value.  Otherwise  there  can  be  little  good  from 
attendance  at  these  meetings. 

A  large  delegation  from  this  school  attended  the  New 
York  meetings,  but  they  do  not  comprise  the  entire  student 
body,  and  if  their  attendance  is  to  result  in  any  good  to  the 
Normal  School,  every  member  of  the  school  has  certain  very 
definite  responsibilities  that  he  must  meet. 

First  of  all,  before  anything  can  be  done,  each  one  of 
you  must  learn  what  happened  in  New  York.  This  should 
be  a  relatively  simple  matter,  for  over  sixty  people  attended 
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the  conference  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  get 
in  touch  with  one  of  them  and  find  out  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  reports  of  the  representatives  of  other  schools. 

The  second  responsibility,  as  I  see  it,  is  this.  After  you 
have  found  out  as  much  as  you  can  about  what  other  schools 
have  done  and  are  doing,  discuss  these  practices  among 
yourselves  and  endeavor  to  discover  something  among  the 
many  suggestions  that  would  improve  our  school  life  here 
at  the  Towson  Normal  School. 

When  you  have  arrived  at  some  conclusion,  when  you 
have  determined  what  idea  you  would  like  to  have  incorpo- 
rated into  our  system,  let  the  rest  of  us  have  the  benefit  of 
your  thinking.  Offer  your  suggestion  to  the  Student  Council 
so  that  the  entire  school  may  express  an  opinion  upon  your 
idea. 

Fourth,  if  your  or  anybody's  suggestion  should  finally  be 
adopted  and  become  part  of  our  program,  you  still  have  a 
most  important  duty  to  perform.  If  the  policy  or  plan  is 
to  become  really  a  part  of  our  system  you  must  support  it 
to  the  limit  of  your  ability;  you  must  cooperate  to  make  it 
practical  and  effective. 

We  have  brought  back  with  us,  I  am  sure,  a  wealth  of 
suggestions.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  utilize  them  in  the 
best  way. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  that  Miss  Zschiesche 
made  regarding  the  system  of  discussing  observation  lessons. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  method  she  spoke  of  is  greatly 
superior  to  ours.  The  only  reason  why  it  now  seems  im- 
practicable to  us  is  because  of  the  administrative  difficulty 
involved.  However,  no  difficulty  is  insurmountable  if  it  is 
attacked  in  the  proper  manner  and  if  the  reason  for  sur- 
mounting it  is  strong  enough.  We  have  a  difficulty  here, 
and  a  good  reason  for  surmounting  it.  It  remains  but  for 
us  to  find  the  method  of  attack. 
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To  the  Junior  Class  especially  falls  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  getting  the  most  from  this  recent  confer- 
ence. The  Class  of  1930  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  school  next 
year  and  anything  that  may  be  proposed  will  be  dependent 
for  its  success  on  us  and  upon  our  conduct  and  spirit. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  repeat  the  four  responsibilities  of 
every  Normal  student  here: 

1.  Talk  with  someone  who  attended  the  Conference. 

2.  Discuss  the  Conference  and  decide  upon  at  least  one 
helpful  suggestion. 

3.  Present  that  suggestion  to  other  members  of  the  student 
body. 

4.  Give  your  loyal  support  and  cooperation  to  any  pro- 
posal that  is  adopted. 

(4)  Mr.  Hackman,  Chairman:  As  Mr.  Fischer  has  said, 
remember  you  are  the  ones  who  get  things  done  around  here. 
If  you  sit  back  and  do  nothing  we  are  not  going  to  improve, 
so  get  into  action  and  let's  put  some  of  the  best  of  these 
ideas  over. 

2.  GENERAL  LETTERS  WRITTEN  IN  PROMOT- 
ING THE  CONFERENCE 

Many  letters  have  come  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Con- 
ference from  administrative  officers  of  Teachers  Colleges 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  inquiring  about  the 
methods  which  have  been  pursued  in  building  up  the  remark- 
able inter-institutional  cooperation  which  is  everywhere 
apparent  among  State  Directors,  presidents,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  students  when  these  annual  conferences  are  in 
session. 

There  is,  it  would  seem,  nothing  unique  or  very  distinc- 
tive about  the  methods  employed.  The  success  of  the  Con- 
ference has  resulted  in  large  measure  from  a  common  appre- 
ciation of  a  common  need.     This  need  or  these  needs  have 
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been  more  clearly  defined  from  year  to  year  in  meetings  of 
state  directors,  in  informal  gatherings  of  presidents,  and  in 
the  called  meetings  of  the  executive  committee.  Individual 
officers,  teachers,  and  students  have  each  year  with  increased 
efficiency  interpreted  these  needs  to  their  several  groups  of 
associates  in  the  home  schools. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  promotional  correspondence 
conducted  from  the  office  of  the  chairman  might  be  helpful 
to  those  who  are  contemplating  the  organization  of  other 
state  or  regional  conferences  for  similar  purposes.  The 
most  effective  letters  which  can  be  written  in  the  promo- 
tion of  such  enterprises  are  usually  very  distinctive  and  per- 
sonal. The  letters  of  a  more  general  type  which  are  here 
given  by  request  may,  however,  suggest  a  few  of  the  matters 
which  it  is  important  to  have  in  mind  in  attempting  to  build 
up  inter-institutional  cooperation  in  such  a  conference. 

A.  LETTER  OF  NOVEMBER  1,  1928 

To  State  School  Commissioners,  State  Directors  of  Teacher 
Training  and  Presidents  and  Facultyi  Members  in  State 
and  Municipal  Teacher  Training  Institutions  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Spring 
Conference  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  which 
have  for  three  years  past  been  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania in  New  York  in  the  month  of  April,  takes  pleasure  in 
announcing  the  tentative  dates  for  the  Fourth  Conference  to 
be  held  next  April  at  the  same  place. 

Please  mark  these  dates  on  your  calendar  and  plan  to 
come.  We  want  you  and  if  possible  a  delegation  of  your 
faculty  members  and  at  least  one  student  delegate  in  attend- 
ance. The  dates  tentatively  set  are  Thursday,  April  18'th, 
Friday,  April  19th,  and  Saturday,  April  20th. 
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We  are  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  Proceedings  of  the  last 
Spring  Conference  will  soon  be  ready  for  mailing.  If  you 
have  not  ordered  a  copy  for  your  library,  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  have  me  remind  you  that  it  can  be  secured  at  $1.25 
per  copy,  postpaid,  from  The  Brandow  Printing  Company, 
Albany,  New  York. 

Our  Executive  Committee  is  very  appreciative  of  the 
assistance  we  have  had  in  the  past  from  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  from  the  presidents  of  the  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions in  these  states. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

AMBROSE  L.  SUHRIE, 
Chairman  of  the  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College 
Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experi- 
mental Study  of  Education 

B.  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  15,  1928 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  DATES  AND  TENTA- 
TIVE PROGRAM  OF  THE  TEACHERS-COL- 
LEGE AND  NORMAL-SCHOOL  SECTION  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  EXAM- 
INATION STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

(Sent  to  Presidents  of  Teacher-Training  Institutions  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  on  De- 
cember 15,  1928) 

Place  (definitely  chosen) — Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
City. 

Time  (definitely  decided)— April  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  1929. 

MAJOR  TOPICS— Thursday  Morning 

Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance  in  High  Schools 
as  the  first  step  in  Selective  Admission  to  Teacher- 
Training  Colleges. 
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Afternoon 

The  Principles  Governing  Selection  of  Entrants  to 
Teacher-Training  Institutions  with  Special  Reference 
to  Personality  or  Personal  Aptitude  as  a  Factor. 

Evening 

Cooperative  Policy  Formulating  in  and  Cooperative  Ad- 
ministration of  Teacher-Training  Institutions. 

Friday  Morning 

The  English  Program  of  Teacher-Training  Institutions 
as  a  Cooperative  Student-Faculty  Enterprise. 

Afternoon 

The  Health  Program  of  Teacher-Training  Institutions 
as  a  Cooperative  Student-Faculty  Enterprise. 

Evening  (Student  Banquet) 

The  Teaching  Profession  of  Tomorrow. 

Saturday  Morning  (Student  Conference) 

Distinctive  Features  of  the  Educational   Program  of 
Individual   Teacher-Training   Institutions   reported   by 
Student  Representatives. 
Please  reserve  the  date  and  come!    Come  personally,  by 
all  means,  if  you  can,  and  in  any  event  please  have  your 
institution  represented  by  one  or  more  faculty  members  at 
the  Thursday  and  Friday  Sessions  and  by  one  or  more  stu- 
dents at  the  Friday  Evening  and  Saturday  Morning  Sessions. 
If  possible  send  in  an  advance  order  for  the  Proceedings  so 
that  your  institution  may  secure  these  for  reference  before 
the  supply  is  exhausted. 

With  much  appreciation  of  your  cooperation  in  the  past 
in  the  conduct  of  this  conference,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

AMBROSE  L.  SUHRIE, 
Chairman  of  the  Conference 
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C.  LETTER  OF  MARCH  23,  1929 
Presidents  and  Members  of  the  Faculties  of  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers  Colleges  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States: 

Dear  Friends: 

The  program  of  the  Fourth  Spring  Conference  of  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Edu- 
cation, is  sent  to  you  herewith.  The  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  entertain  the  hope  that  you  may 
like  the  selection  of  topics  and  speakers,  and  that  not  only 
those  institutions  in  the  metropolitan  district,  but  all  others 
within  the  territory  indicated  above  may  be  well  represented 
by  officers  and  by  delegates  from  the  faculty  and  from  the 
student  body. 

Did  you  secure  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  last 
Spring  Conference  ?    We  think  this  one  can  be  even  better ! 

Come,  if  you  can ! ! 

Very  sincerely, 

AMBROSE  L.  SUHRIE, 

Professor  of  Teacher-College  and  Normal-School 
Education  in  New  York  University,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Conference 

Postscript  by  the  Secretary: 

The  officers  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  our  section 
of  the  New  York  Society,  by  unanimous  action  of  the  last 
Spring  Conference,  were  instructed  to  devise  some  plan  for 
placing  the  affairs  of  the  Conference  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  to  the  end  that  it  should  be  able  to  go  forward  with 
its  excellent  program  of  service  to  the  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions and  the  teacher-training  cause. 

Under  the  caption  "  Membership  in  This  Section  of  the 
Society,"  (page  2  of  the  printed  program)  is  given  a  full 
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statement  of  the  plan  adopted  for  this  year.  The  faculties 
in  some  of  the  institutions  have  already  indicated  that  they 
are  ready  to  give  us  100  per  cent  response  on  membership 
dues.  The  official  receipt  will  tell  you  just  what  you  are  to 
get  for  your  dues.  The  printed  Proceedings  have  been  much 
appreciated  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Now,  let's  all 
pull  together  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Miss  Anna 
M.  Fuda,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  135th 
Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Terrace,  New  York  City. 

Very  sincerely, 

FRED  M.  RICHMOND, 

Manual  Training  Department  State  Normal  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Conference 

D.  LETTER  OF  MARCH  26,  1929 

To  Students  Chosen  to  Make  Eight-Minute  Addresses  Before 
the  Student  Conference  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania: 

You  have  been  named  to  me  by  the  Principal  of  your 
school  as  the  person  who  will  represent  your  institution  on 
the  program  of  the  Student  Conference  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  here  in  New  York  City  on  Friday, 
April  19th,  and  Saturday,  April  20th. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  privilege  that  is  to  be  yours  in 
speaking  for  your  school  upon  this  important  conference 
program.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  by  early  return 
mail  a  carefully  worded  statement  of  your  topic  and  then 
if  we  need  to  conduct  further  correspondence  in  reference 
to  the  topic  before  printing  the  program,  you  will  hear  from 
me  promptly. 

I  want  you  to  set  for  yourself  the  definite  time  limit  of 
eight  minutes  and  under  no  circumstances  to  exceed  it.  That 
means  intensive  preparation.     It  means  that  you  will  think 
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out  your  address  and  refine  and  perfect  every  sentence  and 
paragraph  in  it  so  that  in  content  and  form  it  may  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  your  institution  as  well  as  compli- 
ment the  intelligence  of  the  fine  audience  to  whom  you  will 
be  privileged  to  speak.  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  advice 
and  counsel  from  your  associates,  your  faculty  members, 
and  your  president.  Your  address  will  be  printed  in  the 
Proceedings.  We  hope  this  year  to  have  a  separate  reprint 
of  all  of  the  students'  addresses  for  wide  circulation  among 
the  students  in  the  teachers  colleges  of  the  whole  country. 
In  order  that  you  may  say  what  you  have  in  mind  in  a 
quite  informal  manner  and  yet  run  no  risk  of  having  the 
Chairman  call  the  eight-minute  time  limit  on  you  before 
you  have  completed  your  remarks,  I  suggest  that  you 
definitely  prepare  every  paragraph  and  sentence  and  mas- 
ter it  until  it  is  your  very  own.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
strike  fire  in  every  paragraph  and  close  up  your  address 
in  a  "  blaze  of  glory  "  in  the  last  sentence. 

In  all  seriousness,  it  is  not  hard  to  make  a  good  speech  in 
eight  minutes  if  one  will  spend  eight  days  in  preparing  for  it. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  send  the  complete  text  of  your 
address  with  ten  onion  skin  copies  in  the  enclosed  self- 
addressed  envelope  not  later  than  Friday,  April  12th.  This 
will  enable  me  to  grant  the  requests  that  are  so  vigorously 
pressed  upon  me  by  the  reporters  from  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  local  New  York  newspapers. 

I  am,  with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  venture 
and  with  happy  anticipations  of  our  meeting  at  the  Con- 
ference, 

Sincerely  and  very  cordially  yours, 

AMBROSE  L.  SUHRIE, 

Chairman  of  the  Spring  Conference 
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E.  LETTER  OF  MARCH  30,  1929 
GREETINGS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

To  those  Normal-School  or  Teacher-College  Students  Who 
Will  Present  Two-minute  Intensive  High-Light  Reports 
on  Significant  Events  {from  the  student's  point  of  view) 
Which  Have  Occurred  During  the  Past  Year  in  the  Insti- 
tutions They  Respectively  Represent,  at  the  Friday  Eve- 
ning Students'  Banquet,  April  19th,  1929,  or  at  the  Satur- 
day Morning  Students'  Conference,  April  20th,  1929, 
Which  Will  Be  Held  at  The  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Normal-School 
and  Teachers-College  Section  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education: 

At  the  Student  Conference  this  Spring  there  will  be  ten 
eight-minute  addresses,  by  representatives  of  as  many  differ- 
ent public  Teacher-Training  institutions  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  In  most  instances,  the  institutions 
chosen  on  this  list  have  not  been  represented  on  the  programs 
of  previous  conferences.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  we 
find  it  necessary  to  limit  in  this  way  the  number  of  institu- 
tions from  which  the  more  adequate  eight-minute  addresses 
may  be  heard.  Fortmmtely  a  good  suggestion  has  occurred 
to  us  which  will  enable  many  other  young  people  not  on  this 
chosen  list  to  he  heard  from  in  two-minute  reports — some  of 
them  at  the  Friday  evening  feanquet  and  some  of  them  at 
the  Saturday  morning  conference.  This  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  score  or  more  of  carefully-chosen  young  people, 
who  will  represent  as  many  different  institutions,  tO'  report, 
each  in  his  own  way,  on  a  single  significant  or  outstanding 
event  in  the  school  life  of  the  year,  or  on  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant events.  There  is  no  disposition  to  limit  the  number 
of  events,  or  happenings  which  may  be  mentioned  or  re- 
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ferred  to  in  any  one  of  these  brief  reports,  provided  the  time 
limit  of  two  minutes  is  strictly  adhered  to.  This  limit  has 
not  been  arbitrarily  set.  It  has  been  found  that  an  excellent 
— a  thrilling  report — can  be  tnade  in  two  minutes  IF  THE 
PERSON  WHO  MAKES  IT  WILL  TAKE  TWO  DAYS 
TO  PREPARE  FOR  IT. 

If  you  have  been  chosen  to  represent  your  school  in  mak- 
ing this  two-minute  report,  we  suggest  that  you  canvass  your 
fellow  students  and  the  faculty  members  to  ascertain  what 
they  think  has  been  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year 
in  the  life  of  your  school,  or  the  most  significant  events. 
Then,  think  it  out  carefully,  and  see  how  challengingly  you 
can  set  up  your  statement  concerning  this  event,  or  these 
events.  Your  report  ought  to  be  very  terse,  and  it  may  be 
even  dramatic.  REMEMBER  THE  TWO-MINUTE 
LIMIT!!  We  are  getting  a  new  gavel  made  which  will  be 
big  enough  to  put  anybody  out  of  commission,  not  tempora- 
rily, but  permanently,  so  in  preparing  your  paper  keep  your 
eye  on  the  clock.  Better  try  out  your  report  before  your 
school  associates,  some  of  whom  are  holding  a  stop-watch 
on  you.  I  do  not  care  how  fast  you  talk,  provided  your 
enunciation  is  clear  and  your  enunciation  good — and  you  are 
heard  throughout  the  hall. 

This  is  a  superb  opportunity  for  you  and  your  school, 
and  you  will  measure  up  to  it  fully,  I  am  sure,  if  you  are 
made  to  understand  in  advance  just  what  the  situation  is, 
how  the  program  is  to  be  conducted,  and  what  is  expected 
of  you  as  an  individual. 

Please  send  m^  without  fail  on  or  before  Friday,  April 
\^th,  ten  onion  skin  typewritten  copies,  headed  by  the  topic 
or  topics  included  in  your  report,  followed  by  the  name  of 
your  school,  your  name,  and  your  official  or  class  position 
in  the  student  body.  Mail  them  to  me  in  the  enclosed  self- 
addressed  envelope. 
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Please  fill  the  enclosed  blank  and  return  to  me  at  once  on 
receipt  of  this  letter. 

I  think  there  are  Hkely  to  be  eight  hundred  young  people 
at  the  banquet,  and  a  thousand  at  the  conference  on  Satur- 
day morning.  Let  us  all  pull  together  to  make  this  the  finest 
program  of  its  kind  ever  held ! 

I  assure  you  that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
you  in  person  at  the  conference  and  to  introduce  you  to  the 
audience. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  venture,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely, 

AMBROSE  L.  SUHRIE, 
Professor   of   Teachers-College   and   Normal-School 
Education  in  New  York  University^  and  Chairman 
of  the  Conference 

F.  PLEDGE  ASKED  FOR,  APRIL  15,  1929 

Will  the  student,  who  is  to  represent  (school) 

please  fill  this  blank  in  duplicate  and  keep  a  copy 

for  reference,  sending  the  other  one  to  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie, 
in  the  enclosed  envelope. 


FOURTH  SPRING  CONFERENCE 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City 

STUDENTS  SECTION  MEETING 

Friday  Evening,  April  19,  1929 6.00  o'clock 

Saturday  Morning,  April  20,  1929 9.15  o'clock 

Name  of  school  represented 

Name  of  student  who  will  respond  to  institutional  roll  call 
with   a  two-minute   report   at  the   Student    Conference, 

Hotel  Pennsylvania    

Topic  on  which  the  report  will  be  made 
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To  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie, 

School  of  Education, 
New  York   University, 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

I  have  been  fully  instructed  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  report  I  am  to  make  and  well  understand  that  I  am 
to  finish  my  report  within  the  two-minute  limit,  and  that 
failing  to  do  so  I  shall  not  hold  the  Chairman  at  fault  for 
"  calling  me  down." 

I  agree  to  send  to  the  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University,  not  later  than  April  I5th,  ten  typewritten 
onion-skin  copies  of  my  report  for  distribution  to  the  local 
daily  papers  and  the  Associated  Press. 

I  prefer  to  make  my  report  at  the  Friday  evening  ban- 
quet (  ),  or  Saturday  morning  conference  (  ).  (Please 
check  your  preference.) 

I  agree  that  if  I  am  asked  to  report  on  Friday  evening 
I  shall  present  myself  in  person  to  the  Chairman  in  the 
Conference  Hall,  Grand  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
not  later  than  6.15  p.  m.  and  that  if  I  am  requested  to 
report  on  Saturday  morning  I  shall  present  myself  in  person 
to  the  Chairman  in  the  Conference  Hall,  Grand  Ballroom, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  not  later  than  9.15  a.  m. 

Student  please  sign : 

Address  at  which  student  can  be  most  quickly  reached 
by  letter: 


Please  mail  on  time  as  above  directed. 
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G.  LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS,  APRIL  15,  1929 

To  Student  Speakers  on  the  Student  Conference  Program 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania: 

Herewith  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  program  of  our  Con- 
ference this  week.  I  know  you  will  make  your  preparation 
in  accordance  with  the  d.irections  sent  you,  with  the  greatest 
of  precision  and  care  so  that  you  can  finish  your  speech  in 
a  "  blaze  of  glory  "  in  the  last  sentence  and  well  within  the 
time  limit  set  down  in  the  program.  I  just  know  I  can 
count  upon  you  to  come  and  do  the  very  best  piece  of  work 
you  ever  did  in  your  life !  I  want  you  to  give  your  student 
associates,  your  faculty  and  your  principal  occasion  to  be 
proud  of  you,  and  I  hope  that  what  you  say  will  attract  atten- 
tion in  many  other  institutions  to  the  excellent  features  of 
your  own. 

I  want  all  student  speakers  who  are  on  the  program  for 
Friday  night  and  those  who  are  to  speak  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  all  student  coimcil  and  class  officers  who  are  to  be 
in  attendance  at  the  Banquet  on  Friday  evening  to  come 
to  the  banquet  hall  promptly  at  6 :00  o'clock  in  order  that  I 
may  give  them  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  president  of  the 
Amierican  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  and 
other  men  and  women  of  great  distinction  in  the  educational 
service.  And  then  at  6:15  I  want  to  arrange  the  seating 
of  the  student  speakers  who  will  be  at  the  banquet  table  on 
Friday  night. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  want  all  those  who  will  appear  on 
the  prc^ram  for  eight-minute  speeches  or  two-minute  re- 
ports to  be  in  the  banquet  hall  promptly  at  9:00  o'clock  so 
that  I  may  arrange  the  seating  at  the  Speakers'  Table  of  all 
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the  students  who  are  going  to  appear  on  that  program. 
Please  do  not  fail  to  be  strictly  on  time  in  accordance  with 
this  request. 

I  hope  you  may  enjoy  your  journey  to  New  York  and  get 
your  banquet  tickets  in  good  time  and  step  up  with  great 
pleasure  to  your  part  in  the  program. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

AMBROSE  L.  SUHRIE, 

Professor    of    Teachers-College    and    Normal-School 
Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Conference 

H.  LETTER  ON  REORGANIZATION,  JUNE  4,  1929 

To  Principals  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  of 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Normal-School  and 
Teachers-College  Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Experimental  Study  of  Education,  at  a  recent  meeting  held 
in  New  York  City,  directed  me  as  Chairman  to  address  a 
communication  to  you  requesting  that  you  will  in  the  near 
future  arrange  to  have  your  faculty  elect  a  representative  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  our  Executive  Committee  for  the  com- 
ing school  year.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  person  thus 
chosen  to  attend  meetings  when  convenient  to  do  so  (not 
more  than  two  or  three  meetings  to  be  held  in  one  year) 
and  to  correspond  with  the  Executive  Committee  and  other- 
wise serve  as  the  liaison  officer  in  all  communications  that 
should  pass  between  our  Executive  Committee  and  your 
faculty.  Our  organization  will  be  one  in  which  all  prin- 
cipals of  public  teacher-training  institutions  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  will  be  members  of  our  Ad- 
visory Council.  These  principals  will  be  in  a  position  to 
help  us  to  formulate  those  programs  which  have  to  do  with 
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problems  of  administration  and  supervision.  We  want  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  help  us  to  determine  what  opportunities  we  should  attempt 
to  embrace  in  rendering  larger  service  to  the  instructional 
staff  members  in  such  institutions  as  yours  in  connection 
with  the  programs  we  shall  set  up  annually  dealing  with 
problems  of  instruction  in  normtal  schools  and  teachers  col- 
leges. We  shall  ask  your  executive  committee  member  also 
to  relieve  you  of  the  burden  of  distributing  programs  and 
other  information. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  report  in  the  near  future 
the  election  or  appointment  of  some  member  of  your  staff 
to  serve  on  our  Executive  Committee.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper for  me  to  suggest  that  this  person  should  be  chosen 
primarily  because  of  his  or  her  ability  to  secure  and  hold  the 
good  will  and  active  cooperation  of  the  members  of  your 
faculty  in  all  efforts  to  promote  through  the  agency  of  our 
Association  that  inter-institutional  good  will  and  profes- 
sional solidarity  which  the  Association  exists  primarily  to 
promote  and  extend. 

May  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  very  soon? 

Sincerely  yours, 

AMBROSE  L.  SUHRIE, 

Chairman  of  the  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College 
Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experi- 
mental Study  of  Education 

P.S. — I  ought  to  have  said  that  it  is  likely  that  we  shall 
change  the  name  of  our  Association  next  year  to  something 
like  the  following :  "  The  Eastern  States  Association  of 
Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges."  That  matter  has 
not  yet,  however,  been  finally  determined.  You  have  seen 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  three  conferences  published  by 
The  Brandow  Printing  Company,  Albany,  New  York. 
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3.  CONCERNING  MATTERS  FINANCIAL 

A.  FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  ON 
THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  SPRING  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  April  18,  19,  20,  1929) 

(This  report  is  made  as  of  August  15,  1929) 

income 

280  Paid  Memberships  for  1929* $  560.00 

Sale  of  Tickets  to  Thursday  Banquet 510.25 

Sale  of  Tickets  to  Friday  Banquet 2372.50 

Voluntary  Contributions  by  Student  Organizations.** 

Jersey  City  Training  School $15.00 

Newark  State  Normal  School 18.00 

New    York    Training    School    for 

Teachers 20.00 

Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers    10.00 

Maxwell      Training      School      for 

Teachers    15.00 

Cortland  State  Normal  School 10.00 

Fredonia  State  Normal  School 10.00 

New  Paltz  State  Normal  School..  10.00 

Buffalo  State  Normal  School 10.00 

Oneonta  State  Normal  School 10.00 

Geneseo  State  Normal  School 10.00 

Potsdam  State  Normal  School 7.00 

Bridgeport  City  Normal  School 10.00 

Bridgewater  State  Normal  School..  10.00 

Wilson  Normal  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 5.00 

Maryland     State     Normal     School, 

Towson 10.00 

$180.00        180.00 
Total  Income $3622. 75 

*  325  additional  memberships  have  been  subscribed  but  not  yet 
paid  for. 

**  A  number  of  individual  schools  reported  that  there  was  no 
Money  in  the  contingent  funds  of  the  General  Student  Organ- 
ization for  such  purposes  this  year,  and  added  a  statement  that 
some  provision  would  be  made  next  year  for  a  suitable  contri- 
bution toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Student  Conference. 
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Expenditures 

Paid  for  Thursday  Banquet $  480.00 

Paid  for  Friday  Banquet 2214.00 

Telephone  and  Telegrams 19.29 

Paid  for  Postage  in  Securing  Membership***.  29.04 

Paid  Refund  on   Check   Sent   in  for   Dinner 

Ticket  (over  amount  of  $3.25) .50 

Paid  for  Special  Clerical  Services  Necessary 

in  Connection  with  Spring  Conference  and 

the  Proceedings  of  1929 182.74 

Paid   for  Mimeographing  and  Multigraphing 

Necessary   in    Connection   with   the    Spring 

Conference    and   the    Proceedings    of    1929 

Conference   39.28 

Paid  for  Printing  of 

Tickets  and  Receipts $  45.00 

General  Conference  Program 167.00 

Special  Student  Program 165.00 

377.00 

Total  expenditures $3341.85 

Balance  on  Hand  August  15 $280.90 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

ANNA  M.  FUDA, 

Treasv/rer 

***  The  Conference  is  indebted  to  the  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University  (Dr.  John  W.  Withers,  Dean)  for  (1)  clerical 
conduct  of  correspondence  connected  therewith;  (2)  postage  in 
mailing  letters  and  programs. 

B 

B.  STATEMENT 

Concerning  the  Matter  of  Financing  the  Fourth  Annual 
Student  Conference  of  the  Normal-School  and  Teachers- 
College  Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experi- 
mental Study  of  Education  (sent  to  Presidents  of  Teacher 
Training  Institutions  in  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States  on  May  15,  1929) 

Items  of  Expense:  While  no  attenVpt  has  been  made  to 
separate  the  detailed  items  of  expense  for  the  Student  Con- 
ference from  those  of  the  General  Conference  of  Normal 
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Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  recently  held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  the  following  items  are  more  or  less  directly 
chargeable  to  the  Student  Sessions : 

1.  Printing  tickets  to  Student  Banquet $15.00 

2.  Printing  Student  Conference  Programs 165.00 

Total $180.00* 

Of  course  if  we  should  add  to  these  items  the  cost  of 
postage,  clerical  hire,  and  other  expenses  which  might  ap- 
propriately be  allocated  to  the  Student  Conference  the  sum 
of  such  items  would  more  than  double  this  amount. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  be  responsible  in  any  event 
for  finding  some  appropriate  method  of  meeting  all  obliga- 
tions assumted  but  they  would  be  glad  if  the  General  Student 
Organizations  in  the  participating  Normal  Schools  and 
Teachers  Colleges  could  and  would  make  contributions  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  definite  items  listed  above.  If  the  con- 
tributions should  exceed  the  sum  of  $180.00  the  excess 
amount  can  be  held  in  reserve  for  use  in  promoting  next 
year's  conference  and  the  chairman  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  contracting  bills  for  such  promotional  work  before  the 
money  is  actually  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them. 

Student  Organizations  wishing  to  make  additional  contri- 
butions should  make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to 
Anna  M.  Fuda,  Treasurer  (Normal-School  and  Teachers- 
College  Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experi- 
mental Study  of  Education),  New  York  Training  School 
for  Teachers,  St.  Nicholas  Terrace  and  135th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

AMBROSE  L.  SUHRIE, 
Chairman  of  the  Conference 

*For  response  of  student  organizations  to  August  1,  1929, 
see  Financial  Report  of  Anna  M.  Fuda,  Treasurer,  page  351. 
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C  FINANCING  EXPENSES  OF  OFFICERS,  SPEAK- 
ERS AND  DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 

Officers  of  the  Conference  and  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  receive  no  reimbursement  from  the  treasury  of 
the  Conference  for  personal  expenses  incurred  in  travel  or 
maintenance  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Conference. 
Speakers  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  to  the 
Conference. 

The  personal  expenses  for  travel  and  maintenance  of 
speakers  and  other  delegates  (state  officers,  institutional  staflf 
members  and  students)  in  attendance  upon  the  Conference 
are  met  in  various  ways. 

<<C||;  State  officers   (including  heads  of  teacher  training  insti- 

f^^  tutions)  usually  are  authorized  to  draw  upon  a  state  "  travel 

^"N  fund  "   for  such  legitimate  outlays  of  money  in  the  per- 

2>  formance  of  their  public  functions  though  in  some  instances 

such  funds  may  not  be  drawn  upon  for  travel  outside  of  the 

Co  state.     In  such  cases  state  officers  usually  must  bear  their 

r|[j  own  expenses  on  trips  outside  of  the  state. 

•"hcJ  Faculty  members  who  attend  as  official  delegates   from 

fl^l  their  several  institutions  in  some  instances  are  sent  at  the 

-^  expense  of  a  "  fund  "  which  the  whole  faculty  by  voluntary 

Zaz  assessment  have   provided    for   such  purposes.      Generally 

l^;;;*  speaking  faculty  memjbers  bear  their  own  expenses  especially 

•^li;!^  when  the  distance  traveled  is  inconsiderable. 

Student  delegates  who  travel  considerable  distances  in 
some  instances  have  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  expenses 
paid  from  a  general  student  fund  provided  by  (1)  the  pay- 
ment of  term  fees  by  individual  students  to  support  student 
welfare  activities  or  (2)  the  voluntary  assessment  of  student 
fees  for  such  specific  purpose.  Some  individual  delegates 
have  been  sent  long  distances  at  the  expense  of  the  Rotary, 
the  Kiwanis  or  other  service  club.  Some  students  have  had 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  expenses  borne  by  the  class, 
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the  class  section  or  the  club  by  which  they  have  been  chosen 
as  institutional  delegates.  Generally  speaking  students  who 
attend  as  delegates  from  nearby  schools  come  at  their  own 
expense. 

4.  AVAILABLE   COPIES   OF   THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  ANNUAL  SPRING  CONFERENCES  OF 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS  COL- 
LEGES 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  each  of  the  first  four  Con- 
ferences may  be  secured  as  follows: 

Problems  in  Teacher  Training,  Volume  I  (Proceedings 
of  Spring  Conference  of  1926).  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson.     Price  $1.25  per  copy  postpaid. 

Problems  in  Teacher  Training,  Volume  II  (Proceedings 
of  Spring  Conference  of  1927).  The  Brandow  Printing 
Comipany,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Price  $1.25  per  copy  postpaid. 

Problems  in  Teacher  Training,  Volume  III  (Proceedings 
of  Spring  Conference  fo  1928).  The  Brandow  Printing 
Conipany,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Price  $1.25  per  copy  postpaid. 

Problems  in  Teacher  Training,  Volume  IV  (Proceedings 
of  Spring  Conference  of  1929).  Book  Store,  New  York 
University,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City,  New 
York.     Price  $2.00  postpaid. 

5.  NEW  NAME  FOR  CONFERENCE 

This  Conference  will  hereafter  be  called  "  The  Eastern 
States  Conference  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers 
Colleges." 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Conference  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City  on  Thursday, 
April  10.  Friday,  April   11,  and  Saturday,  April   12,  1930. 
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